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Doubletone Inks 


Ullmanines 


Have absolutely no faults. 
They work well on any material, 
Dry correctly, and give results 
Which never fail to please. 

They are made for any press— 
Rotary, Cylinder or Job. 

The printer who has neglected 
To investigate and convince 
Himself of their merits is behind 
The progress of the age. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 
New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 


No American, German, French or English 
manufacturer has so far succeeded in 
imitating our inks successfully. 
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HAMILTON'S 


Concentration in Modern Printing-office Furniture means 
economy in the composing-room. No proprietor can afford to ignore 
a saving of 25 to 50 per cent in floor space, and a further saving of 
25 per cent in labor. If your office is not fully equipped with 
modern furniture, this saving in space, time and material is open to 
you. We are ready to show you how it can be done. Tell us 
your requirements. 





THE MARK OF QUALITY 
When you see it, the Goods are Right 











Cuicaco, May 27, 1908. 
The Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wisconsin: 

GENTLEMEN,— Last February we fitted our composing-room entirely 
with your modern printing-office furniture. We find that we made a 
great saving in space (fully thirty per cent), which means also a mate- 
rial saving in time by our men. 

The appearance of a room with the new style furniture is very fine, 
and one gets a clear view of the whole floor, there being no high racks 
to cut off the light or obstruct the view. 

Very truly yours, W. P. Dunn Company, 
By S. D. McNEAL. 


A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT 
The complete order for the new equipment of the Phelps Publishing 
Company, of Springfield, Mass., consisting of 222 pieces of heavy furniture, 
making four carloads, or 69,040 lbs., has been supplied with every detail 
complete, every screw and nail in place. Each piece was special, both in 
construction and finish. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 15, 1908. 
The Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wisconsin: 

GENTLEMEN,— We have received our four carloads of special com- 
posing-room furniture, comprising 222 separate articles. It all reached 
us in good condition, and IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO CALL YOUR 
ATTENTION TO ANY DEFECT IN ANY PIECE. We think we can 
honestly say that we have the finest layout for a composing-room in the 
world. Every piece of furniture is complete and finished in the most 
thorough manner. We all consider it the ‘‘ parlor” of our eight-and- 
one-half-acre building. Yours very truly, 

Tue Puetrs Pustisuinc Company, 


(Signed) Frepertcx G. Situ, 
Mechanical Superintendent. 











THE UNIVERSAL IMPOSING STONE FRAME — Both sides alike. 


THE UNIVERSAL STONE FRAME— with Dustless Bottom. There is an increasing demand for large, compact Stone Frames 
with an abundance of letterboard surface, and the size of stone 48 x 72 inches is now very popular. 

This Frame is thoroughly made of hardwood throughout, the ends being paneled, with moulded edges, and all outside surfaces 
nicely varnished. There are four tiers of letterboards arranged, fourteen boards in each tier, two tiers pulling from each side of Frame. 
All letterboards are of selected hardwood and are lipped at the front to receive the galley. These letterboards rest on heavy angle-iron 
steel runs, and the construction is most substantial throughout. The fifty-six letterboards provide 288 square feet of surface for the 
storage of standing forms. 

Size of stone, 48x72 inches; occupies floor space, 5014 x 74% inches; height from floor to top of stone, 38 inches; size of letter- 
boards, 319423 % inches, inside; four drawers for metal furniture in the upper rails, size, 124% x 4834 x1 inch, inside measure — these 
drawers run through the-frame and can be pulled from either side. Weight, crated, without stone, 1,000 Ibs.; weight, stone only, goo Ibs. 


List price, Complete with Letterboards and Stone, $165.00 








THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factories, . . . .« TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse, .. . « RAHWAY, N. J. 


A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE 
graduated by picas and 
nonpareils, 
mailed free to every printer who 
will ask for it. 











ALL PROMINENT DEALERS CARRY HAMILTON GOODS IN STOCK 
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and we hold 


charging the 


and that is by giving them the best that is in us. 

@ If those through whom we make our living are not entitled 
to our best service, then we don’t know who is, and our best 
service means not only building the BROWN & CARVER 
and OSWEGO cutters as well as we know how, but also 


that is put upon them and the material that is in them. 


r Customers 
our Kriends 


them in the same way we hold our best friends, 


lowest price we can consistent with the work 





are made—B 


@ NINETY SIZES AND STYLES OF THE 


BROWN @& CARVER and 
OSWEGO Cutting Machines 


matic Clamp, Automatic and Hand Clamp combined with 
Foot Treadle. Oswego Machine Works is the only factory 
making cutting machines exclusively, and the only one mak- 
ing a complete line of cutting machines. 


ench, Lever, Small Power, Hand Clamp, Auto- 








EACH OF THESE NINETY CUTTERS IS THE BEST 
OF ITS KIND, EACH IS THE BEST PRODUCIBLE. 








Watter S.Timmis, Manager 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, PROPERILE TiO’ 


J. M. Ives, Manager 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 150 Nassau Street 1 OS W . GO CHICAGO OFFICE, 347 Dearborn Street 


NEW YORK 








































“The Little Nigger in the Woodpile” 


HEN you are urged to 

"EF Hv <A believe that one-type-at- 

gen eo fet we a-time machine compo- 
BS VES 6) LR OA sition is the most economical 
| and rapid way to set TARIFFS 
or other TABULAR WORK, 
remember that words are always 
cheap while FACTS are some- 

. times expensive. 

When charging up the facts against this TWO-MAN, gas, water, 
air, power and sewer connection, one-type-at-a-time proposition, as com- 
pared with the ONE-MAN, gas and power only, Linotype proposition— 
do not fail to include “That Little Nigger in the Woodpile,” THE 
COST OF MAKE-UP. 

THE TOLEDO TYPESETTING MACHINE CO. quotes as 
follows from one of its customers for whom it recently set up a large 
TARIFF JOB by means of the Rogers System on the Linotype (this work 
had previously been set on one-type-at-a-time machine) : 








‘“The slugs came in good shape and on time. We tried out the make- 
up on this job yesterday—ONE HOUR AND FIFTEEN MINUTES 
per page as against TWO HOURS AND FORTY-FIVE MINUTES 
with monotype product. There’s a business-getting argument for you. 
Will send copy for another TARIFF in a few days.”’ 








ONE HOUR AND THIRTY 
MINUTES SAVED 
PER PAGE IN MAKE-UP 
BY USING LINOTYPE 
PRODUCT. 

















AGAIN WE SAY 
“The Linotype way is the only way.”’ 























MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS PARIS 


TORONTO —The Mergenthaler Co., Ltd. HAVANA — F; i Arredond 
WELLINGTON, N. Z. \ parsons Trading Co. BUENOS AIRES — Louis L. Lomer TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 





SYDNEY, N. S. W. 


CAPE TOWN — John Haddon & Co. ST. PETERSBURG — Leopold Heller 


MEXICO CITY, MEX. 
STOCKHOLM — Aktiebolaget Amerikanska Sattmaskiner 
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THE REASON WHY 


The National ae 


Rotary The “NATIONAL” is Simple, 

1 Convenient, Quick, Economical, 

a Perfect and Finished in its work. 
ac ine It leaves no Burr on the stock Work can be printed after perforation 


| It leaves no Swell of stock Has no Strings 
Is the Best i Therefore no Dry Pressing of stock, or Has no Tapes 


Pounding of stock Has no Rubber Bands 

















Scope and Range of its work as WIDE as 


implied by its name — 


**National”’ 
—— 





For Sale by Principal Dealers and Printers’ Supply Houses in United States and Canada. 
PARSONS TRADING CO., 20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK 


WITH FOLLOWING OFFICES 
London, Eng.—171 Queen Victoria Street Sydney, N. S. W.— Stock Exchange Building Wellington, New Zealand —7 Grey Street 
Mexico City, Mex.— Calle Tiburcio No. 18 Havana, Cuba —Cuba 27, Esquina a O'Reilly 
ARE OUR FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 





Let us send you our descriptive catalogue, showing character of work and fully explaining the National. It’s yours forthe asking. 


NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CO., Zisbeu ss, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 





























Peerless 


Carbon 


Black 


Is indispensable for making 
high-grade Litho, Half-tone and 
Letterpress Inks. The Inland 
Printer furnishes an example 
of the work done with an ink 
made with PEERLESS. Such 
an ink will flow, distribute and 
print perfectly. Inks made 
with PEERLESS Black can 
be obtained from any printing 
ink manufacturer in the United 
States. Manufactured by the 


Peerless 


Carbon Black Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York 
Sole Selling Agents 




















Another NEW ONE 








Built 32 and 36 inch. 


The wonderful success of our famous 20th Century 
Cutter is being duplicated by our new Hand- 
clamp Machine. An investigation 
and trial will convince you. 











THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 


Tue J. L. Morrison Co. F. A. VennEy & Co. J. H. ScHRoETER & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN Mcury. Co. 
Canadian Agents Southwestern and Mexican Agents Southern Agents European Agents 


Toronto Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. London, E. C., England 
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THE MONOTYPE 


Both Makes N D Sets Type 
The only Sorts Caster L \ Composing Machine 
Casts Type in All Sizes For All Kinds of Composition 
5-point to 36-point Plain or Intricate 


Body Type, Display Type All Sizes 5-point to 14-point 
Borders, Spaces and Quads Any Measure Up to 60 Picas 


300 Different Fonts 300 


Our Matrix Library offers Monotype 
users a choice of 300 different fonts 


Thought No. 1: A Sorts Caster without a large as- 
sortment of matrices is about as much use as cases 
without type. 


Thought No. 2: Sorts casting from rented matrices 
is only one of the advantages of the Mono- 
type, which is of course primarily a composing 
machine. 


Thought No. 3: It takes at least two different kinds 
of machines (not Monotypes) to fill, even approxi- 
mately, the specifications at the head of this page, 
and even then there is a lot left over in favor of the 
Monotype—the only Composing Machine AND 
Sorts Caster. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
1231 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$4555665568656865688550855085608560868 
EVERY TYPE this pasecastontne MONOTYPE 
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The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth. An Engraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth. 


407-425 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 





SOME FACTS TO CONSIDER IN BUYING HALF-TONES 


It costs us 7 cents per square inch to deliver an eighty-inch (8 x10) half-tone. 

It costs us 20 cents per square inch to deliver a minimum (ten-inch) half-tone. 

It costs us one-third as much per square inch to deliver an 8 x10 half-tone as it does 
to deliver a ten-inch half-tone. 

The accuracy of these figures is supported by two facts: First —The audit of a C.P. 
accountant of records covering the production of 31,312 half-tones, aggregating 551,697 
square inches. Second—The only difference in the cost of two minimum half-tones and one 
8 x10 half-tone is the difference in the cost of the material used, which is. approximately $1.60. 
Therefore, if an 8x10 half-tone is sold at 15 cents per square inch, or $12, an equal price 
for two minimum half-tones is $1.60 less than $12, or $5.20 each. Reversely—if $1.50 
each for minimum half-tones is a satisfactory price, then an 8x10 half-tone should be sold for 
$1.60 more than two minimum half-tones, that is $4.60 or 534 cents per square inch. 

Our Scale of Prices for half-tones is based as nearly as possible on the cost of 
production, i. e., a fixed charge of $1.50 plus 10 cents per square inch. 

Less 20% the net prices equal 91% cents per square inch for 80-inch cuts, 10 cents 
for 60-inch cuts, 11 cents for 40-inch cuts, 12 cents for 30-inch cuts, 13 cents for 25-inch 
cuts, 14 cents for 20-inch cuts, 15 cents for 17-inch cuts and 20 cents for 10-inch cuts. 

The cost of zinc etchings is one-half the cost of half-tones. 


Our price for zinc etchings is one-half the price for half-tones. 


Considering the facts, is it good business to buy or sell 
half-tones at a uniform square-inch rate ? 


At our scale-price, the larger the cuts the greater the margin of profit in them. There- 
fore, while we make no claim of being cheap engravers, we like the large cuts. The larger 
the cuts the more we hanker for them— even at a price that grows less as the size increases. 


GLOBE ENGRAVING & ELECTROTYPE CO. 





If you are a buyer of Engravings you should have our New Scale of Prices, the most complete, 
comprehensive and consistent scale ever issued. With it on your desk, the 
necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. 


































Sprague Electric Company 


>a 


527-5351 West 34” Street. New York. 
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- Send for Bulletin No. 22.94 



























Make these saline 
Advertisements recone 


Work f 
YOU 
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{ 
If it’s merely a question of 
what you can “get along 


If, however, you are seek- 
ing to turn expense into in- 


The standard paper for business stationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 
O lr “Look for the water-mark”’ 

The added influence given 
your messages by the clean, 
crisp sheets will wipe out the 


expense item and leave a bal- 
ance on the other side. 








A little journey into the workings of 
your own mind will strengthen our argu- 
ment. To help, ask us for a specimen 
book of the paper showing letterheads 
and other business forms, printed, litho- 
graphed and engraved on the white and 










































There was once a man, 
Mark Twain tells us, who 
wouldn’t shingle his roof when 
the sun shone because it 
wasn’t necessary, and when it 
rained he couldn’t. So he 
never got anywhere. 

There are some _ business 
folks who won’t use 


The standard paper for business stationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark” 


when business is good be- 
cause they say they don’t need 
it, and then when business is 
poor they decide they can’t 
afford it. And they never get 
anywhere. 

wnt dunes sivann tba mame 

new business or declining it, for your 


character and individuality should be 
maintained at all points of fortune’s com- 


pass. Let us give you a specimen book 
showing letterheads and other business 
forms, printed, lithographed and en- 
graved on the white and fourteen colors 


of OLp HamprsHirE Bonn. 


Made by HampsHiIrE 
Paper Company, the 
only paper makers in 
the world making bond 
paper exclusively. 


we 


\ fourteen colors of OLp HampsuirE BonD. 





It’s worth having. 


Made by HampsHIRE 
Paper Company, the 
only paper makers in 
the world making bond 
paper exclusively. 
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OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


‘Look for the Water Mark”’ 





Many printers are making good use of our extensive 
magazine advertising by running these electros, and 
others, which we supply without charge, with their 
imprint, in their local newspapers. This not only brings 
them new trade on business stationery, and new cus- 
tomers, but it identifies them with the great movement 
being made toward the betterment of printing and 
paper in commercial use. Old Hampshire Bond is “‘the 
standard paper for business stationery,’’ and you can 
share its prestige and popularity by becoming publicly 
identified with it. In addition to the electros we will 
supply you with other matter. In fact we will plan, 
with you, a general campaign on better printing. Don’t 
let the opportunity slip by. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


We are the only Paper Makers in the World making Bond Paper exclusively 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 

















THE DUPLEX 


Flat-Bed @eb Perfecting Newspaper Press 


Prints 5,000 to 6,000 per hour of either 4-, 6-, 8-, 10-, or 12-page papers 
WITHOUT STEREOTYPING 





THE DAILY NEWS 


NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 
J. H. Higgins, Managing Owner Newburyport, Mass., Jan. 28, 1908 


Duplex Ptg. Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich.: 

GENTLEMEN,— It seems to me the best testimony we can give you is to state our experience. “ The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating.’”” We have eaten the newspaper pudding served up in all its various phases. 

Up to the time we had 3,200 circulation we used hand-feed presses, ending with a double cylinder and 
folders. Then we took a long breath, shut our eyes and jumped — jumped to a Duplex, which, to our fright- 
ened vision, looked a monstrous proposition. Had it been a wild denizen of the forest with sharpened talons, 
emitting flame at every breath, ready to devour, we wouldn’t have been more frightened. 

When we awoke from the dreaded nightmare, we found an Angel of Prosperity instead of a Beast of 
Calamity. Circulation began to climb; where four and five hours were previously consumed in presswork, 
that never looked good, less than an hour did the work. In a year we had gained over 1,000 circulation and 
couldn’t see where it came from. To-day we are running close to 6,000 per day, and our paper is elastic — 
that is, we can make 6 or 8 pages, just as the business demands. 

There is no press to be compared with the Duplex for a newspaper having 1,500 to 5,000 circulation and 
a field to grow in. I'll bring facts enough to back up that statement to argue any man to a standstill. 

We thought this territory not good for over 4,000 to 4,500 at the most. I’m now prepared to state that no 
newspaper man knows how much his territory is good for till he has worked it with a good press to back him up. 
Try it, neighbors of the newspaper fraternity — you who are hesitating just as we did —try it. One thing is 
sure, you must go ahead or acknowledge failure, and a Duplex is the best step to take next. 

Cordially yours, 
James H. Hicerns, Mgr. Daily News. 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. ™*"5,SEE2% "cH. 
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328 Dearborn Street : : : CHICAGO 


44 High Street : : : : : BOSTON 























SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 
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150 N. Fourth Street, PHILADELPHIA and 


Fran «| RUTHERFORD.N I. Cop plies for Lithographers 
and Printers 


The McKinley Perfection 
Distributing Roller 


IF YOU HAVE NOT TRIED ONE, LET US SEND YOU ONE ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


Tue Fucus & Lanc Mec. Co. 
ee Machinery ——- 





Emmerich & Vonderlehr 
Machinery 





Improves 


Your Work 


Saves Ink 








Simple but 
Effective 








Messrs. Jos. S. McKinley & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

GENTLEMEN,— We write to inform you that we have just ordered 
another printing-press, which should be delivered here in the course 
of another three weeks. When it is installed we will give you an 
order for your ‘ Perfection Distributing Roller.” 

We are now using this roller on five printing-presses and have 
tested them: during the last three or four months. It is a pleasure 
for us to say to you that this roller has proven to be just what you 
call it, namely, ‘‘ Perfection.’”’ As Colonel Sellers used to say, “ It 
is the lacking ingredient,” and now that we have it we are not 
having any of the troubles that we previously had in the direction 
of thoroughly distributing the ink on our presses. The mechanism 
on this roller is simplicity itself, and yet the result is absolute. 
When the press is working, the roller must vibrate, thus the ink is 
bound to be perfectly distributed, and therefore all streaks and spots 
in the printing are done away with. 

’ We cheerfully recommend this roller to all printers, believing 
that if they purchase one, that in two weeks after it is installed 





















A FEW TESTIMONIALS 











they will find it absolutely necessary to have all their presses fitted 
up with this ‘“ Perfection Roller.” 
Yours truly, 
Cuas. W. SHonk Co. 


Messrs. Jos. S. McKinley & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

GENTLEMEN,— After a thorough practical test of some months, 
we wish to say that your rollers, which we have attached to all of 
our presses, have proved a source of great satisfaction and delight 
to us. 

The uniform result in the work produced by their action in the 
distribution of the ink and the saving of time on work on which the 
colors run more or less solid has been such that we would under no 
circumstances be without them. 

Yours very truly, 
ACHERT & HENCKEL, 
Won. K. ACHERT. 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE 


PRINTING 
INKS 


im 

















Gives Perfect 
Distribution 






















































Rebuilt Linotypes 


Model | , Two-letter Linotypes. 
All worn parts replaced by new. 
Guaranteed to produce as good 
a slug as from a new machine. 
Price, $2,000.00, f. o. b. Chicago. Easy terms. 














Prompt delivery. All machines sold with new 
matrices and new spacebands. ] This is the only com- 
pany that rebuilds Linotypes exclusively, that main- 
tains a regular force of machinists and is equipped 
with up-to-date machinery. @ We have an exclusive 
special license to use patented attachments in rebuild- 
ing Linotype machines. 4 All parts used by us in 
rebuilding Linotypes are purchased from the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
and are made in the United States. If you want other model Linotypes, write us. 





We have completed special tools and attachments for the accurate 
repairing of Spacebands. 


Price for Repairing Spacebands, each - - - 25c. 
We Guarantee All Our Work. 





We are now prepared to accept orders for repairing Linotype 
machines or. complete Linotype plants. 





|| If you have a Linotype to sell 
If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype 




















WRITE US 





Gutenberg Machine Company 


WILL $. MENAMIN, 545-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


President and General Manager. 
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Protit-Knowledge 





Hand feeding gives by actual 
Go 0 dd. records about 65 per cent of 
um the possible output of a press 
or folder. 
The old-style system of Pile or 
Better— Elevator Automatic Feeding 
gives from 75 to 85 per cent of 
the possible output. 


The new way of Continuous 


Be ay T __. Automatic Feeding gives from 


95 to 100 per cent of the possi- 
ble output. 


Which do you want ? 





BEST RESULTS ARE GUARANTEED BY THE 


Cross Continusus System 





CROSS PAPER FEEDER COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 


185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
38 Park Row, NEw York, N.Y. 355 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DGUDSON PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, At tanta, Ga., Southern Agents 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, San Francisco, CAL., Pacific Coast Agents 


92 Fleet Street, London, England ; Leipzig, Germany; Paris, France 
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MANUFACTURERS OF JETTER-PRESS«m)ITHOGRAPHIC 


PRINTING INKS 


CINCINNATI... . NEW YORK... . CHICAGO ... ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO ....PHILADELPHIA ....SAN FRANCISCO .. . TORONTO 
HAVANA... ..CITY OF MEXICO. . .. BUENOS AIRES. . - LONDON 
Co : 








. 

















DUPLEGRAV INK, I. 917-66 


SINGLE IMPRESSION OF Perfect Working Qualities 
, DUPLEGRAV Slip-sheeting Unnecessary 
(iL 


INK Dries Hard Over Night 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The Ault @ Wiborg 


Company 


CINCINNATI BUFFALO HAVANA 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CITY OF MEXICO 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BUENOS AIRES 
ST. LOUIS TORONTO LONDON 














THE PEERLESS 


a. 
K ; 


Job-Printing Press 


SIX SIZES 











i THE PEERLESS-GEM 


Lever Paper Cutter 


FOUR SIZES 








FOR SALE BY THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS IN THE UNITED STATES 








Lieber’s and A-B-C 5th Edition Codes. 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO. 79 Jackson St., Palmyra, N.Y.,US.A. 

















Hartnett 


Vulcograph 
Company 


PATENTEES AND OWNERS 
OF 














An Up-to-date Improved System 
and Device for Making 


EMBOSSING DIES 


This process eliminates hand labor 
in die-cutting, thus greatly redu- 
cing cost of production. : : : : 
Samples and prices on application. 





14 Clay Street, Baltimore 








New Model 
No. 22 





BATE 


Standard ; iPr x BEST and 
Type-high | an pow = HAND- 
ee ue iit ok] §=6SOMEST 
: 3 # 

Machine |i Re MACHINE 
ofthe <a = EVER 


No 12345 _ 


HARDENED RATCHETS DAMASKEENED. 


Made with the precision of a watch, and the strength of the 
finest and most durable steel. 





PRICE JUST REDUCED FROM $14 to $8 
Price of No, 28 (six instead of five wheels) 
MGtINAD TIMMINS. go! nk Ole para aie le mares $18 to $10 





In stock and for sale by all Typefounders and Dealers in 
Printers’ Supplies. 





Bates Numbering Machine Company 
696-710 Jamaica Avenue . . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Western Branch— 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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ESTABLISHED 1830 





Coes’ Price-list is different, too. 










COPYRIGHTED, 1904. 


40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 
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LORING COES 


Plain, : 
Open and 
Easily Used. 





Because it is 
plain, the Trust 
























No trick to use S2:3)2332322:037  savs it 1s not 

e 6 16 25.30/25 85126 oo y 

it, and no open Neos aad warranted and an 
and shut’’ to it. BEY intrusion. 


That MAY be, but it can't be juggled with. 


0 
Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. 


Our warrant and reputation are 
behind every inch of edge. 











COES’ RECORDS 





First to use Micrometer in Knife 


work (1890). 

First to absolutely refuse to join Why not ask = that the other 
the Trust (3899). fellow has tried to make you believe he 
First to use special steels for knows it all P We'll be honest. 


paper work (1894). 





First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a 
‘‘printed in figures’’ Price- e INC. 
sons oring Voes O 
e 


First to make first-class Knives, 
Worcester : : : : Massachusetts 





any kind (1830 to 1905). 


COES 
Is Always Best! 











New York Orrice—G. V. ALLEN, 21 Murray Street 





TRACE MARK 


Wicro- Ground, BD Yicro-Ground. ED \icro-Ground. BD Wicro- Ground. 
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THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St.Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; National Paper & Type Co., City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 














The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 








We have just sold another Optimus press to the Government for 
use in “Spiggoty Land.” It joins others already there. 

Ten miles wide and forty long, “Spigotty Land” is interesting 
because the Government is building the Panama Canal through it. 

The greatest canal and the greatest two-revolution are working 
together for the benefit of the earth, the acceleration of communica- 
tion, the convenience and betterment of man. 


The Babcock Optimus 


SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN. 
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Why not invest your money ‘triciendy‘2se"Compostios? 


Would you stop to argue were we to guarantee that we could 

/ increase your working capacity, quantity and quality, by the use of 
f; mE we A rE LS an up-to-date Composing Stick? Suppose you write for our booklet, 
ff zZ so pe s : telling all about the many new points achieved in the new 


Star Composing Stick 


° ‘ P . ° ee 

There are so many points of advantage over the ‘‘has beens’ that the STAR stands alone in point of comparison. 

*Tt works on the point system. The milled serrations on the underside and the projections on the knee which engage them, are 

tapered to a point. ‘That is why it always sets true, even after long wear. That is why it is more easily and quickly set; why it can 

not slip; can not be wedged out of place by tight spacing; why its accuracy is not affected by jarring; why printers everywhere are 
first trying it and then adopting it to the exclusion of all others.”’ FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES EVERYWHERE. 


THE STAR TOOL MFG. CO., 17 W. Washington St., Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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“DREX” Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton University, 

told the graduating class of ’08 that there was not 
enough individual effort to-day, the tendency of the times 
being to band together in corporations where individu- 
ality was lost. 









We are trying to maintain our individuality, and ask 
the printers to assist us by giving us some of their busi- 
ness; in so doing, we can guarantee you that you will be 
benefiting yourself as much as you do us. 







Manufacturers of the IDEAL IRON GROOVED BLOCKS and 
TIP-IN HOOKS. 


Selling Agents for GOLDING JOBBER PRESSES and Golding Products. The best money-earning 


presses built. 


Eastern Agents for THE TUBBS MFG. CO. WOOD GOODS. ‘The company that has made modern 
composing-room equipment possible.” WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY TYPE and SUPPLIES, 
MILLER SAW TRIMMER, and other good things. 


ANDREWS-MARSH MFG. CO. 


540 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 





















TELEPHONE, 2470 WORTH. 



































The Most Attractive ADVERTISING at the Least 


may be accomplished by the use of refined grades of Blotting Paper—not the ‘‘ soft’’ or ‘‘ fluffy’’ quality, 
xpense but the grades that will respond to artistic printing and color. 4 Our lines are manufactured for that 


express purpose, having a superb finish, adapted for high character of publicity purposes. @ The Printer 
and Manufacturing Stationer should investigate the possibilities of arousing interest in his territory by the use of our BLOTTERS. 
Special attention given to ABSORPTIVE PAPERS for Manufacturing Purposes. Ask for full line of the following samples : 


VIENNA MOIRE Blotting (in colors), and Plate Finish WORLD, 
HOLLYWOOD and RELIANCE 


BE IN TOUCH WITH THE BEST 















WILL 





HAVE OUR SAMPLES AND PRICES ON YOUR DESK—THEN YOU 


THE ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of Blotting <> << “<> RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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THE SCOTT Four-Tiered 
Rotary Web Printing, Inset- 
ting and Folding Machine 





This Four-Tiered Machine will produce newspapers 


of 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 or 16 pages, inset, cut, folded and counted in fifties, at a running speed up to 26,000 per hour, and put 
two copies of 8, 10, 12, 14 or 16 page papers once folded, together and again fold them as a 16, 20, 24, 28 or 32 page paper 
at a running speed up to 13,000 per hour. 


The Four Webs are printed 


simultaneously, the printed webs are brought together in register, folded longitudinally and cut off the length of a page. 


This Machine made four pages wide 
with four folders produces newspapers of 4, 6 or 8 pages at a running speed up to 100,000 per hour, 10, 12, 14 or 16 page 
papers at a running speed up to 50,000 per hour. It will put two copies of 10, 12, 14 or 16 pages once folded together and 
again fold them as a 20, 24, 28 or 32 page paper at a running speed up to 25,000 per hour. 


The Machine embodies the latest improvements and labor-saving devices 
which makes it the peer of other web printing machines. ‘The direct independent drive, graduated printing cylinders, con- 
tinuous adjustable ink distribution, web tension indexes, independent and collective tension control, accelerated associated and 
folding rolls, adjustable rotary tapeless folders, constantly rotating folding blades, spring seated cutting cylinders and many 
other improvements make this a very desirable machine, easy to understand, and easy to operate. 


BEFORE ORDERING ANOTHER PRESS, LOOK AT THE SCOTT 





NEW YORK OFFICE, . . 41 Park Row 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 1643 Monadnock Block W It Sc tt RK C 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 319 N. Fourth Street a er O O. 


BOSTON OFFICE, . . . 7 Water Street 








Cable Address, “WALTSCOTT,” New York P lainfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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Fuller Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 


FULLER MULTIPLEX FOLDER WHITE PAPER CUTTER FULLER JOBBING BOOK FOLDER 


WORKS OF THE FULLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


“a 


er \ es = 
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FULLER COMBINATION FEEDER FULLER PRINTING PRESS FEEDER FULLER RULING MACHINE FEEDER 


HE largest and best equipped Plant in the World for the manufacture of 
Automatic Feeders, Folding Machinery and Cutters. Thousands in 
daily operation. 
Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 

















Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 


No, 3 SEWING MACHINE No. 4 SEWING MACHINE No. 7 SEWING MACHINE GLUING MACHINE 





WORKS OF THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


No. 1 CASE MACHINE CASING-IN MACHINE No. 2 CASE MACHINE CLOTH-CUTTING MACHINE 


HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 





E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 














Successful Competition! 


ieeereeid 


SECR EERE 


é ’ 


If you edition binders don’t have to ‘‘ watch your corners,’’ and incidentally your 
competitors, who does? You are in business to make money, hence your estimates must 
include profits. 


You must put out as good work and do it as cheaply as your competitors. You 
can do neither if they have the Crawley Rounder and Backer and you have not. Better 
think about this; it may explain why you “‘lost out’’ when you expected to get some 
good job you bid on. 

We can give you interesting information; write for it. 


MADE AND SOLD BY 
THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO. - - - Newport, Ky., U.S. A. 


AGENTS 


E. C. FULLER CO. «+= = = = = = = = = = = Agents in the Americas, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING CO. - - - - Sole Agents for British Isles, 
37 Featherstone Street, LONDON, E. C. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. - - Sole Agents for Continental Europe, 
Salisbury Square, LONDON, E. C. 


PARSONS TRADING CO. - Sole Agents for New Zealand and Australia. 











Winfield Actinic Ray 
Enclosed Arc Lamp 


Is the ideal lamp 
for photo - engra- 
vers, both for pho- 
tographing and 
printing. 


Will positively re- 
duce your current bills 
~| and is a big saver in 
4 time of exposure. 


| Q Has no complicated 
- 4 mechanism to get out 
| of order. 


1 Q In use by hundreds 
of photo ~ engravers 
throughout the United 
States, Canada and 
Mexico. 


@ Sold on thirty days’ 
trial. If not satisfac- 
tory, can be returned 
at our expense. 


@ Made for 110, 220 
and 500 volt direct 


current. ; 





A booklet giving full 
and complete description 
sent on application. 





St. Louis, Mo., April 16, 1907. 
WILuiAMs-LLoyD MACHINERY Co., Chicago, III. : 

Gentlemen,— The Winfield Double Carbon Printing Lamp we 
received from you some time ago is giving us the finest kind of service. 
We were using two of the enclosed type Lamps of a well-known make 
in our Half-tone er Department, but find the Winfield to cut the 
exposure about one-half, which you see is a big saving in time and 
electricity. We consider the Winfield Lamp one of the best lamps in 
the market to-day on account of its simplicity. 

Yours very truly, 
SANDERS ENGRAVING COMPANY. 


Williams-Lloyd Machinery 





Headquarters 
for Photo- Engravers’ 
Supplies 
Manufacturers of Electrotypers’ 


Stereotypers’ and Photo-Engravers’ 
Machinery 


337-339 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


PRINTING LAMP 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
246 Summer St., BOSTON 12 Spruce St., NEW YORK 


THE RELIANCE. 


PHOTO- ENGRAVERS’ 


PROOF 


pe se LEADS 


» @ Built for the 
special purpose 

of making fine proofs 
of half-tone cuts, and 
-u- is without an equal. 
In use in all parts of 


the world. 


WRITE 





@ Seven sizes made, in- 


cluding the LATEST, 


“Our Baby” 


Bed, 12 by 14 inches. 
Platen, 9 by 12 inches. 


Sold by the Manufacturers 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 


126 WEST JACKSON BLvp., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


KLIMSCH & CO., - FRANKFURT, A. M., GERMANY 
A. W. PENROSE &-CO., Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY CO., 337 Dearborn St., CH1caco 

















Now or never 


is the time to get busy. 





Pick up orders for 


Stock Certificate 
Blanks 


Have our sample-book 
handy. 


A postal card request secures one. 





Monasch Lithographing Co. 


512 Fifth St. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Ah raise mah voice ter sing 
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Chalk- 
Plate habit 


It’s a money-making 
habit. It’s within your 
reach. The cheapest, 
best and quickest method 
of producing Chalk-Plate 
Cuts; astraight and sim- 
ple system, easy to learn, 
without any lengthy and 
troublesome processes. 

In every State, news- 
papers use the Chalk- 
Plate system and find 
=A Sea it inexpensive and 

a satisfactory. Every printer and 
ke es publisher should know about our 
~— Chalk-Plate outfits. 


A full line of Tools and Machinery for Engraving and Stereotyping. 
Complete outfits for Rubber-Stamp making. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 
304 N. Third Street ST. LOUIS, MO. 























“Iuks with a World-wide Reputation” 
Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 


Offices in Ebery Country where Printing is Bone 





















Mfg. Agent for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


NEW YORK .... CHICAGO 





Letterpress o tiga 
Lithographic In k s — 
. Ink Softener 

Lichtdruck d Gloss Compound 
Bookbinders’ = Solvine (for removing 
Tin-Printers’ Dry ———” 
Celluloid Printing Kast & Ehinger's 
Copying Colors Brown cuties ‘ 
Cover and Cameo an 


ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INKS 
LIQUID DRYERS, VARNISHES and PLATE OILS 
For Every Kind and System of Printing 
BI-TONE INKS 
The World Standard Three and Four Color Process Inks 


DEALERS IN 
Bronze Powder, Egg Albumen, Lithographic Crayons, 
Dragon’s-blood, Topping Powder, Patent Color Foils. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
154-6-8 West 18th Street 355-7-9 South Clark Street 
Hellmuth Buiiding Wells Building 














HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington. Street 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


“HOOLE” 
Check 
End - Name 
Printing 
Machine 





A Job of 500 End Names can be set up and run off on 
the ‘‘HOOLE”’ Check End-Name Printing Machine at a 
cost of nine cents, and the work will equal that of the print- 
ing-press. Let us refer you to concerns who are getting the 
above results. 





End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 












Designers | 
- ney. avers 
FE Electro. 










i _GuercENs Bro 360 
el 1446-146 MONROE STREET 
: Oh oe NGS )y f5.6.5 AO oss fe 





















COPPER PIATE ENGRAVING 
& PRINTING toth TRADE- 














Awarded Gold Medal in St. Louis, 


‘ excellence in our new 


Bea “PERFECTION” 
eo ee No. 6 and No. 12 
hh, WIRE STITCHERS 


which are unapproach- 

able on the face of the 

earth for all-round ex- 
.. cellence. 














Cy We have now reached 
IN } the high-water mark of 


Printed matter and 
any information desired 
can be had on appli- 


Mo., and London, England. cation. 





143 Worth St., NEW YORK 354 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Leipzig, Germany 


THE J. L: MORRISON CO. 


27-29 Furnival St., LONDON, ENG. 


Toronto, Canada 








NOW AT 45-47-49 RANDOLPH STREET 








COMMERCIAL 


STATIONERY 
OUR SPECIALTY 


WRITE REGARDING 
THE AGENCY 
IN YOUR 
CITY 


























Pen Ruling Machine driven by Frame %, %, h. p., goor. p. m., Motor with 


Speed Controller, giving 80 per cent speed reduction. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO 
Main Office and Factory : : : : 
Manufacturers of Direct-Current Motors for practically every machine 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


used in printing and publishing plants. 








Common Sense 
Equipment 


The successful printing plants, those that turn out work quickly and at a profit, you will 
find, use only modern machinery and up-to-date “make-up” devices; speed can not be attained 
with the old-fashioned Quoins, nor can ground be cultivated with the ancient wooden plow. 
The WICKERSHAM QUOINS, and our other locking devices, are designed to increase 
accuracy and speed, never loosen or slip on press, and will be found all-important ¢ime-savers. 


Our illustrated Catalog will tell you of the many advantages. Write us to-day, get our Booklet and study the mechanism 


THE WICKERSHAM QUOIN CO., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


closely, then compare. 





WICKERSHAM QUOIN made in Two Sizes. 3,000,000 in use. 
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- Factory versus Product 


Platen Presses for Printing, for Embossing, for Book-cover Stamping, for Inlaying, and 
for Paper-box Cutting and Scoring, in the Highest State of the Art, in the Shortest Period of 
Time and at the Lowest Cost of Production. 


This is probably the best equipped plant for the purpose in existence; but we do not expect 
to cease bettering it: improvement begets improvement. 

Accredited Printers will be welcome visitors. The location, in Long island City, is Easterly 
from the New York Grand Central Railroad Station, within a radius of about a thousand yards 
from the East River, the Blackwell Island Bridge and the terminals of the Belmont and Pennsyl- 
vania Tunnels. Since we broke ground, contiguous land values have easily doubled. 


An eminent philologist, Dr. Holland, admitted that a woman had the right to sing bass. Then 
he ejaculated, But how it would sound! 


Whistles have been made from the caudal appendages of pigs, but the result simply proved 
that even well-known adages might have exceptions. 


So, while Printing Presses may be built in a foundry, we submit that, day-in-and-day-out, 
the purchaser is more likely to get better value for the price paid where the factory is on a 
parity with its product. Illustrated catalogue mailed upon request. 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY 
TWO-FIFTY-THREE BROADWAY NEW YORK 























TYPE -CASTER-TYPE 


Should be of uniform height 
and body, and line with foundry type and 
free from burrs, or it will make extra work 
in the make-ready. \ (8) 

Should be solid NS SS 
or it will not stand up in stereotyping or SS ANNES 
long on the press; it will drop and shrink. “ 
See if it is solid by breaking. For Fine Printing Get the Right Finish. 


Should be equal to foundry type No. 615 


in quality, accuracy of the height, body 


a “LISBON SUPERFINE” 
Should cost less than half 


of the foundry prices, regardless of ex- Is a paper with a finish specially adapted 
press charges, etc. for dry lithographing and fine printing. 


. A beautiful writing surface. 
Nuernberger-Rettig Type 8 
will stand the above tests. Send for sam- IT MAKES A GOOD IMPRESSION. 
ples and see. 
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PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 


20 Vesey Street NEW YORK 
UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC TYPE-CASTING London, Sydney, Wellington, Havana, Mexico, D. F., Buenos Aires. 


MACHINE COMPANY queer ee Cable Address for all Offices—‘t PARTRACOM.”’ 




















Printers who are most exacting 
are particular about the quality of 


—--e NK ex 
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To the new customer we offer 
you the following guarantee. 
The old customer does not 
require it. 


Ow Guarantee 


TO ANY PRINTER sending us an order 
for BOXER BLACK: We Agree to pay 
charges both ways upon his failure to find 
the quality as advertised. We stand back 
of every drop of ink we sell you. 
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J l 
| SEND FOR Our New SPECIMEN Book | 
L 


The Big Four Printing Ink Company 


es Ee Main OFFICE AND FACTORY 
61-63 PLYMOUTH PLace . . . CHICAGO 


606 CoMMERCIAL PLace . NEW ORLEANS BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 






































HUBER’S COLORS 
IN USE SINCE 1780 











J. M. HUBER 
113-115 Vine STREET, : : Str. Louis, Mo. 
133 PeaRL STREET, ; : . Boston, Mass. 
350 DEARBORN STREET, . : . Cuicaco, ILL. 
233 SouTH FIFTH STREET, . PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


PRINTING 
INKS 


The steady growth in demand for J.M.Huber’s 
Printing Inks has necessitated the establishment 
of the above mentioned branches. Customersin 
the near-by territories will do well to orderInks 
from the nearest branch, thereby saving time. 


J.M.HUBER 


Manufacturer of Dry Colors, Varnishes, 
Printing and Lithographic Inks 
Main Office, 150 Worth Street, 3-6 Mission 


Place, NEW YORK 
Factory, 222-252 Fortieth Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 























FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 


EsTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 





A MoperRN OUTFIT FOR NEWSPAPERS 


JAMES ROWE “‘cticaco, it.” 


LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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New $€ 
Cutter| 


‘* Better Than Ever ’’ 

















Triple Geared. 


No Single-geared Cutter has equal 
Durability or Strength. 


High-grade in every respect. 
Guaranteed Accurate, Strong and Fast. 





CATALOGUE AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 


Child Acme Cutter Co. 


Manufacturing only Cutting Machines 


33-37 Kemble Street - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
41 Park Row - - - - * NEW YORK,N.Y. 














INKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co. 





—Main Office and Factory— — Branches — 


SAINT LOUIS - MISSOURI CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
U. @ A. DALLAS 




















rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 


[’ is distinguished for the 








SELLING AGENTS 


. »« NEw York, N.Y. 

. CHICAGO, ILL, 

« . CHICAGO, ILL. 

. TORONTO, ONT. 

. Lonpon, Enc. 

4 et Pat ert BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS BROS. .. ._. .SYDNEY,N.S.W. 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., CaPE Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


A.G. BURTON’S SON 


133 to 139 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





E. C. FULLER CO., 
28 Reade St., New York 


THE J.L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 


Sole Eastern Agents 
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THE EXPRESS TRAIN 


OF THE PRINTING-PRESS LINE 











Che Autopress 


(DELIVERY MECHANISM RAISED FOR MAKE-READY ) 


The only Automatic Flat-bed Cylinder Job Printing Press 
in the World. 


CAPACITY, 5,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR. 
AUTOMATIC FROM BEGINNING TO END. 


Automatic Top Sheet Feed (No Suction). Automatic Jogging Table. 
Automatic Elevator. Automatic Two-sheet Detector. 
Automatic Delivery Mechanism. Automatic Throw-off. 
Reciprocating Motion (Bed and Cylinder travel in opposite directions). 
Perfect Register. 
Perfect Inking Apparatus (novel and highly ingenious mechanism). 
Also includes a Semi-Automatic Feed. 














THE AUTOPRESS COMPANY 


M. D. KOPPLE, PRresIpENT 
COLLEGE POINT, L. 1. Main Office—299 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


Send for our ‘“‘Sledgehammer Facts” and Catalogue. 























No. 133 


Catalogue and Book Folder 
Another New One 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 





=a 
Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 
Erie, Pa., U. 8. A. 


New York Agencies | Chicago 


Chas. A. Sturtevant & Co. Chas. A. Sturtevant & Co. 


8 Park Row Dearborn Street 
, London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons e 


42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 

















Guess Who 
—moak es —_the—_best —cats— 
THATS EASY ! 


' GOK AT BOTIOM OF PAGEQ 


~ 


vm 
» 


N 


WILLLAMSON =HAFFNER 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 


IDIGINVIAIR COLO. 








Kairteld Cover 


=a] GOOD COVER reflects very 

Ne definitely a high standard. It is good 

Zz) advertising and good business to 
===! point out to a customer the advisa- 
bility of having his advertising literature equal 
in paper and printing the quality of his product. 
He certainly can not expect to convince people 
of the menit of his goods if he does not reflect 








their high standard in his literature. 


Fairfield Covers are one of the really few fine Cover Papers. 
They are not only good in quality, but equally good in appearance. 
They have all the good features that should be in a Cover Paper, 
and others not usually seen, but particularly valuable. 

There are six colors, two sizes and three weights. They are 
adapted to the light-weight circular or the heavy-weight catalogue 
cover. The sample-book will show you better than we can tell how 
really fine Hairfield Cauer is. If you have not the book, get one 
from us or our Agents. 
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LOOK AT THIS—3,000 Books per hour, SAVING 50 to 754 labor bill. 
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“Kidder” Self-feed Bed & 


Platen Printing Presses 


Built in four sizes. Prints from the Roll. Prints in One or Two Colors on 
one side and One Color on the reverse side of the web. Prints from type. 
Special attachments can be added to the press (illustration shows a number 
of these attachments) for numbering, perforating, slitting, punching, folding, 
etc., at the same time as printing. 

The most reliable press built on which tickets, transfers, checks, and any kind of 
long run printing can be done with profit. 

Let us know the class of printing of this character you do, when we will be 
glad to advise the best size for your work and submit prices. 


Circulars Numbers One and Two give particulars. Get them. 
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The best all-round Book and Cut 
Ink on the market to-day. Made in 
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NEW FRICTION CLUTCH 


The Advance Power Cutter 


is now equipped with a Friction Clutch so 
constructed as to double the speed of the 
machine, and at the same time minimize 
the danger of breakage from strain. The 
power is applied gradually and can be in- 
stantly released at any point. A powerful 
automatic brake is provided. 


The Advance Power Cutter 


is built for service. It has speed, accuracy, 
convenience and durability. Send for a 
circular and learn more of its advantages. 








Sold by Manufactured by Salesroom and 


Dealers | The Challenge Machinery Co. | ,,,¥2?o"",.. 
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Fastest Presses in the World! 


HIGH-SPEED (5 () S S STRAIGHTLINE 


Go and see them at the Jimes-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Cutting and folding at marvelous speed accomplished by entirely new 
folding devices lately patented and solely owned by 
THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


These valuable improvements Press can be plated without removing rollers. 
Patented Ink Fountain, adjusting screws all at end of fountain. 


in addition to speed: All Roller Sockets automatically locked. 
Positively can not cut ribbons upon collecting. 
Design and Construction positively prevent breaking of webs. 








HIGH-SPEED ‘‘GOSS’’ SEXTUPLE STRAIGHTLINE 








Not merely an advertisement, but demonstrated daily by presses in actual 
operation at the Cincinnati Times-Star. 


THE ONLY SEXTUPLE PRESSES IN THE WORLD PRINTING A 
DAILY NEWSPAPER AT THE FOLLOWING MARVELOUS SPEED 


72,000 papers per hour of four, six, eight, ten or twelve pages. 

54,000 papers per hour of sixteen pages. 

36,000 papers per hour of fourteen, eighteen, twenty, twenty-two 
or twenty-four pages. 

18,000 papers per hour of twenty-eight or thirty-two pages. 





PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office and Factory, 16th St. and Ashland Ave. Metropolitan Building, No. 1 Madison Avenue 
LONDON — 90 Fleet Street 



































The Canadian Quick-Change Double Magazine 
Mergenthaler Linotype 


| 4-pt. The machine that has created a furore 1 4-pt. 


in the printing world 
Model No. 4 








Fitted with 
New Patent 
Automatic 
Magazine 
Quick-change 
Attachment 


Two 
Magazines 
Both 
Full Size 
with 
Two 
Fall 
Fonts of 
Two-letter 


Matrices 


In Less than 
a Minute 
other 
Magazines 
containing 
Entirely 
Different 


~ Faces can be 


Substituted 
by the 
Operator for 
those in 
use 
Without Any 
Lifting 
Whatever 


Speed from 7,000 to 9,000 ems per hour from either magazine, 


on any length of line up to 30 ems. 


The Fastest Double Magazine Linotype in the World 


Price, $3,500.00, subject to discount on application 


One keyboard of only 90 keys, four different faces, 360 characters, and a producing capacity limited only by the speed of the 
operator. We invite comparison with the Double Magazine Linotype built and sold by the American company. 


To Inventors. We are prepared to purchase any useful inventions covering improvements on Linotype machines for the United 
States, South and Central America, Canada and Europe. Do not sell your invention to any one else before submitting it to us. 


Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited 


TORONTO, CANADA 


























The following advertisement has appeared in a Canadian 
Trade Paper, inserted by the MERGENTHALER COMPANY, . 
Limited, of Canada, which is owned and controlled by the 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY of New York: 





“THE AMERICAN MERGENTHALERS, in MODELS 4 
and 5, Double-Deckers and Standards. All Quick Change 
Machines, with Latest Improvements. Interchangeable.” 











An Endorsement of the American-Built Linotype 





MONTREAL, May 1, 1908. 
Mr. Tuomas BLanp, 
Manager, Mergenthaler Company, Lid., 
35-9 Lombard Street, Toronto, Ontario: 


Dear Sir,—We have now been using your Model No. 4 Double Magazine 
Machine for some months in our office, and have pleasure in stating that it is 
entirely satisfactory in every respect. 

We require that both the upper and lower magazines should be operated at the 
same speed, and since your Mr. Shaw has made a slight alteration, we now can set 
matter equally as fast from the lower as from the upper magazines. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) La PRESSE PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., 
L. G. Gratton, Gen. Supt. 


AMERICAN USERS of Double Magazine Linotype Machines, we are sure, will 
be delighted to know that their Machines can be changed with a slight altera- 
tion so that Lower Magazine Font can be set as fast as the font from the Upper 
Magazine can be set. Every user of a Double Magazine Linotype should at once 
have the Mergenthaler Linotype Company put this wonderful alteration on their 
Machines. (We don’t know, but we guess, Mr. Shaw must have put an Attach- 
ment on the Upper Magazine to make it as slow as the Lower Magazine before 
he got them both equally fast!!!) The only Double Magazine Linotype that 
can be operated at a speed of 7,000 to 9,000 ems per hour from either Upper 
or Lower Magazine is our CANADIAN MERGENTHALER MODEL No. 4. 





Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited 
70-72 YORK STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
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THE STUDENT’S PROGRESS 


PROGRESS IN LEARNING, AS WE 
HAVE SEEN, IS NEVER CONTINUOUS. 
IT IS A GRADUAL AND. IRREGULAR 
GROWTH FROM A CONDITION OF 
MENTAL UNCERTAINTY AND CON- 
FUSION TO ONE OF AUTOMATIC 
CERTAINTY. THE LEARNER AL- 
WAYS ADVANCES BY JUMPS. FOR 
A TIME THERE SEEMS TO BE NO 
PROGRESS. THIS.CONDITION MAY 
CONTINUE ONLY A FEW DAYS OR IT 
MAY LAST SEVERAL WEEKS. BOTH 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS ARE DIS- 
COURAGED BECAUSE THEY DO NOT 
UNDERSTAND THAT THIS IS ONE 
OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
LEARNING PROCESS. SUDDENLY, 
AND SOMETIMES WITHOUT PREMO- 
NITION, THE DIFFICULTIES CLEAR, 
AND THE LEARNER LEAPS FOR- 
WARD. FREQUENTLY HE JUMPS A 
LITTLE FARTHER THAN HIS PRES- 
ENT POWERS JUSTIFY, AND THEN 
HE FALLS BACK AGAIN; BUT IF:SO,. 
IT IS ONLY FOR ASHORT TIME. THE 
SUDDEN ADVANCE IS THE PRECUR- 
SOR OF THE GENERAL FORWARD 
MOVEMENT THAT IS TO FOLLOW. 
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FROM “MIND IN THE MAKING,” BY PROF. E. J. SWIFT 
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LETTERS AMONG THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


BY VIRGINIA FISH. 


me MERICA has attained a lit- 

f erary proficiency similar to 

that of the small boy, who, 

certain of his mastery of 

alphabetical mysteries, de- 

lightedly and irresponsibly 

writes compositions on all 

the objects that fall beneath 

his observation, just because 

he knows his letters, not be- 

cause he has very much to 

say. In consequence of an 

almost universal knowledge of reading and writ- 

ing, no event or sensation in the life of the nation 

or the existence of an individual escapes some- 

body’s pen. Poets are as the sands of the sea for 

number, and all one’s neighbors are either short- 

story writers or novelists, actual or prospective. 

Long possession and common use have blunted the 

wonder of the marvelous gift of letters, but to 

him who truly loves the practice of writing, the 

use of written words must ever be accompanied 

by a sense of responsibility, the invention of 

the alphabet must rank as the chiefest of man’s 

accomplishments. Ancient peoples ascribed magi- 

cal properties to the use of letters and attributed 

their invention to divine inspiration. The Egyp- 

tians, the Chinese and even the Greeks have their 

myths respecting the manner in which this gift 

was conferred by Heaven upon man. Even to-day 

there exists a belief that the alphabet was given 

to Moses by God himself, on Mount Sinai. The 

majority of us, however, are so well satisfied sim- 

ply with the possession of the joys of writing and 

reading, that we dismiss the matter with Sancho 

Panza’s exclamation: ‘“ Blessings be upon the 

head of Cadmus, the Phcenicians, or whoever it 
was that invented books.” 

According to the theory most generally 

accepted, at some time from seven to thirteen cen- 


turies before the Christian era, the Phoenicians, 


“commercial princes of the ancient world, carried 


to the nations with whom they traded a commodity 
of greater value than gold from Ophir or silver 
from Tarshish — an alphabet of true phonetic let- 
ters. From what sources the men of Tyre and 
Sidon gained their knowledge is unknown. The 
use of phonetics the Egyptians probably taught 
them, but their alphabet, born primarily of the 
Pheenician’s need of a common means of com- 
munication with the different-tongued nations 
with which he dealt, found completion as a result 
of selection and adaptation untraceable in their 
processes. The Phoenicians sought supremacy 
only in commerce, and apparently the alphabet 
remained to them a thing of utility only, a means 
of barter and exchange, for they have left no lit- 
erature. These seafarers and landrovers never 
knew the magnitude of their discovery, nor fore- 
saw that when the riches for which they strove 
were buried in the dust of a thousand years, when 
their opulent cities were but memories and their 
fleets phantoms, one treasure would prove incor- 
ruptible and Phoenicia would be most remembered 
because out of it came letters. 

“The Phoenicians brought fresh knowledge 
into Greece, and among other things, letters, which 
were not in use before.”’ So says Herodotus, and 
an interesting extract from Dionysius of Miletus 
narrates that the poet Linus was the first to make 
use of the new alphabet. The introduction seems 
to have taken place about the seventh century 
B. C., and in the-succeeding centuries of Grecian 
civilization the art of writing was a medium for 
the expression of a language through which men 
spoke as never before or since. The linguistic 
pride of the Greeks was unparalleled and perfec- 
tion was sought in every detail of speech to 
such a degree that when an oration was delivered 
the very fishwomen would cry out in derision if 
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the orator mispronounced or misaccented a word. 
The Grecian alphabet is singularly complete, yet 
the modern alphabet is a direct descendant of the 
Roman letters. The Greek mind was complex, the 
Roman simple, and the principal improvement 
made by the Romans on the Greek alphabet was 
the simplification of the syllabic letters — theta, 
psi, xi— which are combinations of vowels and 
consonants, substituting for them single phonetic 
sounds. 

Previous to Grecian civilization there exists 
no writing that can be called literature. The 
Egyptian, Assyrian and Persian writings are frag- 
mentary and are of most value as historical data. 
The Grecian literature is as comprehensive as the 
Greek intellect and has stood to all nations since 
its day as an unattainable model. This golden 
age of letters produced a Homer in poetry, a 
Demosthenes in oratory, a Plato in philosophy, a 
Herodotus in history, a Euripides in drama, and 
they spoke or wrote a language which even now 
casts its spell upon the minds of men in unequaled 
power. 

Through his language the Greek seems des- 
tined most to survive, for while the vandalism of 
time and the tyranny of conquerors have left of 
Grecian art but defaced Parthenon, broken col- 
umn and noble fragments of statuary, the pres- 
ervation of the Greek tongue to our own time in 
nearly its original form is a curious exception to 
the fate of most monuments of a nation’s progress. 
When Rome conquered Greece, with subsequent 
invasion of illiterate tribes of Gaul and Goth, fol- 
lowed by hordes of Moslems, the Greek language 
survived through the influence of Christianity. 
The heads of the church at Constantinople, which 
in the fourth century became the capital of Rome 
with a Christian emperor as ruler, abolished the 
use of hieroglyphics, substituting therefor the 
Grecian alphabet, which was spread abroad by 
the scattered emissaries of the church. 

The earliest Greek manuscripts — earlier than 
any discovered in Greece, Italy or Asia Minor — 
were found in Egypt, long occupied by the Greeks 
after the conquests of Alexander. Of the last cen- 
tury previous to the Christian era specimens are 
unearthed elsewhere, one singular source being 
the buried city Herculaneum, which has yielded up 
manuscripts calcined by lava and carbonized to 
blackness, but still translatable. The remains of 
the ancient Greek writings are generally divided, 
in respect to the use of the alphabet, into three 
classes; the first includes inscriptions written in 
square capitals on marble, stone or metal, mate- 
rials used by the Greeks for public advertisement 
of state matters; the second class, which belongs 
to the earliest manuscripts, contains that class of 
writing called “ uncial,” a combination of capitals 
and rounded letters, the earliest specimens of 
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which are found on the papyri occasionally dis- 
covered in Egypt. The third class is formed of 
lower-case or “‘ minuscule ” characters, composed 
of cursive letters, the forms of which were gradu- 
ally developed as a more rapid manner of writing 
was acquired. The cursive or running hand 
became more and more leaning until it assumed 
the form in which it was transferred to types by 
the printers of the fifteenth century, thus render- 
ing permanent the Greek character as it is printed 
and read at the present day. 

A variety of writing materials were in use 
among the Greeks and Romans, but the stationery 
for common use was a metal tablet covered with a 
thin layer of wax, on which the characters were 
written with an iron or ivory stylus, which had a 
flattened end for erasing errors. Citizens of dis- 
tinction always carried such tablets with them, as 
they were used for letters, notebooks and the writ- 
ing necessities of daily life. Books were written 
on papyrus or parchment, and a reed pen was 
used, as in Egypt. 

A consideration of Grecian and Roman history 
of letters makes impressive the value of the slave 
writers and readers who did so much to preserve 
for modern enjoyment the literature of the period. 
To two classes of the scribes Eusebius has given 
names. Those who transcribed documents of 
importance he called the “calligraphers” or 
“beautiful” writers, and to those who were 
employed on current affairs, either public or pri- 
vate, he named “tachygraphers” or “rapid” 
writers. Scribe and librarii, slaves whose duties 
were connected solely with the library, formed 
important accessories to the households of Roman 
gentlemen of wealth, for the conquering Roman 
adopted from the intellectual Greek the habit of 
collecting books. Libraries became so fashionable 
in Rome that sometimes individual collections of 
books numbered sixty thousand volumes. Oftener 
than not the master of the household could not 
read or write and his bondman was the true lover 
of his library. Seneca ridiculed the pretensions of 
illiterate Romans who “adorn their rooms with 
thousands of books, the titles of which are the 
delight of the yawning owner.” 

The multiplication of manuscript copies devel- 
oped into an industry and they became a regular 
article of export to the colonies. Fifty or a hun- 
dred copies of a book were made at once, the mode 
of transcription being as shown in the cover- 
design of this number — one scribe read, while 
others wrote from his dictation. Such may have 
been the task of AMsop, the fable writer, or 
Terence, the Roman poet, for both were slaves. 
Many cultivated men of rank, by the misfortunes 
of war, were reduced to slavery under Roman 
masters, who were by far their intellectual infe- 
riors. Yet when such an one, conversant with the 





















delights of reading, stood among his fellows, with 
a scroll inscribed with the Greek of Sappho or the 
graceful Latin of Horace, or when from the walls 
of the pinacotheca resounded Adromache’s plea — 
then for the moment the slave must have forgotten 
his bondage, for he was truly the mouthpiece of 
the immortals. 





MIND, MORALS AND ‘ PRACTICALITY.” 


Mr. Bryce, who is certainly one of the most “ success- 
ful” men of his day, warns students and educators in a 
commencement address against excessive pursuit of the 
“practical” in university life. The university, he holds, 
that does not implant a love of truth for its own sake, a 
deep interest in science and the higher learning, a strong 
sentiment of justice and rectitude, not only fails of its 
nobler mission but “ discharges even the practical part of 
its functions far less effectually ” than the institution that 
cultivates high intellectual and moral ideals. 

President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, the other day 
made a similar appeal for high individual and social stand- 
ards. Ours may be a time of syndicates and combinations, 
he said, but every man, after all, “ must find himself and 
see to the integrity of his own soul.” The individual con- 
science can not be absorbed and merged; combination can 
not release the individual, and no business is really 
“impersonal”? from a moral point of view. It follows, 
Doctor Wilson pointed out with great force, that “ the ten- 
dency to be practical will not conquer the tendency to be 
moral,” and that the moralist “ will dictate both to the 
lawyer and to the man of business.” 

He will dictate because the distinction between right 
and expediency, as superficially and loosely made, is base- 
less. The real distinction is between urging an individual 
to be moral in immoral surroundings, to lead a perfect life 
in a very imperfect environment, and expecting him to live 
up to the moral standards of the community while striving, 
with others, to remove obstacles to still higher conduct and 
to reform conditions. 

In other words, individual reform implies parallel social 
reform, attention to conditions, laws and institutions. The 
rebate system, for example, could not have been eliminated 
if the appeal had been directed solely to individuals. The 
great necessity was to enact legislation designed to make 
rebating dangerous and to destroy the excuse that “ all do 
it.” Honesty and morality “pay,” but the phrase has a 
profound social significance. The war on graft, unfair 
privilege, fraud and other evil is a campaign for such 
reforms as will render it easier for the individual to follow 
his better nature. 

Life is intensely practical, but so is the moral law and 
so is the highest attainable culture. The neglect of the 
intellect or of the moral nature means to-day, as it always 
has meant, decay and retrogression even in the material 
spheres of life. Nothing is less “ practical” than contempt 
of the noblest and highest of which humanity is capable.— 
Chicago Recor.-Herald. 





WHEN Texas passed a law requiring insurance com- 
panies to invest a portion of the premiums collected in the 
State in Texas securities, many of them withdrew from the 
State, and the cry was raised that the Legislature was 
driving enterprise from the country. They missed the 
mark, however, for the people were accustomed to that sort 
of bluff. Now the companies have come to the conclusion 
that the people do not give a cuss, so they are going back 
and walking up to the licklog—Ada (Okla.) Democrat. 
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EVOLUTION IN LANGUAGE. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


LL printers are interested in lan- 
guage forms, but proofreaders need 
more than any others concerned 
with printing to have a correct and 
systematic knowledge of them, 
especially of those current at the 
present time. It is simply impos- 
sible for any one to contend against 

a certain amount of change in the usages of the 
language, and yet many of the changes often sup- 
posed to have been made are not, and some should 
not be allowed to become, established. A familiar 
example of what is meant by this are the words 
Congressman and Assemblyman, with regard to 
capitalizing. Many newspapers, and even books, 
now have Congress and Assembly, with capitals, 
but congressman and assemblyman without them. 
But the compounds mean member of Congress and 
member of Assembly, and there is no change in 
the nature of the collective names. Such practice 
should never become established. It has become 
very common, though. And many examples of 
equally unreasonable inconsistency could easily be 
gathered, but the main point is to call attention to 
such processes in general, and to sources of infor- 
mation. 

An excellent book was named last month, 
which deals mainly with individual words, and it 
was said to be the best of its kind. Another book 
is now to be similarly recommended, necessarily 
including much of the same information as the 
first, though not nearly all of it, and only as inci- 
dental to general history. This one is Lounsbury’s 
“ History of the English Language.” It is pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

No one could look into these two books without 
discovering stories of positive change of form and 
of expression in English language, especially as 
between two different periods, particularly as con- 
trasting early periods with the present. In this 
respect some very interesting and important facts 
stand prominent. The earlier period is usually 
much earlier, often ending centuries ago; and 
present usage predominantly dates from centuries 
ago, though many changes have taken place in the 
meantime. 

Books are not so written that it is profitable to 
pin one’s faith to any of them unquestioningly, 
and most good authors are well aware that they 
say things that they would modify afterward if 
possible, if only because of later information, or 
even further digestion of the same information. 
It is in no carping spirit that we shall criticize 
one of Professor Lounsbury’s statements, and the 
opinion offered in opposition is only a personal 
opinion, while the statement is one that many 
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language historians have made before Professor 
Lounsbury did, one of them being George P. 
Marsh, who wrote it about 1850. By the way, 
most of Marsh’s work is accurate history, and well 
told, though some of it has been superseded. 

Professor Lounsbury writes of three classes 
of losses from the language of the Anglo-Saxon 
period —loss of native words, of formative pre- 
fixes and suffixes, and then the one on which we 
shall quote him. “ The third loss,” he says, “‘ was 
in the power of forming self-explaining com- 
pounds. In this respect the Anglo-Saxon rivaled 
the modern German. Thus carpenter could with 
them be expressed by treow-wryhta, ‘ tree-wright,’ 
or ‘ worker in wood’; butcher, by flesc-mangere, 
‘flesh-monger,’ or ‘dealer in flesh’; library by 
bochus, ‘ book-house.’ Hundreds of other illustra- 
tions could easily be given of the freedom and 
facility with which men then employed the power 
of combining familiar words to form new ones.” 
Further on he says: “This power of forming 
self-explaining compounds can, however, hardly 
be said to be lost: it is rather a power held in 
abeyance, dwarfed by disuse, but by no means 
destroyed.” 

Possibly this arises from the fact that many of 
the old words have been lost — those mentioned, 
for instance, tree-wright, flesh-monger, and book- 
house; but, if so, the indictment against the his- 
torians would have to be much stronger than it 
need be made. It is not loss of the words that is 
asserted, but loss of the power of combining words 
in the same way that they were combined. But 
such power has never been lost. We exercise the 
power just as freely now, and the language has 
had no period when it was not freely exercised. 

Only a very little thought is necessary to bring 
to mind innumerable terms made by such group- 
ing as that of tree and wright, flesh and monger, 
or book and house. Whether any one of these 
word-pairs so used as one name is recognized as a 
compound or not, the nature of the locution is 
grammatically the same as what is seen in those 
that Professor Lounsbury calls compounds, and in 
fact they are all compounds, even if many people 
do not write them so. 

We do not use the word wright nearly as much 
as it formerly was used, and we do not now use 
tree in the sense it had in tree-wright; but we still 
have some words, as wheelwright and playwright, 
axletree and whiffletree, that preserve wright and 
tree in those old senses. Of course all such words 
originate through the power to make an unlimited 
number of such compounds, and we may repeat the 
assertion that the power has never been and is not 
restricted, so far is it from being actual history 
that such power is lost. 

Our forefathers had a number of good words 
that we might have done well to keep, if only to 
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subserve our preference for short terms, instead 
of some of the periphrastic expressions we now 
use. But, conversely, we also have many con- 
venient short expressions, and even single words, 
which serve in place of their circumlocutions. 
These substitutions have come about in various 
ways, largely through new combinations of ele- 
ments taken from Latin and Greek, and through 
adoption of similar combinations previously used 
in Romance languages. Much of this process of 
substitution is elucidated in “ Words and Their 
Ways in English Speech,” in Professor Louns- 
bury’s book, and in Trench’s books, “‘ On the Study 
of Words” and “Glossary of English Words,” 
these last two books containing many interesting 
paragraphs that explain the development of word- 
meanings. 

The intention in starting this writing has not 
been carried through, for the subject was only to 
have been skimmed through in this and the pre- 
ceding article, and so much space has been devoted 
to the power of compounding that it seems better 
now to dwell on that and leave the rest for later 
writing. We intend to examine the question of 
how far periods of differing usage can be deter- 
mined, and other questions also may be well worth 
consideration. 

A specimen of picturesque old compound 
words may be found in the title of a poem, “ The 
Ayenbite of Inwit.” Ayenbite is simply the words 
we now write again and bite, and these words are 
individually English equivalents of the Latin ele- 
ments of the word remorse. Inwit (inner know- 
ing) was used for what we now call conscience. 
The Latin and English equivalents were not both 
needed, and, under the Latinizing influence pre- 
vailing when the choice was made, the older Eng- 
lish words dropped out. 

Proofreaders can not all be expected to know 
Anglo-Saxon, or even much later language that 
has become disused. But these old things come to 
hand occasionally, and it is profitable for a proof- 
reader to be prepared for anything. Those who 
care to study these things will find smatterings of 
them in the books we have named, but for closer 
study (by which they will profit in more ways than 
we can tell) they must have special books. 

One more word about compounding. It is 
a matter essentially simple, but intrinsically 
involved, because of innumerable details. The 
strongest tendency of the time seems to be toward 
utter indifference, an extreme instance of the 
effect being found in such forms as “ get at it 
iveness,” seen in a current newspaper. It cer- 
tainly does seem that even compositors should 
know that this is one word, not four words. 
No serious consideration of the subject can be 
expected to contemplate such possibilities of igno- 
rance and carelessness. 


























Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ART AND THE PRINTING CRAFT. 

NO. IX.— BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 
MEXTURE, as a quality to be consid- 
ered in the physical expression of a 
piece of art-work, enters into most 
of the crafts. In decoration it is so 
involved with form and color that 
nothing can be done without a due 
regard to all three conditions. In 
representative painting it is recog- 
nized as of the utmost importance; in fact, from 
the technical literature of painting alone one might 
gather a mass of implied knowledge which would 
serve as a basis of classification for all known tex- 
tures according to their esthetic values. Of the 
painter good understanding of texture is required 
—and a competent rendering of it as well; flesh 
must appear as flesh, wood as wood, silk as silk, 
and the like. Further than this, the painter finds 
it necessary to select beautiful textures and bring 
them into harmonious apposition. 

The actual rendering of textures in painting 
does not concern us, being a problem of the paint- 
er’s technic alone; it involves, in its highest attain- 
ment, a great knowledge of effect, combined with 
manual skill in the handling of edges and surfaces 
in the picture. The tailor needs to know the tex- 
tures of certain materials thoroughly, since he 
judges the quality of his cloth by this character- 
istic; but the artist needs more than this; he is 
required to reproduce all manner of textures, to 
choose and collate the beautiful ones, and finally 
to leave his finished canvas with a surface that 
shall itself be beautiful in this regard. The thin, 
mysterious staining of a Whistler, the richly 
plastic “ feel” of a Rembrandt, the pearly surface 
of a Corot — these perfections never came wholly 
by chance, but were effected because these masters 
knew and loved beautiful surfaces. The color has 
its share in the result, but the physical medium has 
also been considered. 

In the field of art, as well as in the weaving 
trades, the texture is a sign of character in the 
material. In an object of utility which must be 
subjected to the sense of touch, as a printed book 
must be, this characteristic should be chosen as 
carefully as the color, which affects only the eye of 
the user. 

In all the crafts which have to do with the 
clothing of man, the eye and hand are trained to 
detect the quality in the material. The dress- 
maker may know little of color, in the technical 
sense, but she knows at a glance and a touch the 
quality and value of any piece of cloth — and prob- 
ably knows from what raw materials it is woven. 
This training is part of her business. The jeweler 
knows the difference between the luster of pale 
gold and the shine of brass. So in all the crafts. 
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But the printer views with equal eye the varied 
lines of the papermaker, and chooses by color and 
the relative ease with which the stuff can be 
worked. 

We use paper all the time, just as a dress- 
maker uses cloth, but it never occurs to us that we 
might know something about it from the esthetic 
side. We do not find this sort of information in 
our manuals, and the field is open to every crafts- 
man who has an original curiosity and a leaning 
toward the artistic phase of his work. 

Inks, too, have their characteristic textures, 
and reveal more easily one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of the matter. In black inks the differences in 
quality are due to certain conditions of manufac- 
ture, such as the purity of the material, the quality 
of the medium, and the fineness of grinding. Each 
of these points has its bearing upon the price of 
the product. The better the texture, the higher 
the money-value. The manner of using also has 
its effect, of course. A fine black, printed care- 
fully on a dampened sheet of hand-made paper, 
and so controlled that its maximum of richness is 
obtained together with a precise rendering of the 
type, is one of the most perfect achievements of 
the craft. The same ink, run upon poor material 
and not exactly controlled, is mere waste. 

But the principle is clear enough. Good tex- 
tures in printing materials have a relation, more 
or less definite, to their cost. The effect of rich- 
ness can not often be obtained without actual 
quality. 

In inks, too, we find a number of different sur- 
faces which have little to do with the price of the 
stuff. Some colors are lustrous, others have a 
wholly dead or mat reflection. Some are trans- 
parent, others opaque. The pressman who endeav- 
ors to match an engraver’s proof often finds this 
out to his sorrow; an opaque color, obtained with 
mixing white, will never quite match a transpar- 
ent color obtained by thinning with varnish; the 
color may be the same, but the texture is wholly 
different. 

In papers, the principle of costs enters also, but 
to a less consistent degree. Not all the expensive 
papers are good in texture, and not all the cheap 
ones are bad. The use of the finished job has 
something to do with your choice of papers, too, 
since textures are judged as much by the sense of 
touch as by sight. If the work is to be held in the 
hand and read, as a book or pamphlet must be, the 
feel of it must be pleasant. 

The sensation of any given stock under the 
hand being thus important to the impression 
which the completed job will make, it behooves us 
to find out what causes this variation of effect. 
For it is evident at the start that the price alone 
will not serve as a guide. The raw material and 
the process of manufacture will give us a clue in 
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some cases, and in others the trained sense must 
be relied upon. 

It is plain enough that a fine linen hand-made 
stock is usually most pleasant to the touch and 
grateful to the eye. It has the feeling of strength 
or toughness, which is in itself one of the most 
desirable qualities. This characteristic is one 
which we can never neglect, but which does not 
invariably follow; certain of the Japanese papers 
are extremely delicate, yet of good texture; and 
frequently we find common manila which is supe- 
rior in feeling and surface, yet of no great tensile 
strength. 

The linen hand-made paper, at its best, stands 
at the head of the modern materials which can be 
subjected to ordinary use; and this is sometimes 
too hard for good typework, unless printed in a 
moistened state. The parchments and vellums (as 
in fact all the textures made from skins), are too 
expensive and difficult for any but the most special 
uses; but the richness of their texture is hardly 
equaled by any paper. The Japanese silk papers 
have their particular virtues in texture, being 
softer to the touch, yet very refined in luster, and 
of considerable strength. Like any exotic in the 
decorative field, they should be used consistently 
or not at all. Used freakishly, they have about the 
same artistic excellence as an affected foreign 
accent in speech. 

Of the machine-made papers, which must 
always be most generally used, the stronger linen 
papers, laid and wove, are most satisfactory in 
feeling, being strong, uniform, and _ sufficiently 
rough to be agreeable. The thin rag papers used 
in foreign publications, Bible paper and its general 
class, have all their advantages in surface and 
opacity, as well as extreme thinness and strength. 
It is when we get to some of our favorite products, 
and especially the family of coated papers, that we 
find the sense of touch most offended. 

Coated stock is of course a commercial neces- 
sity where half-tones are handled. But it lacks all 
the virtues of a good texture, aside from this one 
— its facility as a medium for half-tone press- 
work. It has very little tensile strength, since the 
basis on which it is made has little. Nothing is 
added to its toughness by the coating, which still 
adds greatly to its weight. Its appearance to the 
eye is unpleasant, since it reflects the light when 
viewed from any but a direct angle, and so lessens 
the legibility of what is printed upon it. To the 
touch it is distinctly repellant, just as a slazy, 
shoddy piece of cloth is disagreeable; the hand 
comes in contact with the surface, but has no sen- 
sation of the body or structure. Its fragile char- 
acter is matched by its perishability, and so the 
cynic finds for it one other virtue — that it will 
carry off in its swift and inevitable decay a mass 
of bad writing which has been done since its inven- 
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tion. Coated stock is a commercial necessity. But 
its use when it is not required by the presence of 
the half-tone is an offense. 

In the great variety of cover-papers now 
offered to the printer he finds abundant field for 
the exercise of his taste and knowledge in the 
choice of textures, as well as colors. Many of 
these cover-papers are excellent in feeling as well 
as tint. Others are good in one quality and lack- 
ing in the other. Some will even be found which 
have virtues in both, but somehow ill-matched; 
delicate textures with too great intensity of color, 
or strong textures with color so weak as to have a 
look of faded material. Stock of this sort has its 
use, but only in special designs, when it is chosen 
with intention, and adds its effect to the whole 
artistic intention of the job. 

This brings us to the consideration of the 
texture in its relation to the color, since, in the 
completed work, the one will have a decided effect 
upon the other. Assume that you are printing a 
program, for example, upon a grayish white Ital- 
ian hand-made stock; the design will allow of con- 
siderable black, which you will endeavor to use at 
its full intensity. It is rubricated with orange red, 
and surrounded by rules in dull green. The effect 
is rich and distinguished- in color, though the 
actual scheme is not an unusual one. Now try a 
proof on a cheap material, such as common print. 
The color is the same, but all the distinction goes 
out of the work, and the scheme appears flat and 
unprofitable. 

This is exactly what happens when we repro- 
duce an old Venetian illumination on coated stock, 
and substitute the powdery glitter of bronze for 
the opulence of burnished gold leaf. The texture 
must be consistent ‘with the design; and without 
this agreement, the most carefully wrought piece 
of composition is powerless. 

To return to the program on Italian hand- 
made: let us now assume that the customer wishes 
it to be illustrated with a half-tone, and you have 
not the facilities, or he has not the price, for 
crushing the space where the cut is to stand. The 
next best plan, it would seem, is to print the half- 
tone separately, and tip it on. You have some 
scruples against this, as it must destroy the simple 
structure of the leaflet, but that condition being 
accepted as inevitable, you proceed with the work. 
The hand-made paper is printed successfully, and 
you are pleased with its sumptuous effect under 
the color scheme you have chosen; the half-tone 
receives special attention, and your run matches 
the engraver’s proof. Then you put them together, 
and a curious thing happens. The whole job takes 
on the effect, so far as texture is concerned, of a 
thing done on coated stock. The material of lesser 
excellence will drag down the whole design to its 
level, which is one of the principles we pick up 
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early in our study of textures, and which should be 
some guide in the choice of materials where more 
than one kind of stock must be used. The texture 
of the half-tone impression adds its monotonous, 
mechanical shimmer to the difficulty, and if it does 
not convince you of the necessity for good choosing 
of surfaces, then the art side of the printing craft 
is not your side. 





THE ‘“* DEAD WRONG” DAY. 


Who does not remember a day something like this? You 
go down to the office one morning before the men start work 
so as to get things going with a good swing from the com- 
mencement and glancing around you notice on the shipper’s 
table a “rush job” which you had promised faithfully 
would be delivered the day before. This gets on your nerves 
a little, and they are not quieted by the pressman coming 
to you with a face expressing the greatest indignation as he 
informs you that the stoneman has imposed those sixteen 
pages wrongly; and at the same instant you are still fur- 
ther upset by the cutter, who is waiting with a doleful face 
to tell you that he forgot to leave the loose-leaf form for 
the Western Grain Company an inch longer than the copy, 
as the order called for. This is for an important customer, 
and you can not afford to let the job go through unsatis- 
factorily, so you have to still further upset your office by 
rushing this particular job through again. Just as you have 
finished expressing your annoyance to the stoneman for his 
carelessness, you are handed a proof of a small program 
by one of the “extra” compositors, which looks at first 
glance like an octavo dodger for a butcher shop, and you 
insult the intelligent compositor by telling him to distribute 
for the rest of the day and you hand the job to another com- 
positor to reset. You then glance around and notice that 
the slug and lead racks are nearly empty, and the stones 
and the cases littered because nobody seems to have had 
time to clean up after they were through with the job, and 
that two more of the extras are gazing helplessly at the 
work before them as if they did not know where to begin, 
while another comes up and informs you that he can not 
possibly get the next form ready on time as there is really 
nothing to work with. You turn with a sigh of relief to 
the job presses which are working away in a manner to 
make any one feel good, and picking up a neatly printed 
circular on an expensive stock you are amazed to see a 
prominent word spelt wrongly which you know was all 
right when passed by the customer and yourself, and you 
then find that the line came loose and pulled out after a 
few impressions had been run off and the man who had 
replaced the letters had transposed two of them. I think 
nearly every one will remember experiences similar to this. 
—J. Morris, in Printer and Publisher (Toronto). 





ONLY THE THIRD COMMANDMENT BROKEN. 


On account of not getting our motor in place last week, 
we had to go back to first principles when press day came. 
In other words, we had to rig a monkey-wrench to the fly- 
wheel for a crank and attach a “ Mississippi motor,” or 
rather about three of them before the paper was turned 
out. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the moving of the heavy 
and intricate printing machinery was a difficult and labo- 
rious task, we are now safely housed in our new quarters, 
and the best part of the whole thing is that the whole busi- 
ness was accomplished without breaking anything save the 
third commandment.— The Democrat, Ada, Oklahoma. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HOW TO ADVERTISE. 
NO. II.— BY S. ROLAND HALL. 
NY printers resent the action of the 
advertising man in making a care- 
ful layout of his advertisement. 
Such printers feel that this is tres- 
passing on their private domain — 
that setting the typographical style 
of the advertisement should not 
only be left entirely to them, as a 
matter of custom, but that better results will be 
obtained if this part of advertising work is left 
entirely to their initiative. This view is strength- 
ened by the crude efforts and ridiculous requests 
of many graduates of advertising schools and of 
others whose knowledge of the typographical side 
of advertising is scant. 

The general antagonism of printers to the lay- 
out is not, however, justified. In the first place, it 
should be remembered that the advertisement is 
the advertiser’s and that it is his right to have his 
copy set the way he wants it, provided it is possible 
or practicable to give him what he wants. During 
past years there has been a great deal of energy 
put into the soliciting of advertising patronage, 
but, as a rule, entirely too little attention has been 
devoted toward helping the advertiser to get the 
full value of the money he spends with the pub- 
lisher. In the typical newspaper office of the 
medium-size city or small-size city, the idea seems 
to prevail that the advertiser has no business what- 
ever to direct the form for his advertisement, that 
if all the words of the copy are inserted, the adver- 
tiser should be satisfied and should keep on spend- 
ing his money freely with the newspaper. It is 
high time for the composing-room to realize that 
it should work with the advertiser for the best 
results, that each should be tactful and willing to 
profit by an exchange of views. 

As I write, I call to mind a Washington (D. C.) 
newspaper for which I once worked, where the 
most courteous consideration is given every adver- 
tiser, where the composing-room works hand in 
hand with all who prepare copy for the columns of 
the paper, where a general advertiser can have a 
whole season’s series of advertisements set up with 
painstaking care, in accordance with directions, 
and have duplicate proofs on book-paper without 
a word about the trouble. That paper is now 
housed in a ten-story white stone building that has 
the first floor finished in mahogany and brass. 

I also call to mind a newspaper of another city, 
run by a business manager of the old school whose 
whole idea of advertising is to get the business, 
who glares at every layout, fusses about every 
proof required, and jumps up and down when the 
advertiser insists on having things the way he 
wants them. Several months ago this last-named 
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publisher rented his front office to a broker and 
now does business in a small rear room. 

Notwithstanding that practically every printer 
feels that he is a good ad.-compositor, the plain 
truth is that only a small proportion of printers 
are good at ad.-composition. Most of them have 
job-printing ideas that are detrimental to adver- 
tisements, and it seems hard for printers to put 
such ideas aside. Almost all high-grade adver- 
tising men will agree to the statements of this 
paragraph, as will most high-grade ad.-composi- 
tors. Therefore, the making of the layout by the 
advertising man who knows what he is doing is 
always justified. 

There are three reasons for the layout: 

(1) The layout gives the writer a rough pic- 
ture of his advertisement as it will appear when 
set up. It thus trains his eye to appreciate 
display effects. If his first arrangement is poor, 
the layout will show him that it is poor and he 
will be enabled to change before the advertise- 
ment is set. 

(2) If the advertisement is written by a writer 
who is to show his work to an advertiser for 
approval, the layout will enable the writer to pre- 
sent his plan clearly; a neat layout that can be 
taken in at a glance is worth half an hour of 
oral explanation as to what a writer could do or 
would do. 

(3) The layout shows the printer just what 
arrangement the advertising man wants — saves 
the printer from guessing and disappointing. 

It is a good general rule to send no copy to a 
composing-room without an accompanying layout 
of some kind. The only exception to this rule is 
where an advertiser buys space regularly in a 
paper and has a fixed style with which the com- 
positors are familiar. Then it is possible to get 
good results without a layout. 

In practical work there is no time for making 
“ pretty ” layouts unless the work is to go before 
an advertiser to make an impression. Where it 
is intended merely to show the composing-room 
what the advertising man wants, the layout may 
be roughly made, provided it gives the general 
effect desired and shows the proper arrangement 
of the various parts of the copy. 

If the writer wishes the compositor to follow 
the style of some advertisement that has already 
been published, an easy way of giving directions is 
to send along a clipping of the published adver- 
tisement with the endorsement, “ Follow this 
style.” 

In preparing copy and layout, see that you do 
these things: Show the full width and depth of 
the advertisement very accurately. 

Paste in the illustrations or sketch them 
roughly; if there isn’t time to do this, at least put 
the cut on the layout where you wish it to be 
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placed and draw a pencil mark around to show the 
space it will occupy; then mark the space “ Cut.” 
If there are several cuts, number the different 
spaces and number the cuts (on the back) to 
correspond. 

Show the border. 

Letter the display lines in roughly, striving 
to have your lettering the correct height and 
strength of the type to be used. 

Indicate the space to be occupied by the body- 
matter. Remember that if either the display or 
the body-matter comes too close to the illustrations 
the effect will not be good. 

Calculate how much body-matter will be 
required for the space, and be sure to write the 
proper amount of copy. Have the copy complete 
from headline to name and address, no matter 
what is on the layout, for the layout is only the 
typographical guide—not copy; at the same time, 
there should be no inconsistencies between the 
lines on the layout and the copy. 

Use sheets of uniform size in writing copy, 
write on only one side (folding inward any slips 
that may be pasted on the original sheets), and 
number the sheets carefully. 

The illustration here is a reproduction of an 
actual layout sent to a magazine office. This lay- 
out shows just what effect the writer of the adver- 
tisement wished and how he gave the important 
directions. Some liberty has been left to the com- 
positor. What printer would not rather have a 
layout like this to guide him than to have to guess 
at what would please the advertiser, when the 
printer may have little or no knowledge of the 
subject of the advertisement or of the conditions 
under which the advertising is to be done? 

Paper with the space divided horizontally and 
vertically into pica ems is now available, and it 
makes layouts easy to construct and easy to under- 
stand. 

Most newspapers have the thirteen-pica col- 
umn, but it must not be forgotten that there are a 
number of large newspapers with columns twelve 
and one-half picas or thirteen and one-half picas 
wide. Standard magazine page is thirty-three 
picas wide and eight inches deep; single-column 
width, sixteen picas. The column-widths of maga- 
zines other than standard range all the way from 
thirteen to sixteen picas. Unless you are sure of 
the column-width, it is best to look at a copy of a 
publication before laying out an advertisement 
for it. 

Magazines sell their space mostly by the page, 
half-page and quarter-page, but also have an agate- 
line rate. The larger newspapers sell space almost 
entirely. on the agate-line basis; some large 
papers and most small ones sell by the column inch. 
In preparing double-column advertisements for 
newspapers, the rate-card should be consulted to 














see how deep the advertisement must be when it 
is to run across two columns. 

If the borders are plain, draw them all around 
on the layout or as far around as they are to go. 
This may be done quickly with ruler and pencil. 
A pencil with a large lead will aid in making heavy 
borders. Even a waved border may be repre- 
sented accurately enough with a heavy pencil. 
Showing all of the border not only makes the lay- 
out still clearer to the compositor but it gives 
the display effect much clearer to the writer and 
enables him to change if the first selection is too 
heavy or too light or otherwise unsuitable. Of 
course time should not be taken to sketch orna- 
mental borders all around unless the work is for 
exhibition or soliciting purposes; but a small por- 
tion of an ornamental border may be sketched. 
When in doubt about the kind of border to be used, 
select a plain style. 

The advantage of lettering display lines 
roughly rather than to write them in script pen- 
manship is that it makes the layout a better pic- 
ture of the set-up advertisement. The type need 
not be imitated painstakingly, but try to have the 
letters about the size and strength of the display 
type desired. 

The most practical way of showing the space 
to be occupied by body-type is, in the case of small 
advertisements, to fill the space with light pencil 
lines as wide as the measure desired. See Fig. 2. 
If the space is large, the better plan is to draw 
a dotted line (a plain line might be taken as a 
request for a light rule) around the space —or 
to at least show the corners, and to make the width 
of the measure still clearer with a double arrow, 
as shown below. 
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Fig. 1. 

It is not safe to assume that any but the best 
equipped offices have leads cut to half picas. 
Therefore, as a rule, save compositors extra trou- 
ble by having body-matter an even number of picas 
wide, that is, have a measure either nine picas or 


ten picas rather than nine and one-half picas; let 
fractions go into the margins. 
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None except the best-equipped offices have one- 
point leads. Unless otherwise stated, a direction 
for leading will be understood as meaning two- 
point leading. 

The following table is a safe general guide as 
to the number of words to the square inch occu- 
pied by types similar to old-style roman and mod- 
ern roman. In the case of such condensed types as 
Cheltenham the table would not be a safe guide, 
nor would it be with a type-body slightly extended ; 
nor can it be depended on where copy is unusually 
full of long words. The computations are made on 
a general average of long and short words: 


CMGIAG BOUGES ocacesececoesicessacsaveeenes 69 
Sanat, 1 pemnit 1Gadeds sce eave dese sadee’s 59 
BASRA MONO 36s cos co wacanawavccaeaages 54 
5%-point, 1-point leaded................... 45 
(ENGINE SONOlde ooo tscceadcne danciseccuccare: 47 
6-point, 2-point leaded. ..........csccccesccces 34 
SEMOMIE SONGS s ooc Solos si ceicesacduiangua wees 32 
S-pomt, 2-pomt: leaded...........ccscececses 23 
RS GIG CON ereos eso k sco wre ncn cacesiagaacen 21 
1@pomt; -2-pomit leaded: . « <..':620.0cccccecces 16 
BE ROINE AGIs os ac nc ncnssencdawceavaeasews 14 
12 pemt,, 2-pomt leaded... . ccc cs cctccccs 11 
AE ONG SOMO cis a4 a coemaw sa asacusaenenala 7 
I&pomt, Zpomit leaded. . .< 6c icc cewsccevs 5 


Whether or not the advertising man should 
specify sizes and styles for type depends on the 
conditions in each individual case. If the adver- 
tising man is poor at this part of the work and is 
dealing with a good ad.-compositor, he should 
leave a great deal of liberty to the compositor. 
On the other hand, if the advertising man under- 
stands the typographical side of advertising well 
and is dealing with a poor compositor he will do 
well to leave only a little liberty to the compositor. 
If the advertising man knows exactly what he 
wants and knows that the printer has that mate- 
rial, he may specify styles for all important parts 
of the advertisement. There is no reason why 
he should not indicate just the size and style 
of border he prefers; if the printer hasn’t that 
border, he will use the nearest thing he has to it. 
My personal experience has shown that it is a good 
general rule to merely suggest styles for the dis- 
play portions of the advertisement and to leave 
the selection of sizes entirely to the printer. If I 
am not sure that the printer has the type I prefer, 
I make my direction read something like this: 
“Use De Vinne Bold or the nearest face you have.” 

It is rarely necessary for the writer to specify 
sizes and styles for unimportant displays; the 
layout will show plainly enough the effect desired. 

Since printers inexperienced in modern ad.- 
composition are likely to use a number of different 
styles of type, often mixing inharmonious styles, 
it is well to provide against it. See note in Fig. 2 
regarding the signature display. 

In any case, unless the advertising man knows 
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nothing whatever about type, it is best to specify 
the size and the preferred style for the body-type; 
for while it is not a great deal of trouble to change 
a line of display that does not look well on the 
proof, changing the body-type will practically 
mean resetting the job. 
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It is not advisable to write copy inside the lay- 
out. Let the copy be separate altogether, and have 
it complete, for the layout may be lost. Besides, 
the printer, working away on the copy, may fail 
to set subheads in their proper places if they are 
omitted from copy, and may have to undo some of 
his work. The copy that is on the layout should 
be there only to show where certain sections of the 
copy are to come —to key the copy with the lay- 
out, as it were. Some writers follow the method 
of writing A, B, C, etc., on different parts of the 
layout and numbering different sections of the 
copy to correspond; but the method illustrated in 
the reproduced layout of lettering the first few 
words of each section is the better. 

Particularly where the printing-office is some 
distance away, it is a good plan to furnish a little 
extra copy, telling the printer where it may be 
inserted in case the copy runs short for the allot- 
ted space, or telling him where something may be 
omitted if the copy overruns. The reference here 
is to advertisements designed for fixed space, as in 
the case of a magazine page. In newspaper adver- 
tising, it is the better plan to give instruction to 
set in about a certain amount of space, in “ six or 
eight inches, double column,” for example; or to 
direct the compositor to “‘ Set in this style in depth 
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necessary.” Proceeding on such instructions, the 
compositor will not be restricted and can give 
better results. 

The sensible advertising man is never affronted 
by suggestions from an intelligent printer as to 
improved arrangements, better type selections, etc. 
He knows that the printer is his best ally. 





A BROWN COUNTY EPIC. 


The gentleman from Brown fished around in his clothes 
until he found a newspaper clipping containing the follow- 
ing tender bit of verse: 


SAVED FROM THE TRAIN. 


Bud Applegate’s hog got loose one day, 
And wandered on the railroad track, 

While Bud was hunting all around, 

A-thinking for to bring him back. 


The hog he went a-snootin’ round, 
Although he should have better knew ; 

For there he was on the railroad track, 

With the fast express train jest about due. 


And all of a suddin there she come, 
And the whistle gave an awful yell; 

But the hog jest kept a-rootin’ aroun’, 

And heeded not his funeral knell. 


Bud Applegate was a-runnin’ up, 
An’ I’m telling you no lie; 
He says I’ll save that dad-burned hog, 
By Heck, if we both must die. 





Bud hit the hog with his big club, 
An’ made him squeal and prance ; 

An’ then as the train a-nearer came, 
Bud kicked him in the pants. 


The hog went scootin’ off the track, 
But I will have to state 

That when that train did come along 
’Twas the last of Applegate. 


They picked him up in baskits 
An’ buried him bit by bit; 

An’ though this happened a month ago, 
The funeral’s lastin’ yit. 

“There,” said the gentleman from Brown county, 
“there’s potry what is+potry. Do you think Riley ever 
wrote anything like that? ” 

“No,” said the artist sincerely, “I’m sure of it.”— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 





PASSING ALONG THE GAS BILL. 


Washington gas bills are printed on paper of a peculiar 
brownish-salmonish shade. The Washington bureau of the 
New York Tribune uses copy paper of about the same 
shade. 

A few nights ago George Griswold Hill, of the Tribune, 
took a night off and went to the theater. He sat in the 
third seat from the aisle. Next to him was a gray- 
mustached old man, of a most severe appearance. Hill left 
word at the office that he should be notified if anything 
turned up that needed attention. 

Several stories broke that night and the ushers brought 
him various notes on the office paper. The severe man with 
the gray mustache was asked to hand the notes to Hill. 
Finally, a note came that made it necessary for Hill to go 
to the telephone. The usher handed it to Hill’s neighbor, 
and Hill had to clamber over him to get out. 

The old man was testy. His enjoyment of the play had 
been spoiled by the notes. As Hill climbed over him he 
said: “ Dod gast it, young man, I think this is a shame. 
Why in thunder don’t you pay your gas bill? ” — Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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PIED FORM SAVES A PRINTER FROM PUNISHMENT. 


BY DANIEL C. SHELLEY. 


ILLIAM BRADFORD, first printer 
in Pennsylvania, was saved from 
court punishment by the providen- 
tial pieing of a form, if the histo- 
rians of the craft in America tell 
the incident correctly. 

Bradford established the first 
printing-plant in the colony founded 
by William Penn, and, like the other early printers, 
most of his product was religious pamphlets. 

Bradford was, of course, a Quaker, and took an 

active part in the counsels of that quaint sect. In 

the year 1692 much contention prevailed among the 

Quakers. George Keith, a Scotchman, was a public 

speaker in their assemblies, but being, as the 

Quakers asserted, a man of turbulent and over- 

bearing spirit, an interdict was issued against 

him, which forbade him acting any longer as 
school teacher, public speaker or minister at their 
meetings. A split occurred in the Society of 

Friends, the friends and enemies of Keith array- 

ing themselves on either side, and Bradford allied 

himself with the party that was supporting Keith. 

Keith was condemned at the city meetings of 
the Friends, but he appealed to the general meet- 
ing of the sect. In order that his case might be 
generally understood previous to the general meet- 
ing of the Quakers, Keith wrote and Bradford 
printed an address, which he distributed among 
the people. The religious and civil authorities 
held this address to be seditious, and Bradford 
was arrested and held prisoner for having printed 
it. At the same time the sheriff seized and 
impounded the form of four pages of type from 
which the address was printed. Bradford fought 
for the right of free speech and a free printing- 
plant, but, as he claimed, the court was packed 
against him and was determined to inflict some 
punishment upon him. A room was provided for 
the jury and the chase containing the type-pages 
of the address was submitted to them as evidence 
that Bradford was the printer of the alleged sedi- 
tious document. The jury, after being out more 
than two days, could not agree, and was dis- 
charged from further service, but Bradford was 
still held under arrest for trial at the next term of 
court and his printing material retained as evi- 
dence, thus practically preventing him from fol- 

lowing his business. The case was passed at a 

previous term of court, so that Bradford’s mate- 

rial was out of his possession for two terms of the 
courts held in the colonial days. 
The third term of court having arrived 

Bradford demanded the release of his printing 

material, but the hard-hearted justices, Jennings 
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and Cook by name, denied his demand and 
informed him that until he had stood trial and had 
been acquitted of the charge against him, his 
material would be held as evidence of his guilt. 
Like other printers of his day, Bradford probably 
had but one chase and enough body type to set 
what were known as four pages quarto size, and 
as Keith’s address filled four pages quarto size, it 
is presumed that every line of Bradford’s body 
type was locked up in the impounded form. 

Bradford was thereupon put upon trial a sec- 
ond time, and, as on the first trial, the chase con- 
taining the form was put before the jury as evi- 
dence of the charge that he had printed seditious 
matter. There was an unexplained hitch in the 
deliberations of the jury and Bradford was 
released from arrest. No reason was given for 
his release by either justices or jury, but it is said 
that the jurors were somewhat awkward in han- 
dling the form of type. None of the jurors was a 
printer, as Bradford was the only one in the col- 
ony at the time, and none of them could read the 
type in the pages, forward, backward or any other 
way. The form was lying on an ordinary plank 
table, and the jurors decided, it is related, to place 
it in a more favorable position for inspection. 
Two of them took hold of one end of the chase and 
tried to raise it to a perpendicular position, but 
finding it rather heavy and hard to lift, they 
called on another juror to assist them. The third 
juror, little knowing how easy it was to punch a 
hole through a frail form of type, put the point. of 
his cane at the back of the form and pushed with 
all of his might. The result can be easily imag- 
ined. What happened then would very likely hap- 
pen now if the same course was pursued. The 
point of the cane went through the form, and, as 
the historian of the incident tells us, “‘ like magick, 
this evidence against Bradford instantly vanished, 
the types fell from the frame, or chase as it is 
termed by printers, formed a confused heap, and 
prevented further investigation.” 

Although the pieing of the form relieved Brad- 
ford from further prosecution on the charge made 
against him, the incident brought him into dis- 
favor with the dominant party in Pennsylvania, 
and he removed to New York, where he estab- 
lished the first printing-plant operated in that city. 





PAT, THE CARPENTER. 


An Irishman, out of work, went to a carpenter super- 
intendent asking for work. The following conversation 
passed between them: 

Superintendent — Can you do carpenter work? 

Pat — Yes. 

Superintendent — Can you make a Venetian blind? 

Pat — Yes. 

Superintendent — How would you do it? 

Pat — Faith, Oi’d stick his eyes out wid me finger.— 
Crocker Quality. 
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SPACES WORKING UP AND SIMILAR TROUBLES — 


CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


BY E. ST. JOHN. 


frequently follow the insecure lock- 
ing of a form. Spaces work up; 
type, also, causing a slurring, or it 
may even break off. This is bad 
enough, but worse trouble follows 
when type pulls out and ruins 
expensive cuts. Occasionally an 
expensive job must be run off the second time 
because something in the form has pulled out. 

Chases are frequently blamed as a cause of the 
trouble. A true chase in a printing-office is a 
rarity, because the average stoneman loses no time 
straining and springing a new chase, not from 
malice, but in an effort to make a form lock with 
excessive squeeze. It is up to him to get the form 
quickly and safely to press and he does it often 
at the cost of springing the chase. 

The most common cause of spaces, type, etc., 
working up on the press is lack of careful justifica- 
tion; not lack of it in single lines, for that is rare, 
but justification from the synthetic standpoint, 
considering the form as a whole, with its constitu- 
ent parts. Since everything is made on the point 
system to-day, even mounts of electros, it would 
seem that justification should be quite simple, and 
so it is, on the surface. That it is not so simple, 
after all, you realize when you place two pages, of 
exactly the same length and breadth, side by side, 
surround them with the same furniture and give 
them the same quoin pressure — to find all of the 
form will not lift. This may happen in the case of 
two type-pages, one solid and the other leaded, or 
where one page is type and the other part type and 
part wood mounts or brass rule. But whatever 
the matter in the two pages, if they are the same 
length and breadth, why, you ask, should they not 
lift? 

Because you have not made the proper allow- 
ance for the different spring in the harder and 
softer materials. If you will take two pages of 
forty lines each, one solid and the other leaded, one 
in twelve-point, the other in ten-point leaded, you 
will find that the page with leads in it will yield 
more to the same furniture and quoin pressure 
than the solid page, and the leaded page will 
require one or more extra leads, or a reglet, before 
it will lift, because the leads between the lines are 
more yielding than the harder type. While lead 
gives more than type, the latter is more yielding 
than brass rule and wood mounts more yielding 
than either. 

After locking a form the first time, the stone- 
man, by jabbing his composing-rule between lines 
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here and there in the form, can discover where a 
little more spacing matter than seems necessary is 
required to take up the spring. He must insert 
enough lead to compensate for this spring, not 
merely enough to get the form to lift, but enough 
to hold it snug and tight on the press during run. 
It is wrong to gouge leads and slugs and to use 
“ Dutchmen ” to get a form to lift. The relief is 
only temporary and trouble will result later. 

Another cause of type working up during the 
run is careless lock-up, which may result from 
furniture placed so it binds, or an insufficient 
number of quoins, or quoins on the same side of 
the form locked some in one direction and some in 
the other, which renders them useless. Furniture 
is frequently so placed that most of the squeeze is 
on it and little on the form, or so that one part 
of the form receives too much and another not 
enough pressure. In the first place the furniture 
is binding on itself and should be rearranged; in 
the second the furniture is not properly distributed 
to the various parts of the form and should be used 
in shorter lengths. In a form of eight pages, for 
example, a separate piece of furniture should be 
placed at the foot, head and sides of each page and 
arranged so they do not bind. If the page be not 
more than fifteen ems wide, one quoin at the foot 
of the page and one for every fifteen ems of the 
page’s side should be sufficient. All quoins on one 
side of the form should lock in the same direction. 
But even when the right furniture is used and 
properly arranged and the correct number of 
quoins properly locked, the form may not lift, after 
the utmost care has been exercised in the lock-up. 

Trouble may generally be traced to insufficient 
spacing to take up the spring in various parts of 
the form. Take a large form, say a sixteen-page 
form of advertisements in a magazine, where cuts 
of all sorts and brass-rule panels of all sizes are 
mixed with type, some solid and some leaded; to 
lock up such a form securely is about the most 
difficult work in a printing-office. The only right 
way to get such a form to lift is to carefully insert 
a lead or strip of cardboard here and there till it 
does lift. In many cases it is a job of hours to do 
this, a most exasperating delay when the form 
should be on the press. 

Brass rule is a prolific source of trouble in 
many forms. In tabular work you have doubtless 
learned from painful experience that forty ems, 
say, of type beside forty ems of brass rule will 
not lock up. The type, which is softer, must be 
longer to allow for squeeze because the brass does 
not give to such an extent as the type. 

One very important point to remember in lock- 
ing a form is to apply most of the pressure at the 
foot or head of the page, leaving the pressure of 
the side quoin supplementary, because the leads 
between the lines yield to the squeeze, whereas 
















there is little spring from the side pressure on the 
ends of the lines. 

Linotype and Monotype matter is more trou- 
blesome, commonly, to lock up than type. Machine 
matter, when leaded, is not so troublesome as when 
solid, the leads yielding enough to make up for the 
unevenness of the machine matter. Here, as in 
other forms, most of the pressure should be applied 
at the foot of the form, the side quoins being sup- 
plementary. Only furniture in good condition 
should be used. Makeshifts like cardboard, blot- 
ting paper and bicycle tire-tape beside the ends 
of the lines are helpful in troublesome forms of 
machine matter. 

One way to avoid trouble in locking up large 
forms of mixed matter, which are readily han- 
dled a page at a time, but no end of trouble in a 
large form, is to have the individual pages electro- 
typed. Lock-up is then easy and spaces and type 
can not work up. This is the practice in many 
large printing-offices — especially where adver- 
tising forms of magazines are printed. Adver- 
tisers will not tolerate spaces working up and type 
breaking off, so their forms are electrotyped. This 
relieves the stoneman of worry and makes more 
work for the pressman. 

This is a good place to advise all printers to 
make their forms as unyielding as possible. Dis- 
card all wood and lead where possible and substi- 
tute iron furniture. It saves trouble, lasts longer 
and is cheaper in the long run. 


WHY MEN FAIL. 


“Two thousand and ninety-one business failures in 
1906 were the result of incompetence. The number attribu- 
table to this cause is second only in the table of failures to 
lack of capital. The liabilities involved in these business 
wrecks total $19,657,908.” Thus writes Allan Reed in the 
June System under the subject of “ Why They Failed,” in 
which the analyses of the causes of business failure are 
reported for the year 1906. 

“For instance,” he continues, “incompetency covers 
unwise credits, which is classified under a heading of its 
own with 244 failures resting upon its shoulders. As a 
matter of fact probably five hundred to two thousand fail- 
ures in 1906 were more or less due to unwise credit, but 
are classified under the head of ‘ incompetency ’ because the 
incompetence applies to more than one feature of the busi- 
ness. Speculation is another heading which in many 
instances may be closely allied with incompetence. As a 
primary cause, though, it is classified by itself with seventy 
failures attributed to it. 

“Limited capital is still another subdivision of incom- 
petence. This term is also more or less confused with a 
general heading, ‘lack of capital,’ under which 3,370 fail- 
ures are classified. When found in connection with incom- 
petence, however, it means that the incompetence was more 
conspicuous than the lack. of money —that the capital 
would have been sufficient had the merchant not branched 
out or tried to do too much.” 








A TRAVELING dago, a hurdy-gurdy music machine and a 
sore-eyed monkey attracted a curious crowd on the street 
corners last Monday.—Ada (Okla.) Democrat. 
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ONE LEAK ALMOST STOPPED. 


BY L. A. HORNSTEIN. 


MONG the many drains to which 
printers’ profits are subjected — 
and they are numerous, as any- one 
engaged in the printing business 
will readily admit — probably none 
is so serious or decreases the net 
receipts more than the continual 
outlay for sorts. While the annual 

expenditure for this purpose is probably charged 

up to the stock account, only in rare and excep- 
tional cases does the mere addition of sorts add 
anything to the actual equipment of an office. Of 
course, in some instances fonts are really enlarged 
and increased by the addition of figures, quads, 
spaces, etc., which can be used on any or all work 
that is executed in the office, but the printer’s béte 
notre is the purchase of quantities of special char- 
acters, or accents, or similar outré sorts, for use in 
some particular job, and unavailable for anything 
else. If the job is one of which no subsequent edi- 
tion will be required, the material purchased for it 
is usually so much dead stock after its completion, 
and might better be thrown into the hell-box when 
the work is distributed, rather than be permitted 
to take up valuable case room in a live and up-to- 
date printing-office. This is rather an ignominious 
and certainly very expensive disposition to be 
made of material which costs from 30 to 80 cents 

a pound. 

Even when repeat orders are to be expected on 
some large jobs for which special sorts in quanti- 
ties are needed, there is always the chance, in 
these days of competitive bidding, that the next 
time the work is contracted for it will be secured 
by some other office, thus rendering the special 
equipment useless and practically destroying the 
value of whatever has been so invested. Certain 
sorts, of course, such as figures, spaces, quads, 
leaders, etc., can with reason and a clear con- 
science be charged up to equipment, as an office 
can never by any possibility have too large a sup- 
ply of such material, but it is the continual addi- 
tion of odd and little-used characters, like small 
caps, accents, italic, special characters, a peculiar 
font of figures to suit the whim of a particular 
customer, etc., that forms the bane of a printer’s 
existence. 

Sometimes in the case of good and useful mate- 
rial purchased as sorts, it is considerable of a 
mystery what becomes of it after having been 
once used for the purpose for which it was 
intended. In one office a certain catalogue used to 
be printed semi-annually, copy for same being 
prepared in January and July of each year. This 
catalogue called for large quantities of figures, 
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quads, leaders, x’s, etc. In spite of the fact that 
ample material was supplied for each issue, yet 
when copy for the next succeeding edition was 
received, an entirely new equipment of the iden- 
tical sorts had to be purchased in order to handle 
it expeditiously. What had become of them dur- 
ing the preceding interim of six months no one 
seemed to know, but that they had disappeared in 
the meantime was self-evident and beyond dis- 
pute. The only reasonable and logical solution of 
this apparent mystery seemed to be that as the 
extra material was of such a nature as to be read- 
ily adaptable to other uses, the sorts in the course 
of a six months’ period had been freely used in 
other work, and consequently were to a large 
extent tied up in live jobs whenever copy for this 
semi-annual edition made its appearance. The 
disappearance of these sorts in this instance was 
not wholly in the nature of an unmitigated calam- 
ity, as they were in all likelihood being used to 
very good advantage and withal profitably to the 
office. The example is cited merely as illustrative 
of the fact that sorts must be added to a font con- 
stantly in order to keep it up to its full efficiency. 

On the other hand, it is a very short-sighted 
policy to attempt to do without sorts—or any 
other material, for that matter — when they are 
actually needed for the work in hand. Although 
fifteen or twenty years ago it was not uncommon 
for journeymen printers, even in some of the larg- 
est city offices, to waste valuable time in “ hunting 
for sorts ’”’ — picking standing jobs, both alive and 
dead — sometimes consuming as much as 30 cents’ 
worth of time looking for reglet or using make- 
shifts, which might have been prevented by the 
investment of 5 or 10 cents by the management, 
nowadays it is considered the part of wisdom to 
save time whenever possible, even at the expense 
of material. The modern spirit is aptly illus- 
trated by a progressive printer who owns one of 
the largest offices in the West. Seeing a composi- 
tor bending over the dead-stone picking letters, he 
quietly informed him that the most costly item in 
the composing-room was journeymen’s time; that 
the foreman had implicit instructions and carte 
blanche to buy whatever material was needed; 
and if he lacked any particular sorts, to report the 
fact to the foreman, who would see to it that the 
deficiency was supplied immediately. 

Typesetting machines which cast slugs, since 
their general introduction into the book and job 
branches of the business, have to a great extent 
obviated the necessity for the constant replenish- 
ing of body-type. As they manufacture their own 
material, so to speak, in the process of composi- 
tion, the fonts with which they are equipped are 
inexhaustible. Special characters, accents, etc., 
are very cheap as matrices, and only a few are 
necessary for any job, regardless of how extensive 
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it may be. Even the smaller offices whose equip- 
ment does not include a Linotype, or those located 
in the rural districts, remote from the base of sup- 
plies, are not debarred from these manifest advan- 
tages, as the numerous trade composition plants 
which are in operation in every large city and in 
many of the smaller communities render the mat- 
ter of securing composition at a reasonable and 
moderate price a very simple proposition. The 
composed matter is easily handled, does not pi in 
transit, and really places at the disposal of the 
smaller printer facilities which are the equal of 
those in the largest and best equipped plants in the 
United States. 

It is no longer necessary, for instance, to con- 
tinue buying 40-cent-a-pound type in order to keep 
the lower-case k box filled, as happened some years 
ago in an office where they were printing a brief 
and abstract in a case at law, in which the point 
at issue was a controversy involving the delivery 
or nondelivery of certain bricks. All through the 
voluminous testimony and lengthy argument the 
principal subject of discussion seemed to be the 
records of a “ brick check book.” Endless quanti- 
ties of lower case k’s were supplied for this job, 
and when the work was completed they might as 
well have been thrown away for all the subsequent 
use they were ever put to. 

While composing machines relieved the situa- 
tion and solved the sorts problem so far as body- 
type is concerned, the question of sorts for display 
type is still a matter for serious consideration. 
This difficulty is to a certain extent capably over- 
come in the larger offices by the provision of 
extremely large fonts of display letter in place of 
the usual small job fonts, but even this expedient 
is more or less wasteful by reason of the amount 
of money invested in the lesser-used characters in 
order to secure an adequate font. And how about 
the medium-sized and smaller offices, where capi- 
tal invested and volume of business will not war- 
rant the purchase of such large fonts? They are 
still seriously handicapped when a_ customer 
selects a particular face for a catalogue heading, 
for instance, and are compelled to make additional 
outlays for such material constantly. 

A brighter day is dawning, however, and relief 
from the sorts bugaboo in the near future is 
apparent. In response to a long-continued and 
insistent demand has appeared the concomitant 
supply. The advent of the sorts caster, or auto- 
matic typefoundry, bids fair to release the printer, 
partially at least, from the limitations inherent in 
the time-honored system of purchasing type as 
needed from the typefounder, though the recent 
fall in the price of type-metals and the shadow of 
coming events have induced the foundries to offer 
job letter at body-type prices. 

The pioneer in the field offering a means to the 
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printer to make his own type is the Baltimore 
Compositype. This machine is priced at $2,100. 
The company manufactures special matrices and 
has issued a catalogue of job and body faces, which 
are sold outright or leased. 

The Universal Automatic Typecasting Machine, 
next in the field, is the product of practical type- 
founders, and is priced at $1,400 to $1,700 accord- 
ing to equipment required by the purchaser. The 
company makes its own matrices, which are sold 
outright to customers or rented. 

The most recent candidate for printers’ favor 
is the Thompson Typecaster. This machine 
makes its initial bid for general adoption under 
the most favorable auspices, and apparently has 
come to fill a long-felt want. Its price, $1,200, 
more nearly approaches the mark which is within 
the means of the moderate-sized printing-office. 
It starts out with a large variety and equipment 
of faces ready to hand, in that all existing matrices 
in use on any of the various composing machines 
at the present time can be used on this typecaster. 
As Linotype matrices cost only 3 cents each, 
an immense stride in the right direction has 
been taken, since the purchaser of the Thompson 
machine is supplied at the outset with a source of 
cheap supplies and a variety of between three hun- 
dred and four hundred faces to select from. This 
machine has other manifest advantages — such as 
its ability to cast logotypes up to four ems in 
width, its automatic adjustability, etc., and it 
undoubtedly will prove an important factor in the 
cost of composing-room operation in the not far 
distant future. 

It is not the intention to enter into a discussion 
of the relative merits of the various typecasting 
machines within the scope of the present article. 
Suffice it to say that every piece of machinery is 
developed through a process of evolution; each of 
the typecasting machines so far introduced has 
had some improved features over its predecessors ; 
and it is not too much to hope for that within the 
present generation at least we will see almost 
every printer to a limited extent his own type- 
founder. 

Ultima Thule in the typecasting machine field 
will not have been reached, however, until in con- 
junction with the cheap matrix there is also pre- 
sented a cheaper machine — that is, one at a price 
within the reach of every printer, say from about 
$500 to $750. When that is accomplished the sorts 
question will have been completely solved and one 
of the principal leaks in the printing business 
stopped. Inventive minds are working along these 
channels, and with the great amount of thought 
and energy being expended on the proposition it is 
not unreasonable to expect that before very long 
a typecasting machine will be a necessary adjunct 
to every well-equipped printing-office. When that 
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time arrives it should bring in its wake an era of 
decreased annoyance and increased profits. The 
elimination of the sorts evil alone constitutes a 
boon of inestimable value, which of itself should 
provide a warm welcome for the typecasting 
machine. 





A DUTCH VIEW OF TUBERCULOSIS AMONG 
PRINTERS. 


A committee to study this subject has recently been 
appointed by the printers of The Hague, and a conference 
dealing with the question was lately held, when Dr. G. W. 
von Gorkom, a local medical man, delivered an address 
from which we take the following passages: 

“The doctor said he had seen it stated in a printing- 
trade journal that no occupation counted so many intelli- 
gent persons among its followers as that of type-composing, 
and that none was so dangerous to health. While agreeing 
with the first statement, the doctor said that the second 
was quite wrong. The Dutch Central Statistical Depart- 
ment has recently tabulated the mortality in ninety-five 
different trades, and out of these no less than seventy-five 
had a higher death-rate than that of composition, there 
being only ten in which the rate from tuberculosis was 
lower. In fact, the mortality from all causes among 
compositors is really less than that among doctors and 
parsons, though it must be admitted that it is higher so 
far as tuberculosis is concerned. In 195 trades just 
referred to, there were only seven, however, in which the 
death rate from tuberculosis was higher than in the com- 
posing business; still, while the general percentage of 
deaths from this cause in those seven trades was forty-five 
per cent, it was only forty-four and one-half among the 
compositors. The great difficulty in the composing-room, 
according to the doctor, is the danger of infection, which 
he considers very great, especially as the result of the habit 
of spitting. Spittoons should be provided for the purpose, 
and the compositor should be forbidden to hold types, 
spaces, etc., in their mouths while at work, encouraged to 
wash their hands as often as possible, to blow their noses 
frequently, not to consume food in the workroom, and not 
to go about their own affairs in their working clothes. 
The foreman should educate his subordinates in these mat- 
ters, and further see that the place is well cleaned with 
water at the close of each day’s work. If a compositor 
contracts tuberculosis, it is not necessary to get rid of him 
at once. He should rather be sent away somewhere in the 
hope of a cure, at the expense of some organization formed 
for the purpose of combating tuberculosis. Plenty of light 
and ventilation are necessary if contagion is to be avoided; 
the compositor should not be afraid of a little current of 
air, should move about briskly and should not stoop over 
his frame. These precautions are largely in the composi- 
tor’s own hands. If any suspicion arises with regard to 
the state of health of one of the employees in an office, he 
should be promptly seen by a medical man, in order that his 
malady may be treated in its first stages. If tuberculosis 
is to be abolished from the printing trade, it is absolutely 
necessary that strictly hygienic conditions should prevail 
among the workers and in the places where they work. 
Without this, it is almost hopeless, in Doctor Gorkom’s 
opinion, to look for any steady diminution of this scourge 
of the compositor’s occupation.”— British and Colonial 
Stationer and Printer. 





“MENUS and Programs No. 2” will furnish the neces- 
sary idea or suggestion for a pleasing job. To be had of 
The Inland Printer Company for 50 cents. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

SLUG SIX REFORMS THE DELINQUENTS. 

BY LEON IVAN, 

‘LUG 6 in a meandering mood hit a 
junction on the way-freight and 
while he was waiting for the dun- 
nage to be trucked off, he picked 
up an old copy of the Squashton 
Bugle, which bore the name of 
C. Perkins as proprietor at the top 
of the editorial column. Now Cy 
was an old side-kicker who used to hold cases on 
the Chronicle, and some time previously had writ- 
ten to say that he owned the dump. 

“You see,” said he in his letter, “ Prop. 
croaks; wid. ads for print to take charge. I fills 
the bill and marries the print-shop.” I don’t 
think it was all his fault though, because I had 
never known him to do a thing like that before. 
An inquiry revealed the fact that Squashton was 
only a few miles down the track on a cross line. 
For a guy whose early Christian training con- 
sisted principally of standing on one leg and kick- 
ing a Gordon all day, a distance like that was not 
worth enumerating when I was within a thin lead 
of having a chance to lead a very simple life and 
get quite close to nature. I knew that if I could 
only hit the burg before quitting time, I could pan- 
handle Cy for a few squares. The stake was 
worth entering for; even if I couldn’t make the 
distance inside the dead line, I’d be just as well 
off in Squashton as anywhere else. So I got busy, 
in fact I was the busiest man out of a job you ever 
saw as I hiked down the track, only slowing up to 
select a couple of sour apples and a frozen turnip 
to chew on for a few miles. I made the town all 
right and lost no time in introducing myself to my 
old chum, a ceremony which was necessitated by 
the fact that I was wearing last week’s beard and 
my face hadn’t seen a smut-sheet since morning. 

Cy was seated at a big pine table that did duty 
for a roll-top desk, with a quire of 24 by 36 print 
before him, making out a balance or some other 
kind of dope sheet, giving each customer’s bat- 
ting average, weight carried and previous per- 
formance. I got an old type box and helped 
myself to some smoking that lay invitingly handy, 
and proceeded to talk about everything but the 
financial crisis. Cy didn’t say much and when he 
did speak he seemed careful not to mention what 
he was talking about, but after a time I got it out 
of him that he was about broke and was threat- 
ened by the sheriff if some of his overdue bills 
were not met in the course of a few days. His 
dope sheet showed that he had a lot of money out- 
standing, but it wasn’t coming in fast enough to 
do any good. The ready print people who fur- 
nished the patent viscera for his paper had been 
sending his stock C. O. D. lately and his comp. had 
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quit because the pay-days were too wide-spaced 
to suit him. The first year or two he had the place 
the people used to pay up pretty promptly, but 
they gradually got out of that habit till at length 
they seemed to have forgotten him altogether. So 
he supposed he’d have to let the whole thing slide. 

I couldn’t see it like that, “because,” says I, 
“when we was on the Chronic. you used to feed 
the slobs money till you were broke, and when we 
wanted any for myself I had to go ’round and 
get it out of them. You’d never dun them for a 
cent, even when it was owing you. I ain’t like 
that; I can collect coin that ain’t owing me, and 
I’ll be blistered if I see so much good stuff lying 
around idle without going for it. We’ll get out 
the blaetter to-morrow as usual and then you 
bring me down your best Sunday regimentals, 
because I have got to put up a swell front if we 
are to shoot these rapids, and I want the best 
you’ve got. According to your own showing 
you’re on the last half of the ninth and in the rear 
of the score, but you’ve got your bases full and 
only need a pinch batter to win out. You have 
fanned all through the series, so you’d better put 
in a sub.; let me have your uniform and if I don’t 
knock out something it will be a pity.” 

Oh, I rubbed it into him good and plenty, for 
I was up against it myself and something had to 
be did. 

“You are too easy,” I goes on; “in fact that’s 
why I dropped in here to-day. I always figured 
that if I could get the foremanship of a shop and 
a few extra cases a week I’d be doing well; I 
never aspired to owning a place of my own. Here 
you are with no timekeeper to bother you; no 
comma-chaser to make her tracks all over what 
you set; nor no boss to ‘call’ you if you don’t 
make time on a job. You sit here with a royal 
flush in your mit and ain’t got nerve enough to 
play the game. I am ashamed of you —talk 
about letting the whole thing slide, and throw 
down the little widow into the bargain. If you 
can’t play this hand I can, for you’ve got a cinch 
according to Hoyle, even if we don’t get in half 
of what’s down there, and you say it’s all good. 
Wish some one owed me money. I’d get every 
cent of it and no discount for cash either. You 
furnish the costume and I’ll get a shave and fix up 
my face. Then I’ll show you something.” 

Cy seemed to think I didn’t need any nerve tonic 
and he knew my methods of collecting were some- 
what strenuous, but the course outlined seemed to 
be his only salvation, so we hustled and got the 
paper out next day with a big notice at the top of 
the editorial column that “ Slug 6, for many years 
collector and solicitor for the Blowville Chronicle, 
has accepted a position on the Bugle and will have 
the pleasure of calling on our friends and sub- 
scribers in a few days.” We almost had a fight 


























over that item, but I said “ must,” and it had 
to go. We then printed some business cards 
announcing the same fact, and while Cy was mak- 
ing out the bills, I got out a bunch of sub. blanks 
and a lot of orders authorizing “ Mr. .......... 
to pay to the order of the Squashton Bugle the 
sum of out of my wages, etc. Signed by 
hon aealeacas Armed with these munitions of 
war I started out to make a noise like a collector, 
and soon found that there was no need to work 
the hook, for there was a phat pick-up with most 
every take. 

The first place I hit was the lumber mill. I 
introduced myself to Mr. Jones, the proprietor, and 
handed him his account, which was paid without 
a murmur; in fact, surprise was expressed that it 
had been allowed to get that ripe. Then I got 
permission to look around the mill, Mr. Jones 
taking me in and giving me a shake-down to his 
‘foreman, who in turn introduced me to the dif- 
ferent dubs whose acquaintance was essential to 
my business. Collared every one of them and 
made each put his John Hancock to an order on 
. the boss for every cent that was due, and in many 
cases for a year’s sub. in advance. They didn’t 
dare renig on a fellow that was such a good friend 
to the proprietor and foreman. I thanked Mr. J. 
for his courtesy, as I was returning through the 
office, and mentioned the orders which I said I 
would turn in on pay-day. Jones looked them over 
and saw he might just as well give me a check for 
them then as any time, so he took the whole bunch 
off my hands. It was the same all down the line; 
those who were shy of the long green filed their 
bonds like political hold-overs. I nearly got into 
a scrap with a jasper gentleman at the laundry, 
because he said that half the printing he owed 
for wasn’t on the bill. I thought he only wanted 
to pay half of it and was inclined to make remarks 
about his sacred ancestors, but he understood my 
United States better than I did his pidgin-English, 
and I let it go at that when he doubled the ante. 

In the meantime Cy took a brace at himself 
and went out with a bunch of bills. He got as far 
as the first store, but as the proprietor happened 
to be busy he sat down and chatted with the other 
loafers for a couple of hours and then came away 
without saying a word about his account, or even 
handing it in — which was his usual mode of col- 
lecting. I knew it was up to me to ginger the 
financial department, so I had each bill indexed 
in the corner to indicate whether Cy considered 
the customer good, poor or deadbeat and knew 
how to shoot hot air into every one I bumped up 
against. Those orders were great helps, lots of 
chumps that didn’t feel like parting with the 
ready just fell over their fountain pens to fill in 
the last line and let some one else pay for them. 
I got in enough the first day to enable Cy to 
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declare quite a dividend among his creditors and 
keep them quiet for a while any way. If I didn’t 
go through Squashton with a fine comb it was a 
pity; got cash or an order from most every one 
that anything was to be pried out of with a jimmy, 
and Cy was kept busy down at the office making 
out receipts for fellows who didn’t like my per- 
sonal appearance and thought they would rather 
go down to headquarters and square themselves 
with the boss than have me bother them again. 
I tried to make it as pleasant as I could for every- 
body, but it takes a surgical operation to sever 
some people from a cent; but I told them straight 
that the blaetter couldn’t go on without the 
mazuma, and that it would be a disgrace to the 
burg if it had to suspend publication. As every 
one liked Cy and his paper was quite a favorite in 
the place, it was just like setting double-price 
matter. 

As soon as the village was cleaned up, I got a 
rig and went through the highways and byways 
holding up every farmer I met, and when no 
wherewith was forthcoming, chickens, hay, but- 
ter, corn, eggs, or anything that could be turned 
over at any of the stores was bundled into the 
wagon. By bumming around days and printing 
nights we got that delinquent list down to its low- 
est common denominator, and we hustled up so 
many new names that we had to get several quires 
extra, besides killing all the deadheads that were 
really n. g., for what was the use of paying paper 
bills and wrestling with the old Washington for a 
lot of chumps that didn’t know a good thing. But 
we soon got so there was money in the bank, for I 
captured a lot of stuff that wasn’t on the list at all 
—jobs that had been billed out and forgotten, 
ads. that had been run and never entered up and 
any amount of reading notices that Cy never 
meant to charge for till the customers told me 
about them. It kept Cy and me busy going through 
the files to see how much we ought to soak them 
for when we found they were willing to see the 
raise. 

Cy wanted to give me a share in the concern 
if I wished to stay with him, but as I had good 
clothes of my own by that time I threw up my 
cases and blew the town. As I was standing on 
the car step just as the train was pulling out, Cy 
slipped a big wad into my hand as he went to give 
me a farewell shake. I felt like throwing it in his 
face, only he turned so quick I was afraid it might 
get lost if I did. I might just as well have let it 
go that way, however, because a shark got it away 
from me by the poker route before I hit town. 





FOURTH ESTATE SUBDUES NATURE. 


Owing to the overcrowded condition of our columns, a 
number of births and deaths are unavoidably postponed 
this week.— Leesville (Mo.) Light. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HERE is a very general impression that the 

Englishman who claims to be doing long- 

distance Linotype operating by wireless telegraphy 
is an adept at handling hot-air waves. 





THE publishers of the Providence Evening 
Tribune can hereafter sympathize with the feel- 
ings of those who try to “ raise the scale ” and fail. 
After a trial of six months at a 2-cent rate the 
Tribune is again a 1-cent paper. 





OBSERVERS are saying that those printers who 
do the finest work and charge the best prices feel 
the depression less than those who pursue a con- 
trary policy. Improvement in the quality of the 
work will tend to elevate the craft and place prices 
on a proper basis. 





A SHERIFF’S sale of a printing-plant does not 
necessarily mean that the pressure of competition 
will be lessened. Indeed it not infrequently results 
in two plants where but one fluttered and failed 
before. Failure does not deter ambition; on the 
contrary, an office under the auctioneer’s hammer 
is its opportunity, and he who would dare the fates 
buys a portion of it and proceeds to test out the 
truth of the old “tag,” “ the more the merrier.” 





A FRIEND commends the position taken against 
reducing prices in order to “‘ keep the machinery 
moving,” and says the ultimate is that doing work 
under such conditions means a greater loss than 
idle presses or whatever it may be. Better have 
your money in the bank than listen to a hum of 
industry that costs the manufacturer money. 
Those tactics do not appreciably increase the vol- 
ume of work, but do cause a decrement in the 
amount done under proper conditions — at profit- 
able prices. 


OuR sprightly New York contemporary, the 
Printing Trade News, has discovered two small 
offices in Boston that have closed down indefinitely, 
and speaks of it as being unprecedented in trade 
history. It is said other and larger offices have 
followed the example of the Bostonians. We are 
rather dubious as to the absolute correctness of 
these reports unless the offices in question were 
doing highly specialized work. Many printers 
have regretted that when depressions came they 
could not close up shop and hike to the green 
banks of limpid streams until the financial clouds 
disappeared. But one never knows when a good 
customer is going to make a demand on the office, 
though there is not much dubiety as to the effect of 
a printer saying, ‘‘ We have closed down.” It has 
had about the same result as the suspension of a 
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newspaper or a bank neglecting to open its doors 
on a business day. With the wide range of cus- 
tomers catered to by printers and the fierce com- 
petition prevailing, we are convinced it is a 
dangerous proceeding to attémpt to keep open 
shop only when the goose honks high. 





IN this depressed period the printer should use 
his head and make business. This is possible, 
especially in commercial lines. A writer in 
Printers’ Ink tells of a druggist who has built up a 
good business by circulating booklets showing that 
prescriptions are filled by real pharmacists, and 
not soda-water fountain attendants. The printer 
who is tormented by thoughts of idle machines 
might find it more profitable to think up schemes 
whereby present or prospective customers could 
extend their business than in merely running 
around, in person or by proxy, asking “ Want any- 
thing in our line to-day?” The use of printers’ 
ink is the printer’s business, and logically the mul- 
tiplication of the uses to which it is put means 
business for the printer. 





THE legal fraternity has not escaped the fever 
for introspective study, and seems to be perturbed. 
The meetings of bar associations are becoming 
interesting now that the ethics of the profession 
are being discussed. In Illinois a judge accused 
some of his brother judges of various kinds of mis- 
conduct, and the next day an attorney spoke of 
the State appellate system being a farce and said 
the Supreme Court decisions were guesses. He 
was followed by another of the learned brother- 
hood, who said the most unethical attorney was he 
who aided a corporation to evade the law. The 
detail of all this adds to the gaiety of the business 
men who have learned to keep out of the courts. 
Ethical or unethical, high or low, the litigant pays 
the freight, and seldom does the verdict bring last- 


ing joy. So 


MANY connected with the trade fail to realize 
the grave menace which lies hidden behind the 
postal regulations and their enforcement. If they 
will read the item on another page headed, “ The 
Slaughter of the Monthlies,” it will be made clear 
to them that it is within the power of the post- 
office department to substantially reduce the quan- 
tity of printed matter. This means idle plants and 
unemployed men — the essential elements of hard 
times. If those interested bestirred themselves 
the statute might be changed, for the public would 
not be satisfied with the present law and regula- 
tions if it were informed as to their effect and 
purpose. We repeat what we have said more than 
once: That it is the duty of those connected with 
the trade to create and crystallize a healthy public 
sentiment on the proper functions of the postoffice. 
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When that is done there will be a cessation of the 
harassments and humiliations to which publishers 
and printers are now subjected; until it is done, 
the tendency will be for the evil to sink deeper and 
grow broader. 


IN the struggle for existence too many printers 
overlook the importance of quality in their solici- 
tors. As in other walks of life, the high-class 
man pays in this position. A capable seller of 
printing knows all about the job when he brings 
it into the office, and puts the information on the 
ticket. This avoids loss of time and confusion in 
the mechanical department, and obviates misun- 
derstandings with the customer. If there should 
be a dispute the efficient solicitor’s knowledge and 
the office records constitute the most convincing 
evidence to present to judge or jury. The halting 
story of the incapable solicitor and the tell-tale 
record of his incomplete instructions are often 
fatal to the printer’s case. There is much more to 
soliciting than merely getting work; it should be 
secured at a profitable price, and copy should leave 
the solicitor’s hands in such shape as to facilitate 
economical execution. 





ACCORDING to a report of what Third Assistant 
General Lawshe told the newspaper circulation 
men, the Postoffice Department is not going to 
recommend any increase in second-class rates. It 
will, however, enforce the law as the officials find 
and understand it. In doing so, a blow will be 
struck at the premium system, and the publisher 
who advertises he is giving a present worth much 
more than the price of the paper will be taken at 
his word and his paper denied second-class rates 
on the ground that the publication has a “ nom- 
inal” subscription price. Unless Congress affords 
relief, there will be more “ inspecting ” and inter- 
ference with the business of publishers. These 
harassments and humiliations will not cease until 
the postal laws are based upon fact and not theory 
—recognize that the dissemination of printed 
matter — even advertising — is a blessing and not 
to be treated as a misdemeanor. 





ABOUT 275 members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union apply for the newly established 
pension through the Typographical Journal for 
July. The accompanying information is as concise 
— giving merely name, age and length of mem- 
bership — as a statistical document, yet there is 
human interest in every paragraph and heart 
throbs in many items. There has been consid- 
erable doubt as to the stability of this venture on 
the part of the union, but it will be strange if the 
pathos of some of the applications does not silence 
opposition. Compositors — the bohemians of the 


industrial world — may be lacking in commercial 
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acumen, but they will thrill with joy at the thought 
of being able to lighten the load of septuagenarian 
and octogenarian veterans, and the pension law 
will stand. 


IT is with more than ordinary pleasure we 
record the innovation of Chicago photoengravers’ 
union in establishing a camp in the country for the 
unemployed. This alleviates to some extent the 
soul-destroying and body-wearing effects of look- 
ing for a job where the constant answer must be a 
negative. Not only does the camper get the fresh 
air which the city worker needs so much, but he is 
far removed from temptations which are especially 
dangerous to the man who is in the hell of enforced 
idleness. It has been said that a great majority 
of the tramps who go up and down the country 
acquired the vagabondish habit by going from 
place to place in a fruitless search for employment. 
When we see the effects of lack of employment on 
many men whom we meet from day to day the 
plausibility of this theory as to the making of 
tramps must be admitted. When Mr. Taft was 
asked what a man could do who was unable to 
secure employment, he is reported to have said, 
“God knows!” The great desideratum is employ- 
ment, but, lacking that, the union photoengravers 
of Chicago have hit upon a plan which turns an 
enervating period into an energizing and life- 
giving time. As the chronicler of the organization 
says, all this is of “the real spirit of unionism.” 
It proves anew that what is good in man can best 
be made apparent through coéperation. 





ON the occasion of its jubilee the Western Daily 
Press, of Bristol, England, reprinted its first issue, 
which appeared at the beginning of the golden age 
for British newspaperdom. There had been oner- 
ous imposts of all kinds on printed matter—duties 
on white paper and on advertisements, taxes on 
the printed sheet and high postal rates. At the 
period the Daily Press made its first appearance 
these imposts had been repealed to a very great 
extent, and in speaking of the result on the public 
revenues the Press said: ‘“ The national revenue 
derived from the newspaper press at that time 
[the early fifties] was considerable, and the loss 
of a million or two pounds was a matter of impor- 
tance to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. There 
were, however, a few statesmen who foresaw that 
the removal of the taxes on newspapers would 
stimulate various industries, inform the public 
with respect to their own affairs, and produce no 
undesirable results.” We doubt not that the bud- 
gets of to-day deal with many times larger figures 
than those which worried the treasury officials of 
the fifties, and the present enormous revenues 
would not be possible were it not for the ease and 
cheapness with which printed matter is distrib- 
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uted. It is proved as amply as anything can 
be proved, that a reduction in postal rates is 
invariably followed by an increase in revenues and 
business activity. Yet in face of this our postoffice 
doctors would hamper the circulation of our com- 
mercial lifeblood. It is a large question and must 
be looked at in a large way, and will never be seen 
in its proper perspective by looking at it through 
the small end of the proposition—an alleged 
postal deficit. The issue is one that must be set- 
tled by the people and the statesmen — not book- 
keepers and attorneys eking out a livelihood in a 
government job and overly eager to make a good 
financial showing. 





THAT this is the age of consolidation, combina- 
tion or codperation, as the occasion may require, is 
being attested by the movement in Great Britain 
to consolidate all the workingmen’s organizations 
in connection with the printing trades. There 
have been conferences of officials of the London 
Society of Compositors, the Scottish Typograph- 
ical Association, the London Machine Managers’ 
Society and the Typographical Association (the 
central organization of unions scattered through- 
out “the provinces”) and a basis of consolidation 
has been formulated. Some of these organizations 
are old enough and possessed of sufficient distinc- 
tion to be institutions, and the need of “ more com- 


pact alliance” must be plain and pressing to have 
induced the naturally conservative members to 
submerge the individuality of their organization 


in an amalgamation. The proposal is by far the 
most important project now in the air across the 
water. There is much difference of opinion regard- 
ing the move, some employers seeming to regard 
a large organization as a greater menace than a 
smaller one. Cisatlantic experience would appear 
to prove that the larger the organization, the more 
it appreciates its responsibilities and the less 
harassing and vexatious are its exactions. In the 
individual, tolerance comes with age, and numbers 
seem to produce the same result in organizations. 
If the plan is adopted and extended to cover a few 
more organizations, the new federation will be one 
of the largest unions in the trade. 





THIS month sees the introduction of old-age 
pensions by the International Typographical 
Union, and it is probable that simultaneously with 
the law becoming effective there will be efforts 
made to effect amendments. It is to be hoped 
nothing rash will be attempted; the plan should 
be given a fair trial, for it is a pioneer effort of its 
kind in this country, and failure on the part of the 
printers would set back old-age pension move- 
ments in other trade organizations. A state old- 
age pension plan is in the making in Great 
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Britain, and we note it is not being received with 
unstinted praise by the spokesmen of printing- 
trade charities and unions. The pension is $2.16 
a week to those who do not possess a weekly income 
of $2.40. As eligible unionists and subscribers to 
the trade charities are for the most part in receipt 
of more than the last-mentioned amount they can 
not be enrolled under the Government’s plan. 
Some of the craftsmen speak of this with pride, 
while the officers of the organizations regard it as 
an unreasonable discrimination against the man 
who was sufficiently provident to subscribe to and 
support an organization that assures him a pen- 
sion of $2.40. Though we are making history at 
a rapid gait, it will be many years before we have 
state pensions for the aged in this country, and so 
the experiment of the International Typographical 
Union will be watched with much interest by all 
concerned in the solution of human problems. 
The occasion serves to remind us of the great 
activity of the typographical union in recent years. 
What at one time seemed, if not a Waterloo at least 
a Moscow —the eight-hour movement — appears 
to have quickened the old organization. The dis- 
play of resource, courage and tenacity in that 
affair has had its effect on the members, who are 
willing — perhaps eager —to enter new fields. 
Hence the old-age pension, the course of instruc- 
tion in printing and the talk of an insurance 
feature. 


ELSEWHERE we print interesting correspond- 
ence anent the census reports. A valued con- 
tributor, who had aided the Census Bureau when 
it sought information concerning his plant, wrote 
THE INLAND PRINTER, complaining of the inade- 
quacy of the census reports, and making sugges- 
tions intended to produce improvements. Like the 
vast majority of laymen, our correspondent was 
under the impression the census of manufactures 
was designed to aid business men. Probably it 
was with that understanding that he has incon- 
venienced himself to give the Bureau information. 
Some correspondence having passed between the 
editor and Chief Clerk Rossiter on the same sub- 
ject, we forwarded the suggestion to Washington. 
Mr. Rossiter sent the communication to the chief 
statistician for manufactures, and his comment 
displays the attitude of the Bureau. We are 
assured the census does not aim to secure and 
disseminate commercial information — it merely 
endeavors to show the changes which occur in the 
volume of business, population, etc. We venture 
that this view will be new to the great majority of 
our readers, and it is well to know from undoubted 
authority that the census reports are not intended 
to give the information the business man who 
is interested expects to find in them. Printers 
engaged in the education of their fellows to the 
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necessity of ascertaining costs now know that the 
Census Bureau can not assist them. If assistance 
is given, it will have to be under a special appro- 
priation or instructions from Congress. In pass- 
ing, it is interesting to note that in the opinion of 
the statistician comparatively few printers keep 
books that would permit of ascertaining the true 
status of their offices. That this is true there can 
be no doubt, and it might be well for employing 
printers’ organizations to see if Congress could 
not be induced to render some assistance in the 
work of making merchant printers out of artisan 
printers. Certainly, we should know more about 
the seventh of the great industries than we do, 
especially as it is the most important industry 
where the old conception of competition still 
prevails. 


THE value of a manly carriage and straight- 
forward manner is too frequently underestimated 
by mechanics and artisans. There is too much of 
a tendency among them to assume a deferential 
attitude toward those outside their calling. Pos- 
sessing all the manly attributes to a marked 
degree — strong and kind, self-sacrificing and 
courteous in manner — how often do we see a man 
standing, timid and hesitating, his clear, bright 
eyes on the ground, in the presence of the boss and 
a few clerks, as though he were awed. While the 
artisan stands dejected, in comes a “ drummer”; 
briskly and determinedly he makes his way to the 
object of his visit; his salutation is that of an 
equal to an equal; he transacts his business on the 
same plane, and on retiring leaves an aura pro- 
claiming him to be a man of push, character and 
brilliancy. The artisan may be even a more capa- 
ble man, but his manner belies him. Habituated to 
taking orders, he is “‘ waiting to be told ” at a time 
when he should be pushing forward. Following 
directions is inevitable in modern industry, and 
how well it is done constitutes adaptability, an 
important element in efficiency. But while it is 
necessary in the shop in relation to work, the 
mechanic should struggle against its coloring his 
whole life — affecting his speech and becoming the 
most conspicuous feature of his mien and pose. 
How can the deteriorating tendency of the shop be 
combated? Being as original and natural at work 
as is consistent with a proper performance of the 
duties of the day will help greatly; ther is a dis- 
position to give way to the prevailing spirit and 
walk through life with drooping shoulders and 
hesitating steps, which should be resisted. Out of 
the office or shop, encourage the spirit of initiative, 
encourage the mental suggestion that you are as 
good as the next man, and let the physical pose 
declare it. As you go along the highway of life 
observe and think, and if there comes a suggestion 
even to cross the street or road at an unusual place, 














do so without hesitancy. In all things outside the 
shop be alert and direct. You are then your own 
master — there is no need to ponder on how the 
boss would like to have anything done. Do it to 
suit your own sweet will; do it quickly, and fight 
the habit of waiting for instructions. There will 
be mistakes, of course, but, with your mind active, 
they will only serve to quicken your judgment, and 
the lessons they teach will give you confidence. 
For untold centuries he who employed his hands 
in earning his bread has been looked upon as an 
inferior. Those who asserted their dignity have 
been crucified, stoned, burned, hanged or impris- 
oned, as suited the custom of the age. With the 
spread of education, it is slowly being conceded 
that the worker is an important factor in the 
scheme of life. Slowly and painfully has this 
recognition been extorted from an unwilling world. 
It would be to the advantage of laborers individu- 
ally and collectively if they were to show every 
moment of their lives that they knew their eco- 
nomic importance, and felt it in every fiber and 
exhaled it with every breath. This might engen- 
der hostility, but it would compel respect and 
admiration, for true dignity does not vaunt itself 
nor is it given to arrogance and unreasonableness. 





Is THE press—that is, the daily press—losing 
its hold on the people? Newspaperdom, which, as 
its name suggests, is devoted to newspapermaking, 
seems to think it is. In a specially featured edito- 
rial, “A Disorganized Business,” it refers to a 
recent denunciation of the press by the raging 
Jerome of New York, and the “ inexplicable incon- 
sistency ” of hide-bound protectionist publishers 
codperating with free traders to club Congress 
into a removal of the duty on paper and pulp. 
These things may be responsible for some of what 
our contemporary calls “ the all-too-prevalent dis- 
trust of statements published in newspapers,” but 
the major portion of it is due to the “ prostitution 
of the press by men with much wealth and no 
scruples.” Every newspaper reader can call to 
mind at least one daily that is excellent in tone and 
get-up, yet it does not inspire confidence, because 
it is well understood that this or that “ interest ” 
or group of financiers owns it. They being owners, 
the world knows that no person can expect to be 
retained on the editorial force if his writings are 
not in accord with the pecuniary interests — not 
mental attitude—of his employers. The East and 
Middle West have recently given examples of 
the decadence of editorial integrity since the days 
of Greeley and Medill. A Chicago paper being 
forced to suspend, it was disclosed that it took a 
small fortune every year to cover up the deficit, 
and the only possible conclusion is that it was 
maintained for the sole purpose of aiding or cover- 
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ing up financial schemes that a jury has since 
declared were tainted with criminality. In the 
East, a wealthy man bought a newspaper, loudly 
applauding its previous editorial attitude and 
declaring his intention to pursue the same policy. 
The editor-in-chief had been largely responsible 
for the editorial policy of the paper, and received 
a comparatively high salary. He refused to con- 
tinue in his old position under the new magnate, 
because he would be expected to write to order. 
The view of the capitalist on this refusal of the 
editor to write what he did not believe or approve 
lets in a light on why the press is losing its grip. 
He said he appreciated the high character of a 
poor man who would take that stand, but couldn’t 
say much for his business judgment. Reduced to 
the concrete, this means that a man of character 
has no place on a newspaper — what is wanted are 
hacks who will lend their abilities and talents to 
furthering policies which their intellectual and 
moral senses do not approve. What we call “ the 
public ” is not regarded as having analytical and 
discriminating powers, but it has a keen intuitive 
perception, and so it condemns newspaper offices 
as “ hot-air shops ” in which the truth is not. The 
newspapers in defense usually reply to the vulgar 
charge that they are subservient to their adver- 
tisers, which may not provoke retorts, but the 
pettifogging tickles the risibilities of close observ- 
ers and makes those swayed by their intuition 
howl derisively. The exposures of the muckrakers 
in the magazine of evils which the newspapers had 
condoned by silence was seed which may yet pro- 
duce a crop that will effectually kill off newspaper 
influence. On the material side, the rich man and 
the “ interests ” in the publishing business, in the 
opinion of Newspaperdom, have had a deleterious 
influence. In order to obtain circulation for the 
purpose of influencing public opinion in the inter- 
est of his financial schemes the wealthy publisher 
reduces prices and increases service to such an 
extent that the ordinary newspaper conducted on 
business principles can not compete, and its man- 
agers must succumb or seek the aid of an angel in 
the shape of “an interest” with more or less 
dubious ends to subserve. From a strictly com- 
mercial viewpoint the reader gets larger papers 
with a more varied assortment than he otherwise 
would. But the vital thing is missing. Any 
function that so closely touches the mental, moral 
and spiritual life of the people as does the daily 
press is worse than dead if truth be not its guiding 
star. 





VERY NERVOUS. 


Wallie — Next to a woman, what is the most nervous 
thing you know? 

Willie (ungrammatically)—-Me — next to a woman.— 
Somerville Journal. 
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Prepared for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A CALENDARIUM TYPOGRAPHICUM. 


A RECORD OF MORE OR LESS NOTABLE EVENTS AFFECTING 
TYPOGRAPHY AND AFFILIATED ARTS, PRESENTED IN THE 
ORDER OF THE MONTHS AND DAYS ON WHICH THEY 


OCCURRED. 
COMPILED BY N. J. WERNER. 


AUGUST. 


August 1—John Knox, a bookseller of eminence in 
the Strand, London; also author, explorer and publisher; 
died at Dalkeith, 1790. 

August 2.— Publication of polyglot Bible — in Hebrew, 
Chaldean, Greek and Latin—begun at Antwerp, 1568. 
....Bernhard Sheridan, noted maker of bookbinders’ 
machinery in New York, died, 1884. 

August 3.—Etienne Dolet, a French author and 
printer, a martyr, who was hung and his body burned, for 
printing “heretical” books, born at Orleans, 1509; died 
same day, 1546. 

August 4.— John Lowell, eminent Canadian and New 
York publisher, born at Harbor Hill, County Cork, Ire- 
land, 1810.....Thomas W. Starr obtains a patent on the 
first electrotype typefounder’s matrix, 1845. 

August 5.— Mrs. Mary Cooper, an extensive bookseller 
and publisher (and widow of Thomas Cooper), London, 
died, 1761.....George P. Gordon received his first patent 
(on the Franklin press), 1851. 

August 6.—Queen Elizabeth grants a license to John 
Day and Richard Day, his son, during their lives and that 
of the longest liver, to print the psalms of David, in meter; 
etc., 1577.....Benjamin A. Spears, connected in various 
capacities with the Boston Type Foundry for fifty-six 
years, died at Arlington, Massachusetts, 1882. 

August 7.— Conger Sherman, founder of the printing 
firm of Sherman & Co., Philadelphia, born in New Scot- 
land, New York, 1793. 

August 8.— Charles Anderson Dana, famous editor of 
the New York Sun, born, 1819. 

August 9.— George Folliot Hopkins, an early New 
York printer, having a reputation for taste and correct- 
ness, died near Rahway, New Jersey, 1848. 

August 10.— Publication of the polyglot Bible (see 
August 2) completed, 1573.....Arunah Shepherdson 
Abell, publisher of the Baltimore Sun, and sender of the 
first presidential message by telegraph, born, 1806. 

August 11.—Andrew Strahan, king’s printer of Eng- 
land, son of William Strahan (also king’s printer), died, 
1831.....Henry L. Pelouze, noted American typefounder, 
died, 1904, aged seventy-three. 

August 12.— The first stamp duty on newspapers in 
England commenced, 1712.....Thomas Bewick, modern 
reviver of the art of wood engraving, born, 1735..... 
Thomas MacKellar, famous typefounder and poet, born 
in New York city, 1812. 

August 14.— Samuel C. Collins, head of the old Col- 
lins & McLeester typefoundry of Philadelphia, born in 
that city, 1829.....Great celebration in Mayence at the 
erection of a statue of Gutenberg, 1839.....First book sup- 
plied with the name of the printer, place and date of pub- 
lication, issued by Fust & Schoeffer, at Mayence, 1457. 

August 15.— Merritt Gally, inventor of the Universal 
job press, born in western New York, 1838.....The Uni- 
versity of Oxford lends Joseph Barnes £100 to start a 
press, 1584. 

August 16.— Emperor Joseph I. of Austria signs a 
rescript abolishing the censorship of the press in that 
country, 1709.....Edward Haenel, noted German printer, 
died in Berlin, 1856. 
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August 17.— William Caslon, the second English type- 
founder, died, 1778.....Charles Derriey, compositor and 
then typefounder, of Paris, noted for his borders and vig- 
nettes, born at Moissey, 1808.....Horace Tyler Rockwell 
noted Boston printer and fourth president of the United 
Typothetz, born at Winchester, Connecticut, 1838. 

August 18.— Date of first paper published in Kentucky 
(the Kentucky Gazette) at Lexington, 1787.....William 
Lamar Becker, of the Little & Becker Printing Company, 
St. Louis, born at Cincinnati, 1847. 

August 20.—The first paper in the German lan- 
guage issued in America, at Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
by Chr. Sauer, called Der Hoch-Deutsche Pennsylvanische 
Geschichtschreiber, oder Sammlung Wichtiger Nachrichten 
aus dem Natur- und Kirchenreich, 1739.....Baltimore 
American first appears, 1773. 

August 21.— Calvert B. Cottrell, noted printing-press 
manufacturer, born at Westerly, Rhode Island, 1821..... 
Patent on a machine for casting type obtained by Elihu 
White and William Homstead, 1828.....Nelson Crocker 
Hawks, printer, photographer and typefounder; prime 
mover for the introduction of the point system of type 
bodies, and early advocate of point set; born in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, 1840. 

August 22.— Joseph Parker, of New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, first manufacturer of blotting-paper in the United 
States, died, 1887, aged seventy-seven. 

August 23.— Ulrich Gering, of Munster, canton of 
Lucerne, Switzerland, one of the first te introduce printing 
in Paris (about 1472), and who during forty years was a 
voluminous producer, died, 1510.....Wilhelm Haas, the 
elder, who added improvements to hand presses, born, 
1741.....Walter Ruddiman, at his death the oldest printer 
in Edinburgh, died, 1770, aged eighty-two. 

August 25.— Walsh C. Wolf, a Coshocton, Ohio, printer 
who has had over sixty-five years’ continuous service at 
the case, born, 1808.....Henry O. Houghton, noted Bos- 
ton publisher, died, 1895.....Richard Norris, founder and 
editor of the National Lithographer, died in New York city, 
1903. 

August 26.— Robert Clarke, “Nestor of the book- 
publishing business in the West,” and founder of the R. 
Clarke Company, of Cincinnati, died at Glendale, Ohio, 
1899, aged seventy. 

August 27.— George Clymer, inventor of the Colum- 
bian job press, died in London, England, 1834, aged eighty. 

August 28.— George Faulkner, the first who carried 
printing to a high degree of credit in Ireland, died, 1775. 
....David Ramaley, prominent St. Paul (Minn.) printer, 
born in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 1828. 

August 29.— Printing first introduced into the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s, Scotland, 1552....The first patent 
obtained for a new face of type in the United States (by 
Robert Bruce), 1842. 

August 30.— Charles McDevitt, veteran printer of New 
York, and at the time of his death foreman of the Ledger, 
and an old member of the Typographical Society, died in 
New York, 1876, aged seventy-eight. 

August 31.— William Fry, of Philadelphia, esteemed as 
the best printer of his day, died, 1854.....Charles Henry 
Beeler, noted engraver of printing-type, born in Phila- 
delphia, 1855.....George William Childs, journalist, and 
editor of Harper’s Weekly and Bazar, died, 1892. 





Papers of the stamp of the State Capital in their 
attacks on Oklahoma laws, remind one of a flock of buz- 
zards. They will fly overhead of the finest sheep on the 
range without taking any notice but the moment they spy 
a dead one down they drop to enjoy a feast.—Ada (Okla.) 
Democrat. : 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PHOTOGRAVURE FOR BEGINNERS. 


NO. V.— BY CHARLES E, DAWSON, 
COMPARISON AND INSPECTION. 


»)T is well to have a good print, taken 
from the original negative, at hand 
so that its effect may be followed in 
the etching. If there are strong 
darks, such as dress or background, 
the etching of these should go 
slowly so as to secure good depth 
and ink-holding quality in these 

portions. If these portions occupy ten minutes in 
etching it will give good depth, but all the time the 
etching should be gradually creeping from tone to 
tone and should not be allowed to stop at one tone. 
Water may be added drop by drop, or more rap- 
idly as is deemed best. It is this power to dwell 
on or hurry over any given tint which enables the 
gravure artist to obtain such individual results as 
are quite beyond any other process. Pass steadily 
along from tint to tint until the lighter tints are 
beginning to take hold, when a very sharp eye must 
be kept and it is probable that the last few tints 
will proceed naturally without the addition of 
more water once they are reached. It is often 
very difficult to see through the combined gelatin 
‘and perchlorid, and a condenser lens may be 
employed with good results. As soon as the high- 
est lights are just being touched, rush the plate to 
the sink and wash off the solution with a large 
stream of water, and keep under the tap until 
every trace of perchlorid has disappeared. 


REMOVING VARNISH BACKING AND CLEANING FACE 
OF ETCHED COPPER. 

Soak a rag in benzol and remove the varnish 
from margins and back. The presence of water 
hanging on them will not interfere, and after that 
place on a board across the sink face up, and by 
means of a soft nail-brush and a solution of caustic 
potash not too strong remove the gelatin resist 
and resin grain and well rinse; the brush, by the 
bye, should consist of fiber or vegetable bristles, 
as animal bristles will dissolve in potash; you will 
now see that there is a nasty green oxid remaining 
in the etched portions. This is removed by the 
following method: first wash over with a solution 
of oxalic acid, which will turn the oxid black; now 
rinse with water and then apply a solution of 
ammonia forte and water, about half and half. 
This will dissolve the black oxid. If not entirely 
removed repeat the oxalic acid and ammonia, well 
rinsing between each application. When cleared, 
the copper will be perfectly clean in all portions of 
the plate. Now wipe dry and the making of the 
plate is completed. Clear everything away, care- 
fully washing and cleaning all utensils and appa- 
ratus and putting away in their proper places. 
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RETOUCHING AND FINISHING THE PLATE. 


The plate now passes into the finishing and 
retouching department. The first thing to be done 
here is to carefully rub the face of the etching over 
with a “rubber,” made by taking a strip of close 
and fine-grained felt, or printers’ front blanket, 
two inches wide and rolling it tightly up so as to 
form a cylinder about one inch diameter. Then 
tightly wind some fine twine around and securely 
tie it. With the rubber, some olive oil, and a touch 
of the finest rottenstone as used by jewelers, 
go carefully over the plate with short circular 
strokes. This process “ develops” the etching by 
polishing the high lights and filling in the darks 
with the blackened rottenstone. The utmost care 
must be taken to avoid the least trace of grit, 
which would cause a scratch and possibly ruin the 
plate. Having wiped the plate over with a piece 
of soft cotton rag the result may be examined, and 
the next thing is to touch up any blemishes. The 
little white specks left when the mold was touched 
up can be removed by a touch from a needle-point 
used to dot them so as to match the rest. If they 
occur in the darks a fine graver will be more 
suitable. 

THE PRESS. 


_ It is now time to take an impression in order 
that we may judge of the result, and this brings us 
to the most expensive piece of plant required in the 
process, a press. Now the regular copperplate 
press is very much like a laundry wringer, having 
two rollers, one above the other, and a plate of 
metal called the “plank” between them. The 
reason for this system of rollers is to produce a 
very great pressure which it does on a narrow 
strip instead of all over at once, as in the case of 
the letter-press machine. Now in the case of a 


Fig. 3.— Showing a small copperplate press. 


roller there may be a pressure of say five thousand 
pounds exerted on a strip across the plate only half 
an inch in width, which gradually advances over 
the whole plate, so subjecting every half-inch strip 


to a pressure of five thousand pounds. Now, if 
the plate were ten inches square and five thousand 
pounds were exerted on every half inch of its 
length it would equal one thousand pounds to the 
square inch, so if we tried to print this plate by 
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pressure applied all over at once it would require 
one hundred thousand pounds, and you can readily 
imagine what an enormous machine would be 
required for this quite small plate. What then for 
one 20 inches by 30 inches? Now by the rolling 
method a relatively light machine will produce the 
necessary pressure by doing a bit at a time. A 
press suitable to the requirements of the beginner 
is here illustrated in Fig. 3. An excellent invest- 
ment it will prove, but should the pocketbook for- 
bid for the time being, the domestic roller mangle 


\ 


SPACE FOR HEATER) 


Fig. 4.— Illustration of copperplate printer’s ‘‘ heater ’”’ stand. 


may be made to answer very well by doing away 
with the spring and making the pressure screw act 
solidly on the roller bearings. Then obtain a piece 
of real hard board of maple or other hard wood, 
which will form the “plank.” In the early days 
of copperplate printing both rollers and “ plank ” 
were of wood and my firm in London, England, for 
many years had a wooden-roller press in daily 
operation, which had seen fully seventy-five years’ 
service. 

Plates of, say, three inches square can be satis- 
factorily printed on a common platen press of the 
“Albion ” type, in which case just a small piece of 
blanket will be sufficient. 

FIRST IMPRESSION. THE PLATE-HEATER. 

Having obtained some sort of press, the next 
thing is to make a trial proof of the plate to see 
how it looks when printed. We shall require first 
what is called a “heater”; see Fig. 4. This is just 
a smooth iron plate supported at a convenient 
working height and having underneath it some 
source of heat easily regulated. A small kerosene 
stove answers perfectly, or best of all a ring atmos- 
pheric gas burner. For the trade special heaters 
are used, made of one piece of cast iron, including 
the supports; but the beginner can get excellent 
satisfaction from a piece of iron, either cast or 
wrought, which is say from one-half inch to three- 
quarter inches thick and planed on one side. This 
he can obtain at any iron works. He can then have 
two pieces of flat bar iron bent thus: {  =—| and 
riveted or screwed to the underside of this plate 
to form legs. The top plate may be about 8 by 10 
inches; the height of the legs should be sufficient 
to allow the burner, of whatever kind is used, to be 


placed underneath. 
(To be continued.) 
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MAKING A BUSINESS PAY. 


The great manufacturing plants and the more impor- 
tant corporations require in their employ men of almost 
every trade and profession. It can be understood, there- 
fore, that the system creating the labor expert also created 
a system for the proper conduct of the labor-expert’s work. 
A concrete example will be of interest not only to those con- 
nected with the largest concerns, but also to the merchant 
or manufacturer of comparatively minor importance. The 
labor bureau connected with a well-known manufacturing 
organization maintains with absolute success the following 
system of engaging employees: 

In the first place, all records are kept in the form of a 
card-index system. In the office in question there are 
twenty card-cabinets, one for each division of service, such 
as carpenters, molders, finishers, foremen, clerks, salesmen, 
etc. The cards are of different colors to indicate the profi- 
ciency of the man. For instance, if the workman is a car- 
penter by trade his record is kept upon a white card in the 
carpenter’s cabinet. If he understands painting, his name 
and address and the facts in the case are also entered upon 
a buff card and filed away in the painters’ cabinet. 

The cards used are of the medium size, and each con- 
tains such printed heads as occupation, name, address, age, 
married or single, education, nationality, union or other- 
wise, and remarks. Under the latter head is given as fully 
as possible the history of the man, with special emphasis to 
his ability as a workman and his loyalty to his employers. 
The records are kept up to date through a system of corre- 
spondence, both with the man interested and with those who 
know him. New men are constantly being discovered 
through the medium of carefully worded advertisements 
placed in magazines and in the daily newspaper “ want” , 
columns. For instance, the labor expert of the manufac- 
turing trust in question utilizes a regular system of adver- 
tising, using the principal newspapers of the country. 

The advertisements are worded something as follows: 
MOLDERS — Wanted, competent men accustomed to pattern work. Union 

scale paid. Address by mail only, Department D, Box 3346, General 
Postoffice. 

On receipt of a reply a printed form is sent to the appli- 
cant embodying about all the ‘information desired by the 
labor expert. When the form is filled out and returned, the 
applicant is notified that he has been registered, and that it 
will be to his interest to keep “ Department D ” informed 
as to his whereabouts. This system of advertising and 
indexing is sufficient to keep, at the call of the manufactur- 
ing trust, an army of men available practically at a 
moment’s notice. It is apparent that almost any employer 
can utilize a similar system to advantage. It is merely a 
question of a greater or lesser amount of advertising, and 
one labor expert or a board of experts.— Henry Harrison 
Lewis, in Harper’s Weekly. 





EDITOR REVOLTS. 

It is told of a Michigan editor that he grew tired of 
lying about people in obituary notices, and then have people 
call him a hypocrite, so he wrote up one well-known citizen. 
We have not been able to learn what became of the editor: 
“ DieD —Aged fifty-six years, six months and fifteen days. 
Deceased was a mild-mannered pirate with a mouth for 
whisky and an eye for boodle. He came here at night with 
another man’s wife and joined the church at the first 
chance. He owed us seven dollars on the paper. You could 
hear him pray six blocks. He died singing, ‘ Jesus Paid It 
All,’ and we think he is right, as he never paid anything 
himself. He was buried in an asbestos casket and his 
friends threw palm fans into his grave, as he may need 
them. His tombstone will be a favorite resting-place for 
hoot owls.” 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR PRINTERS. 
BY L. A. HORNSTEIN. 
uC HE desire to quit working for wages 
and engage in an independent busi- 
ness is a most laudable ambition, 
and is probably inherent in the 
majority of men, particularly print- 
ers. A quarter of a century ago it 
was a comparatively simple and 
easy matter for the average skilled 
and thrifty compositor to launch forth as the pro- 
prietor of a small printing-office, which by careful 
and conservative management, seconded by dili- 
gence and strict attention to business on his part, 
had a very good chance of growing to large and 
even imposing proportions. In fact, many of the 
leading book and job offices in our largest cities 
were founded by printers who started in a modest 
way and in many cases developed establishments 
of magnitude and prestige. 

Practically all that was necessary at that time 
was for a man to save a few hundred or perhaps a 
thousand dollars, and with this as a nucleus he 
would be extended sufficient credit by the type, 
machinery, and supply houses to enable him to 
install a plant with which to produce whatever 
work he could command at the outset. Or, if his 
tastes and inclinations led him to enter the field of 
journalism, a Washington hand press, a limited 


amount of type, and a suitable opening, which at 
that time were plentiful, was sufficient to start a 
newspaper, which eventually would bring him in 
a very fair income. 

The complexities of modern business methods 
have wrought considerable change in these condi- 


tions, however. The cheapening of the means of 
production, making possible the penny city daily, 
and the ease and facility with which it is dis- 
tributed, render it a formidable competitor to the 
country weekly, which is being forced in self- 
defense to adopt more modern and up-to-date 
methods in order to retain its prestige even locally. 
Thus the power press almost immediately super- 
seded the hand press, and many weeklies were 
merged into semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies, and in 
many instances dailies, in order to meet the 
encroaching competition of the ably edited and 
expensively gotten up and illustrated metropolitan 
papers, with their vast and complicated system 
and machinery for the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of news. 

In the effort to keep the pace set by their 
metropolitan contemporaries, the publishers of the 
country press were forced to increase the size of 
their papers also. All this meant augmented 
expense for additional help, which in turn was 
growing scarcer and more difficult to secure, thus 
necessitating as a matter of self-preservation the 
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installation of typesetting machinery in order to 
hold their own. The struggle has resulted in a 
survival of the fittest. Those enterprising pub- 
lishers who kept their equipment up to the demands 
of their readers have emerged with thriving and 
prosperous plants; while those who lagged behind 
are either being driven to the wall entirely, or else 
forced to seek the remoter regions where the march 
of progress has not penetrated as yet, there to 
begin over again the struggle of years before. 
Present conditions call for an enlarged capital, 
however, and to enter the field of country journal- 
ism now requires more than the proverbial hatful 
of type and a hand press. The average country 
office of to-day represents an investment of much 
more capital than the ordinary thrifty compositor 
can hope to acquire in his youthful years, while 
his ambition is still active. 

In the book and job branches in the larger cit- 
ies, about twenty years ago a period of transition 
set in. Improvements in printing and binding 
machinery followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion. The slow drum-cylinder press gave way to 
the rapid two-revolution machine, and these in 
turn were frequently supplanted by high-speed 
duplex and perfecting presses. Hand-folding was 
displaced with the advent of the folding machine. 
Ordinary paper-cutters, wk’ ' had been used 
slowly and laboriously for the trimming of cata- 
logues and pamphlets one edge at a time, were 
superseded by the book trimmer. All kinds of 
machines and appliances were introduced in the 
bindery in the way of stitchers, case-makers, 
stampers, sewers, gatherers, back-rounders, etc., 
and hand labor was almost entirely dispensed with 
by the installation of automatic labor-saving 
machinery. Nor was the composing-room exempt 
from innovation, the introduction of the Linotype 
having practically revolutionized methods in many 
establishments. 

Competition was keen and strenuous, and the 
far-sighted printer took advantage of every piece 
of improved machinery to better his output and 
reduce the cost of production, and for a period ef 
years, possibly a decade, whatever profit he derived 
from his business was promptly reinvested in new 
machinery and appliances. Those who failed to 
keep their plants up to the highest state of effi- 
ciency fell hopelessly behind and were relegated to 
an inferior position. In the wake of this transition 
period followed an era of specialization, and the 
plants of the larger among the printing and pub- 
lishing houses now take on more the aspect of 
factories than of printing-offices. To compete 
nowadays an enormous investment is required as 
compared to what was necessary before the intro- 
duction of all this modern machinery. True, the 
smaller job office still exists, and in many Cases 
thrives, but the printer with limited means who 


















































contemplates starting a small job office to-day must 
realize that, for a time at least, he will bear about 
the same relation to the fully equipped and highly 
specialized modern plant that the cobbler does to 
the shoe factory. 

The printing business has not been exceptional 
in this regard. Almost every line of trade and 
manufacturing seems to have undergone the same 
process of evolution at about the same time. All 
classes of mercantile businesses now demand a 
much larger investment than they did before, and 
no line is so petty or insignificant as not to require 
a greater capital to embark in it than is within the 
control of the average worker. So that printers 
who aspire to enter other fields than their own 
trade find those avenues also closed by their lack 
of means. 

As a compensating factor, however, one chan- 
nel has been made easier of entrance. The field 
of Linotype composition, in spite of the almost 
universal use of these machines, is still practi- 
cally in its infancy and affords many excellent 
opportunities and desirable openings for the 
printer, and especially the operator, who wishes 
to engage in an independent and profitable busi- 
ness. Owing to the fact that this machine was not 
generally introduced until most of the proprietors 
of the printing-plants of to-day were out of the 
harness of actually setting type, many owners of 
job offices who look with favor on the installation 
of Linotypes in their establishments, are yet 
deterred by a lack of ability to manipulate them 
themselves, and fear to trust such a complicated 
piece of machinery to hired help, which might 
prove incompetent. Many such would be willing 
to enter into agreements with competent operators 
to install machines in their plants, either on a 
basis of a stipulated and guaranteed amount of 
composition at a stated price, or on a profit-sharing 
plan whereby the operator may acquire an interest 
in the machine. Many examples suggest them- 
selves which will make this situation clear, but a 
few only will be cited. 

A publisher in one of the largest cities in Iowa, 
who had no plant of his own but who used a large 
amount of composition monthly, saw an oppor- 
tunity to secure a profitable contract, covering a 
term of years, which would require at least three 
and probably four or more Linotypes. Not being 
a practical printer himself, he was somewhat 
reluctant to embark in the venture, even though 
he had ample capital to finance the undertaking. 
A young man who was employed as machinist- 
operator in the office which did the composition for 
this man’s publications saw the opportunity, and 
although having no means of his own, has formed 
an eminently satisfactory partnership with the 
publisher. By the -terms of their agreement the 
publisher installed a complete plant, which in- 
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cluded at: first three and at present four Linotypes. 
They secured the contract which formed the basis 
of the partnership, and this together with their 
regular publications made work plentiful from the 
start. The machinist-operator, who occupies the 
position of working partner and manager, receives 
a salary almost if not fully equal to what he was 
earning before entering into this arrangement. 
The publisher, in addition to a certain share of the 
profits, receives a fixed interest on his investment. 
At the conclusion of the term for which their con- 
tract runs, and when the plant is fully paid for, 
the machinist-operator is to receive in fee simple 
one-third interest in the entire business. The con- 
cern has been in operation now for two years. It 
will take probably about six more years for the 
plan to work out. From present indications, and 
on the showing made so far, there seems to be not 
the slightest doubt that the business will be free 
from incumbrance in the time figured on. Then 
the working partner will receive as a reward for 
faithful service and good management a one-third 
interest in a plant which will at that time be worth 
no less than $25,000, to say nothing of the value of 
the good-will of a going business. In the mean- 
time he will have been steadily employed at a good 
salary, and if by any chance they should have 
miscalculated, or their plans go wrong in any way, 
he will still have earned no less than if he had 
remained in his old position as an operator at 
weekly wages. In other words, he has a large 
stake to gain and absolutely nothing to lose. It is 
up to him to “ make good,” and he is doing it. 

In the same city another publisher whose com- 
position bills warranted the installation of a Lino- 
type, but whose lack of experience deterred him 
from purchasing one, has entered into an agree- 
ment with an operator whereby he can in time 
acquire sole ownership of his machine. _ The pub- 
lisher purchased and installed a new Linotype. 
He agreed to allow the operator the same price per 
thousand ems that his composition was then cost- 
ing him. In addition he furnished space, light, 
fuel, and power. Against this he was to charge 
up the cost of maintaining the machine, interest 
on the investment, insurance, taxes, repairs and 
renewals, etc. The balance remaining after these 
fixed charges had been met was to be placed to the 
credit of the operator, to apply on the purchase of 
the machine. This arrangement has been in effect 
now for four years. In two years more this oper- 
ator will own his own machine entirely free from 
debt. And during all this time he has had a steady 
and pleasant situation, with pay fully equal to 
what he had been earning theretofore. 

A printer and publisher in a certain large city 
in Missouri, who was using immense quantities of 
Linotype composition, refused to install machines 
of his own on the ground that he feared it would 
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be difficult to secure competent men to run them. 
Two young men of that city, both of them excep- 
tional operators, finally prevailed upon him to 
lease two Linotypes, with the option of either pur- 
chase or return at the end of one year, they to 
enter his employ and take charge of the machines 
on a profit-sharing basis. Before the machines 
had been in his office thirty days, the publisher 
bought them outright from the manufacturers, 
paying cash for them, reselling them immediately 
to these two operators on the same profit-sharing 
basis. They are to pay for them out of their share 
of the profits, and he holds a mortgage on the 
machines as his security for the fulfilment of the 
contract. The plan is working out splendidly. 
The publisher is making an increased margin of 
profit, and both of the operators are earning good 
wages, besides paying for their machines without 
assuming a burden of debt that under ordinary 
circumstances would have proven a hardship. 

In another Missouri city a young man with 
very limited capital installed a Linotype in one of 
the newspaper offices of the town, depending on 
securing enough composition from outside sources 
to keep himself fully employed. This was two 
years ago. He has been reasonably successful, 
and recently has installed a second machine in the 
office of the rival paper in the same city, on which 
he employs another operator. Gradually, as his 
trade increases, he does less and less operating 
himself, finding himself fully occupied with the 
business details of the work of two machines, on 
which he employs two and sometimes three shifts 
of operators. 

A large job-printing firm in Denver offered 
space, light, and power, and a guaranteed amount 
of composition at a stipulated price per thousand 
ems to a competent machinist-operator who would 
place a Linotype in their office, with the privilege 
of doing as much additional outside work as he 
could handle — giving their own work preference, 
of course. They found the right man. The agree- 
ment was entered into a year ago last February. 
Within a year from that date he installed his sec- 
ond machine, and is now in a fair way to build up 
a lucrative trade-composition business employing 
a battery of Linotypes in a comparatively short 
time. 

About six and a half years ago—in Febru- 
ary, 1902, to be exact —a couple of young men 
employed on one of the Kansas City dailies as 
machinist and operator, respectively, pooled their 
resources — less than $1,000, I am informed — 
and embarked in the trade-composition business in 
that city. They secured two Linotypes on easy 
terms, and decided to risk their all on the venture. 
The business was a novelty in Kansas City, and 
the field untried. In the face of a prejudice 
against the use of Linotype composition for high- 
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grade book, job and catalogue work, they set out 
to convince the job printers of their city that they 
could not afford to have their type set by hand 
when equally good if not better results could be 
obtained from Linotype slugs, and at a greatly 
reduced cost. How well they have succeeded is 
evidenced by their present plant of seven Lino- 
types, housed in a building of their own, and oper- 
ated twenty-four hours a day — the equivalent of 
twenty-one machines working eight hours a day. 
They not only do the bulk of the composition for 
the job-printing trade of their home town, but 
their field extends over a large part of the States 
of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa. In 
Kansas City they occupy a most enviable position 
among the craft, job printers in that city almost 
unanimously expressing themselves to the effect 
that “as long as the Smith-Grieves Typesetting 
Company give us such good slugs and render such 
prompt service, we see no necessity of installing 
Linotypes of our own.” In addition to a physical 
plant actually worth in the neighborhood of 
$50,000, they have a most valuable asset in the 
good-will of their business, which is undoubtedly 
worth fully as much more. A $100,000 business, 
built up in six years, from an original investment 
of less than $1,000, represents a measure of suc- 
cess not often attained in any field of endeavor, 
and speaks volumes for the business acumen of its 
founders. 

A Linotype machinist-operator is building up 
a trade-composition business practically without 
any capital in one of the cities of lower Michigan. 
An evening newspaper having four Linotypes 
leases him the use of two of these machines during 
the night, when they would otherwise be idle. As 
his trade increases, he can secure the use of the 
remaining machines in this plant on similar terms, 
but by that time he will doubtless be in a position 
to purchase machines of his own. 

A similar situation exists in one of the larger 
cities of Kentucky, where the foreman and machin- 
ist, respectively, of a morning daily lease the 
machines during the day. They have succeeded 
in the course of a few months in establishing a 
trade both locally and in the surrounding territory 
which bids fair in a short time to enable them to 
resign their positions and devote their whole atten- 
tion to their own business. They formed their 
copartnership in October, 1907, and are already 
negotiating for the purchase of a new Model 5 
Linotype to be installed independently of those 
they now lease. 

A two-machine Linotype plant located in a 
large city in Kansas was started a few years ago 
with almost no capital. So limited were the pro- 
prietor’s means that it was necessary that his first 
Linotype be bought for him in the name of the firm 
which was to be his largest customer. He was a 
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hard and earnest worker, however, and in a little 
more than eighteen months he had his first 
machine paid for and a credit established which 
enabled him to purchase his second machine on the 
most advantageous terms. 

Another city of lesser population in the same 
State furnishes an example of a young man 
embarking in the trade-composition business 
whose resources were so meager that he had to 
contract with his patrons to pay him weekly for 
work done, not being able to finance his business 
and carry the accounts until the completion of the 
individual jobs. On one occasion his principal 
customer, on inquiring about a delay in a certain 
catalogue, discovered that the work lagged because 
of insufficient metal and the lack of necessary 
funds to replenish the supply. He immediately 
instructed him to purchase enough metal to supply 
his needs, having the bill sent to himself, to be 
paid for in composition from time to time as he 
needed it. This was in the operator’s struggling 
period, of course, and he no longer finds it neces- 
sary to call on the good offices of his friends and 
customers to help him along. He now operates 
two machines, has his brother employed in his 
office, and is on the high tide of financial and busi- 
ness prosperity. He attributes his success in large 
measure to the fact that no job was too small to 


merit his personal attention. He started out with 
the determination to make his plant a convenience 
and accommodation for the local printers, and 
they were quick to see the advantages and avail 


themselves of the facilities afforded. In many 
instances he has billed items, trifling in themselves 
—as little as 50 cents sometimes — on which he 
probably made no profit; yet on the whole he has 
found that it has paid him in the long run to be 
accommodating in small matters and thus gain a 
foothold for larger business. 

To be maimed in such a way as to be perma- 
nently lame is a serious handicap in the race for 
business supremacy. A young man so afflicted 
was employed in a printing-office in a small west- 
ern town. Wages were not very high there, and 
probably the most he could ever expect to earn as 
a printer was $12 a week. Not being able-bodied 
and active, he was practically debarred from 
securing work in the larger cities, in competition 
with the highest skill in the trade. He accumu- 
lated sufficient funds to make the first partial pay- 
ment on a Junior Linotype, the price of which is 
$1,500. This machine he installed in a location of 
his own, independent of the newspapers — there 
are three in the town —and contracted with all 
of them to do their composition. From this source 
alone he has a steady income of about $30 a week, 
with as much more as he is able to handle from 
outside patrons. It will be a matter of only a 
short time until his machine is entirely paid for, 
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and he will then be in an enviable position in com- 
parison with the one he held prior to embarking 
on his new venture. Thirty dollars a week in a 
town of about two thousand, from an investment 
of $1,500, is by no means an insignificant income. 

Stories like the foregoing could be told indefi- 
nitely, but enough have been related to show that 
opportunities are abundant for the thrifty and 
ambitious printer to get out of the rut and become 
independent if he sets out to do so in the proper 
spirit. Nor is it necessary that he be located in a 
large city in order to be successful. Linotypes are 
invading the smallest communities—one in a 
town of 461 in Missouri; one in Defiance, Iowa, 
population 332; two others in Illinois towns of less 
than 1,000 each; Mount Morris, Illinois, with a 
population of 1,048, has a three-machine plant; 
Kaleva, Michigan, population, according to the 
1900 census, of twenty — count ’em, twenty — has 
a two-machine plant. Many of the smallest and 
most remote places afford a field for the installa- 
tion of machines, and all that seems to be neces- 
sary to find business openings for printers is a 
little diligent inquiry. 

The field is by no means filled up — in fact, in 
many localities there is a crying demand for Lino- 
types, which only needs enterprising printers to 
satisfy it. There is a thriving manufacturing city 
of nearly seventy-five thousand population in Ohio 
in which not a single exclusive trade Linotype is 
located. The only machines available to the print- 
ers in that vicinity are those in the two newspaper 
offices. As these newspapers are also in the job- 
printing business, and are thus competitors, it is 
with the greatest reluctance that the local printers 
send their composition to them. Yet they are 
forced to do so, or else pay freight both ways to 
and from some other city at a distance. A trade- 
composition plant established there should prove 
profitable and successful from the outset, and 
doubtless would receive moral and financial sup- 
port from every exclusive job plant in the city and 
surrounding territory. 

Another Ohio city, of sixty thousand inhab- 
itants, even more advantageously situated than 
the one first mentioned, contains no trade plant, 
though one of the exclusive job offices operates 
two Linotypes. In Indiana there is a city of 
twenty-five thousand, where are published two 
daily newspapers, in which there are no machines 
of any kind at present. This should prove a prom- 
ising and inviting field for the first man to occupy 
it. Kentucky has one city of thirty thousand and 
another of nearly fifty thousand, located close 
together, in neither of which there is a Linotype as 
yet. What better opening could any one ask for 
the establishment of a practically noncompetitive 
business? 

According to a correspondent in a recent issue 
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of the official organ of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, Galveston, Texas, is suffering 
for the want of a battery of Linotypes for general 
jobwork. It has no job or trade machines at 
present, and all work of that nature is being sent 
to Houston or some other near-by city. 

The leading job office in a city of forty thou- 
sand in central Ohio holds out an exceptional 
opportunity for a good machinist-operator to 
install one or more Linotypes in its plant. They 
will not only give a guarantee of a fixed amount 
of composition, but as an additional inducement 
will permit the proper party to acquire stock in 
the concern. Situated as this city is, in the midst 
of a densely populated territory, and surrounded 
by numerous cities of somewhat lesser population, 
none of which has a trade-composition plant, a 
machine located there would have a prolific field to 
draw from. 

Generally speaking, it has been the policy of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company to foster and 
encourage new ventures of this kind as far as con- 
sistent with safe and conservative business prin- 
ciples, and in this way it has furthered many deals 
whereby printers have been enabled to secure a 
fair start. Far from being overcrowded, the field 
has only just begun to be cultivated properly. 
Many excellent opportunities are to be had for the 
seeking. Any enterprising printer can find them, 
and it is merely a matter of diligence to develop 
them. 





EFFECT OF GAS ON BOOKS. 

Mr. C. Whitwell, librarian of the Central Library, Lon- 
don, England, says, in the West Ham Electrical Bulletin: 
“No one who loves his books should allow a single gas-jet 
to be fitted up in his library — unless the whole of the 
fumes are carried at once into the air, an arrangement that 
is very rarely practicable in the houses that ninety-nine out 
of every one hundred book-lovers live in at the present day. 
The sulphurous fumes from gas are said to attack all 
classes of leather bindings, especially Russia leathers and 
calf-skins, rendering them liable in a comparatively short 
time to ‘crumble’ at the slightest touch. Of course, there 
are other agencies at work besides the products of gas 
combustion that have a destructive effect on the bindings of 
books, such as the pollution of the atmosphere by the burn- 
ing of coal, dampness, excessive heat from the rays of the 
sun, or from a room being badly ventilated, also the use of 
sulphuric acid by the tanners in preparing the leather for 
the binders. In this connection I may quote the report of 
the sub-committee (composed of chemists specially con- 
versant with the treatment of leather) appointed by the 
Council of the Society of Arts to investigate the nature of 
the decay of leather used for bookbindings and its causes. 
With regard to the latter reference the report reads, ‘ On 
the whole, the sub-committee is satisfied that of all the 
influences to which books are exposed in libraries, gas 
fumes —no doubt because of the sulphuric and sulphur- 
ous acid which they contain —are shown to be the most 
injurious. . Again, from the report of another sub- 
committee which was instructed to ‘ ascertain if the com- 
vlaints of premature decay of modern bookbinding leathers 
are justified by facts, and if so, to ascertain at about 
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what date leather began noticeably to deteriorate; to find 
out, by noticing the conditions under which the books 
were kept,’ etc., may be read this significant statement: 
‘Where gas is used, the bindings are in the worst state 
noticed, especially on the higher shelves.’ As far as my 
own experience is concerned with regard to the relative 
effects of gas and electric light upon the bindings of books 
in the Central Library, I might state that many of the 
books in our various public libraries were first collected 
and stored in Old Rokeby House. Gas was used all over 
this house; when the time came to move the books to their 
new homes, it was found that a number of volumes, bound 
in calf, had suffered so much from the gas fumes that the 
bindings were irretrievably ruined; when they were han- 
dled, the leather absolutely crumbled into dust, and looked 
something like Scotch snuff. On removing to the new 
library, where nothing but electric light is used, these books 
were rebound, and, though eight years have since passed, 
their bindings are at the present moment as good as new — 
thanks to the electric light. Most librarians will, I think, 
agree with me that leather loses all its natural oil by long 
exposure to the excessive heat that results from burning 
gas in any place where books are stored. In conclusion, I 
should like to quote (from memory) from an interesting 
work that deals with this subject written by Mr. W. Blades, 
entitled ‘The Enemies of Books,’ in which he says: ‘ The 
injury done by gas is so generally acknowledged by the 
chief librarians of our National Libraries, that it is strictly 
excluded from the libraries under their charge.’ To which 
testimonial to its demerits from a book-lover’s standpoint, I 
can add nothing.” 





WHAT CONSTITUTES ‘ STYLE.”’ 


“It is a recognized principle,” says Charles D. Maginnis, 
“that every medium of art expression should be treated 
with due regard to its nature and properties. The sculptor 
varies his technic according as he works in wood, granite, 
or marble; the painter handles his water-color in quite 
another manner than that he would employ on an oil- 
painting of the same subject; and the architect, with the 
subtle sense of the craftsman, carries this principle to such 
a fine issue as to impart an individual expression even to 
particular woods. He knows that what may be an admir- 
able design when executed in brass may be a very bad one 
in wrought-iron and is sure to be an absurdity in wood. 
An artistic motive for a silver flagon, too, is likely to prove 
ugly for pottery or cut glass, and so on. 

“There is a genius, born of its particular properties, 
in every medium, which demands individual expression. 
Observe, therefore, that Art is not satisfied with mere 
unrelated beauty of form or-color. It requires that the 
result confess some sensible relation to the means by which 
it has been obtained; and in proportion as it does this, it 
may claim to possess that individual and distinctive charm 
which we call ‘ style.’ ” 





HOGS A SIDELINE TO PAPERMAKING. 

Hog-raising on an extensive scale as a side issue to the 
manufacture of paper is the experiment which the Great 
Northern Paper Company is going to try on its land in 
Maine. The first cons? snment of hogs will be turned loose 
on an island in a northern Maine lake and the animals will 
be allowed to run wild, feeding on roots, herbs and other 
vegetation. 

The prospective new industry was first suggested by 
President Garrett Schenck, of the Great Northern Paper 
Company, who after eating ham and bacon from a roast 
hog which had been raised in the Maine woods and served 
at a banquet in Boston, declared it to be the best he had 
ever eaten in the pork line.— Exchange. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE BOOK-STALLS OF THE OLD WORLD. 


BY ROSWELL T. SPENCER. 


. American on his first trip abroad is visiting the 
>i, book-stalls of the various foreign cities and 
Pb, a. examining the “ quaint and curious volumes of 

i EA forgotten lore” to be found on their shelves. 
DZ @) One who is acquainted with the value of cer- 
tain rare books is likely at any time to discover among a 
multitude of worthless publications some valuable work, 
and this furnishes an incentive for research and examina- 
tion. : 

The writer was fortunate enough on one occasion to 
find among the flotsam and jetsam of the literary sea a 
copy of the first edition of “ The Book of Mormon,” pub- 
lished at Palmyra, New York, in 1830, by Joseph Smith. 
This he was able to secure for a few cents and afterward 
dispose of to a New York bibliopolist for more than fifty 
times the original publication price. It may be said in 
passing, that this great increase in value of a modern book 
(and one of no intrinsic worth) is accounted for by the fact 
that during the troubles and forced migrations of the per- 
secuted Mormons from New York to Kirtland, Ohio; Far 
West, Missouri; Nauvoo, Illinois, and Salt Lake City, 
Utah, which took place within a few years after the work 
was first published, almost all of the first copies were 
either lost or destroyed. 

When the writer first visited London, a score of years 
ago, he found what he believes to be the identical book- 
stall in City Road where “ David Copperfield” was in the 
habit of going to sell portions of the “library” of that 
most delightful of Dickens’ characters, “ Wilkins Micaw- 
ber,” while that genial but impecunious gentleman was 
“waiting for something to turn up.” While there he 
bought of the stallkeeper (who was still drunk) a Spanish 
copy of Scott’s “Antiquary,” bound in sheep, for a penny. 
The next day he visited the odd-looking house in Ports- 
mouth street, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on which is painted 
a legend which states that it is the “ Old Curiosity Shop ” 
immortalized by Dickens. In it, in memory of “ Little 
Nell” and her grandfather, he purchased a copy of Smol- 
lett’s translation of “ Gil Blas,” printed in 1780, illus- 
trated, and neatly bound in leather, for “tuppence.” It is 
in two volumes, and on the title-page is this note: “ Vol. 
I. may be perufed gratis, and returned if not approved.— 
And if any Perfon in Town or Country fhould find any 
Difficulty in getting fupplied with thefe Volumes regularly, 
they are requefted to write or fend to Mr. Wenmam, who 
will punctually pply their Orders.” The misspelling of 
the publisher’s name and other typographical errors would 
indicate that the proofreaders of the eighteenth century 
(unlike those of the twentieth) were not infallible! 

The prices asked in London book-stalls are not always 
low, however, as is shown by the fact that in one of the 
better sort, in New Bond street, near the aristocratic 
Grosvenor Club, a set of Dickens’ novels, in the green 
paper covers as originally issued, was offered the writer 
for £140. As he was already the owner of a set (and for 
other reasons not necessary to mention) he did not pur- 
chase. 

The book-stalls of Paris are well worth investigating, 
especially those on the quays along the banks of the Seine. 
On the Quai d’Orsay, in particular, many occasions (bar- 
gains) are offered by the dealers, who have their wares 
arranged on the top of the low stone walls which form the 
river embankments. Travelers who have become short of 
money or who do not desire to carry their books farther, 
sell them to these persons for a trifle and they in turn dis- 
pose of them cheaply. One purchase that is remembered is 
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a Paris “ Baedeker ” at half a franc. Books are also sold 
daily at the Hotel des Ventes Mobiliéres, where ventes aux 
enchéres, or sales by auction, take place from 2 to 5 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

In the German cities, especially university towns like 
Heidelberg and Bonn, scientific books and college text- 
books are staple articles in the book-stalls, and though not 
so cheap as in some other countries may be purchased at a 
fraction of their original cost. 

Very old books are more numerous in the book-stalls of 
Italy than in any other country and the prices asked for 
them are extremely low. The writer bought in Venice, 
for half a lira, a well-preserved volume bound in leather 
and printed in Latin, containing this imprint: “ Venetis, 
Ex Typographia Dominici Guerrei, & Io. Baptifte, fratrum, 
MDLXVIiI.” In Bologna he procured of the old man who 
had charge of the leaning towers, and who sold books as 
a “side line,” a work on anatomy that was printed in 1690. 
It contains a number of curious anatomical engravings and 
is in its original hogskin binding. As it cost but 5 cents it 
was not an extravagant purchase. 

After visiting the Barberini Palace in Rome, in which 
is Guido’s famous portrait of Beatrice Cenci, about which, 
by the way, Mark Twain has taken special pains to dis- 
play his ignorance and had taste, the writer went across 
the street to a book-stall and made a purchase. It was a 
Latin Bible of the early part of the sixteenth century, and 
although the price was but a trifle its ultimate cost was 
quite heavy. On arriving home some months later he placed 
this book without examining it on a shelf in his modest 
little library of about one thousand volumes and paid no 
further attention to it. In the course of a few weeks he 
discovered that his books were being ruined by bookworms, 
book-scorpions, lice, moths, etc., and on investigating the old 
Roman book it was found to be perfectly alive with those 
disagreeable and destructive creatures. Among them were 
the Chelifer cancroides, Anobium paniceum, Ptinus brun- 
neus, Sitodrepa paniceum, Atropus pulsatorius and sev- 
eral species of a psocid pseudoneuropterous insect known 
as the Atropos divinatorius. The book and its numerous 
inhabitants were thrown into the stove and some of the 
other volumes also were burned and others fumigated. 
The writer has made other foreign trips but has never 
invested in books at an Italian book-stall since his first 
unpleasant experience. 





THE STORY YOU HEAR. 


If you hear an unpleasant story about an acquaintance, 
perhaps you will not feel like keeping it to yourself, even 
though you are not at all sure that it is true. The chances 
are that you will pass it along, imagining that you have 
freed yourself from all responsibility if you explain this is 
only what you were told, and that personally you know 
nothing about the matter. Have you ever noticed how soon 
all these little qualifications are dropped out of a story? 
Every “ perhaps ” and “ maybe” is lost by the second tell- 
ing. “I thought” soon becomes “I saw,” and somebody’s 
careless guess is accepted as his positive statement. Since 
this is true, you can not escape any responsibility by say- 
ing that you heard a certain report, but are not positive as 
to its truth. The results of repeating it are likely to be 
just as bad as if you pledged your honor for its correctness 
in every point. 

When you hear a doubtful story which attacks some- 
body’s character, set your lips together and resolve that no 
word of this shall pass them. If true it will be verified 
only too soon. If false you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you have not helped to harm a brother or 
sister by lending the weight of your influence to a lie. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 








THE COLUMBIAN PRESS— A CORRECTION. 


To the Editor: ToPEKA, KAN., July 9, 1908. 

I am much chagrined because of discovering in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for July (near foot of left-hand column, 
page 530) a statement in relation to the Columbian 
(Clymer) press, said to have been invented in 1817: “It 
was the first press built in the United States capable of 
printing both sides of a newspaper at once.” 

I am annoyed that a statement of this character, one 
that appeared in another printing-trade paper several 
months ago, should appear in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
because I regard the publication now addressed as one dif- 
fering in many particulars from the first referred to in 
this paragraph. Of course it is an inadvertence, but 

The simple truth is that because of the lack of means 
and skill to produce a sufficiently accurate surface in the 
workshops of this country at the time, the platens of 
printing-presses in use previous to the invention of the 
Columbian were only large enough to cover one page of a 
paper, and two pulls were required to get an impression of 
the two pages forming one side of a paper. Any one having 
a shade of intelligence, reading the article referred to with 
any attention, would be greatly puzzled by the intimation 
that it was possible to print both sides of a paper on a hand 
press made in 1817. ALDEN S. HULING. 





MORE LIGHT ON COLOR PROCESS PRINTING. 


To the Editor: HARTFORD, CONN., July 1, 1908. 

Being a subscriber to THE INLAND PRINTER, I would 
like a practical opinion of the article given in the June, 
1908, number on “ Some Secrets of Successful Color Proc- 
ess Printing,” by Henry Lewis Bullen: 

“ Make-ready is simple. All the pressman has to do is 
to bring up each plate with an even, hard impression, and 
he should use overlays and underlays only for this purpose. 
The pressman has nothing to do with solids, shadings or 
high lights; all these details have been given their true 
relative values by the engraver, and it is precisely this 
work that makes color-process plates expensive.” 

The above quoted from Mr. Bullen’s article does not 
seem to suggest such a practical method when compared 
with the article of Mr. Saladé in the Practical Printer, 
February, 1905, published by the Inland Type Foundry, 
“ Hints on Three-Color Process Printing ”: 

“Tn making ready, the subject should be studied with 
an eye of an artist. If it is a landscape or building, the 
usual half-tone style of make-ready will generally be suffi- 
cient: that is, overlaying the darkest places, then next the 
shades over the same, and then all light places cut out, the 
remaining part of the sheet pasted over the two first 
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shades. Use French folio in cutting the overlays. But 
when the subject is a portrait—a woman’s face, for 
instance — the make-ready is much more difficult. Prove 
up complete all subjects sent by the engraver. If the face 
seems to be too pink, cut out an overlay twice — on both 
yellow and red forms. This action makes the face a good 
flesh color when the blue plate finishes the picture. This 
rule works both ways. If the face appears too yellow, do 
not cut out at all on the red overlay. On landscapes the 
best results are attained by running the yellow very full 
and ‘ cutting’ the red down so that it appears to be light. 
In this manner, when the blue is run above the medium, 
the trees, grass, etc., ‘come out’ a beautiful green. Make 
a separate overlay for each of the three plates, and make 
the plates perfectly even on the back. In making ready 
the yellow plate, which is, of course, the first to be printed, 
it is difficult to see the outlines of the subject without 
slightly changing the yellow with a little black; then, when 
the press is washed up before running, the yellow will be 
cleaner.” 

Mr. Saladé states in his “ Hints” that he has acquired 
the above knowledge from long experience with a calendar 
manufacturing firm which makes a specialty of three-color 
printing. FRED J. CRACKNELL. 


[Mr. Cracknell’s criticism submitted to Mr. Bullen pro- 
duced the reply which follows.— EDITOR. ] 


To the Editor: RUTHERFORD, N. J., July 17, 1908. 

In the article, a part of which does not convince 
Mr. Cracknell, it is assumed that a reputable engraver 
has submitted honestly printed, complete and progressive 
proofs, and that the printer is intelligent enough to accept 
only a result that faithfully or satisfactorily reproduces 
the colors and detail in the subject. The engraver’s task 
is not to create, but to copy; the artistic quality proceeds 
from the artist. The pressman’s task is to reproduce the 
result shown in the engraver’s proofs, and is purely 
mechanical, and he does not require the “ eye of an artist.” 
Given a set of honest engraver’s proofs which are satisfac- 
tory —(and which, by the way, should be taken on the same 
paper the printer proposes to use)— and the same inks, to 
get the same results the pressman’s only duty, in addition 
to the ordinary duties of an efficient pressman, is to carry 
the same amount of color and bring up the same detail 
shown in each proof. He does not need to “ prove up com- 
plete all subjects sent by the engraver,” for the engraver 
does that for him. His only problem in make-ready is to 
give relatively equal pressure to the darks, the middle- 
tones and the high lights; this is done, if necessary, by 
elimination, for the finer and sharper dots which form the 
high lights have a tendency to overprint, in which case 
their detail changes, and the pressman must relieve them 
of excessive pressure until they correspond with the proof 
he is matching. In printing from electros of the etched 
plate more pressure and consequently more make-ready is 
required, because the surface of an electrotype is granular. 
There are several mechanical make-readys which auto- 
matically and quickly establish these relative pressures, 
and which have no artistic perceptions. Now the three- 
color plate is the most finished product of the engraver’s 
art, and all the extra work of the reétcher after the plate as 
ordinarily made reaches him is in fact “ make-ready” | 
of the highest degree. By repeated manipulations the 
reétcher, whose chief qualification is knowledge and appre- 
ciation of color, softens the edges, and establishes the 
middle-tones and high lights, so that all are in harmony on 
his own final proof, which is taken on a hand press, gener- 
ally without any make-ready. The reétcher’s work is well 
done when he gets his satisfactory, complete result without 
make-ready; but this is not the proof that goes to the cus- 
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tomer or printer, for that and the progressives are printed 
on a Colt’s Armory or Universal press, which, while the 
best of their class, do not equal in rigidity of impression a 
good hand press. The engraver’s prover is an expert press- 
man, and he meets the changed conditions, which are the 
same as the pressman meets, with make-ready to establish 
relative equal pressure on all parts of the plate. Many 
subjects are made ready in a few minutes; subjects with 
intricate vignetted edges may require an hour or two or 
more, just as they would in black and white plate, and any 
pressman who can make ready an ordinary half-tone will 
experience no greater difficulty with a color-process plate, 
and usually less. The printer has paid, perhaps, $2 a 
square inch for plates made by color specialists who repro- 
duce the work of another color specialist — the artist, and 
he does not require any color specialty in his pressman, 
beyond the ability to carry the right amount of color. No 
one will contend that more than one per cent of pressmen 
have any appreciation of color; in which respect they com- 
pare favorably with the general public. Color appreciation 
based on knowledge and the ability to express it is one of 
the scarcest commodities. Therefore, to repeat, the press- 
man is not responsible for solids, shadings or high lights, 
or gradation of color, except to copy the engraver’s 
proofs, and when he attempts, as he can do, to impart his 
own ideas into the work he is undoing two other men’s 
highly paid work, and the result is usually something 
entirely different and inferior to the original painting or 
article. But in plants in which plates are made and 
printed, making a specialty of color-process work, press- 
men, highly paid color specialists, men like Dittman, 
Thompson, and, doubtless, Saladé—are employed, who 
codperate with the reétcher to lighten his exertions, and 
who frequently find in consultation that a change in effect 


may be obtained more economically on the press than by 
reétching, and who sometimes use plates which the engraver 
would not deliver (because incomplete) to an outside 


printer. Color can be modified by reducing pressure, and 
an efficient pressman can improve a defectively etched 
plate. These color-pressmen specialists can accomplish 
much, but the general printer can not afford to pay the 
price demanded for these rare color specialists, who work 
with the original before them hand in hand with the 
engraver. Dishonest engravers have been known to fake 
their proofs, and then the pressman finds it difficult to get 
results as good as in the proofs. The article “Some 
Secrets of Successful Color Printing ” is intended to assist 
the general printer to produce satisfactory process color- 
printing economically, and to do this he must teach 
restraint and the art of “ following copy ” in his pressroom. 
The commonest fault of pressmanship on all classes of 
work is overdoing make-ready fearsomely and expensively, 
and much of this elaborate unnecessary work with knife 
and paste is done to overcome the pressman’s own basic 
original errors. The pressman who gets good results with 
the fewest patches and cut-outs is the pressman who works 
with his brains more than with his hands. 
Henry L. BULLEN. 


OPPOSED TO GOVERNMENT DOING CHEAP 
PRINTING. 


To the Editor: WASHINGTON, Mo., June 22, 1908. 
We have at different times noticed comments from 
printers regarding the Postoffice Department’s practice of 
supplying printed envelopes. Our attention is again called 
to the matter by the numerous circulars and printed mat- 
ter that are now being sent out by the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General, advertising these envelopes to the 
business people. It seems to us that the Assistant Post- 
master-General is exerting all power to make a creditable 
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showing in the sale of stamped and printed envelopes, 
regardless of whether that particular department is on a 
paying basis or not. With the free use of the mails and a 
price that practically stifles any and all competition, and 
with no cares and worries as to whether the business is 
a paying one or not, he certainly ought not to have any 
trouble in getting the business which rightfully belongs 
to the printer. Much has been said pro and con regarding 
printers’ prices, but with the Government’s printing-office 
in the lead with profitless prices, how can we ever hope to 
set a better standard? According to our conception of the 
matter, the sending out of these circulars and prices to the 
business people at large will have one great result, and that 
is, it will tend to educate the people to demand still lower 
prices for printing than what is the case now. Why is it 
that the Government Printing Office is placed in such direct 
competition with the business that belongs to the printers? 
Yours respectfully, 
PEARL PRINTING COMPANY, 
JOSEPH ISELE, Proprietor. 





MORE EFFICIENCY FROM THE WORKMAN. 


To the Editor: WAREHAM, MASss., July 10, 1908. 
Many years’ experience as a printer, during which time 


I have worked in various capacities in different offices, has 


shown me a few simple ways in which employers can get 
greater efficiency out of the average workman than they 
now do. This article is written from the employee’s stand- 
point and refers more particularly to the small plants, of 
which there are thousands, employing from two to six or 
eight men. It may serve to give some employers a new 
viewpoint of their workmen. 

First of all comes the employer who is constantly spying 
on his force. You find this species a very common one. In 
one shop where the writer worked, the office was divided 
from the composing-room by a partition in which were four 
glass windows. And how often we used to look up from 
our work to find the boss with his neck stretched way up in 
the air, staring out at us. When caught he would invari- 
ably start scratching his neck as if that was the reason for 
its swanlike appearance. Do you think he inspired the men 
to do their best work by this action? No man ever yet per- 
sisted in doing conscientious work when he felt that he 
wasn’t trusted, and as a consequence in this case, many an 
ordinarily honest workman “ soldiered” away many an 
hour, just from pure spite. And this employer often won- 
dered why his estimates on composition were many times so 
much less than the actual time that really was taken. He 
didn’t know that the neck-stretching act was directly 
responsible. 

Second, is the employer who never thinks of giving his 
men any vacation or recreation at any time, and who 
deducts every minute of the time lost, from their pay 
envelope. Remember I am writing of small plants and not 
the large ones — the latter of necessity must be conducted 
differently. But in the smaller offices there are times when 
an hour, an afternoon, or even a day given an employee, is 
an investment at compound interest. To illustrate: In 
one office where I worked, employing five hands, when work 
was a little slack the boss would stroll through the work- 
room and tell the foreman to “let the boys have a little 
vacation this week.” And so one day part of us would take 
the afternoon off, away to a ball game, for instance, and the 
next day we would work and the others would go. In this 
way a sufficient force was always on hand in case any rush 
jobs should come in. How much better this was than to 
have the whole force half busy, lazily distributing and kill- 
ing time. As a result, this employer got a first-class set of 
permanent workmen, who were ready and willing to rush 
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when such jobs came in, and who gave good, honest value 
for their day’s work at all times. 

At once you say these sort of employers are rare, which 
is just what I am trying to prove. But because they are 
rare is no argument that their methods are wrong, as the 
above case will show. The pity is they are so rare. 

In sharp contrast to the methods used by the above- 
cited employer, were those of another man who came under 
my observation. He had but three working for him, yet 
unfailingly deducted all time out, no matter from what 
cause, and if he had ever suggested that a half day could 
be taken, I verily believe the force would have worried 
about his health. One of the compositors lived in a neigh- 
boring town and each Saturday night he used to go to his 
home. Usually a train was taken after working hours, but 
one week, owing to the expected arrival of friends, he left 
to take an earlier train one-half hour before closing time. 
Now, during the week, one night after work as he was 
going out, the boss had called him into the office and had 
kept him there just one hour discussing certain work on 
which he was estimating, so the compositor never dreamed 
that the boss would have the nerve to deduct the half hour 
he was taking this Saturday night. As he stopped in the 
office to get his money, the boss looked at the clock, eyed 
him for a moment, and then broke open the envelope and 
handed him the envelope minus the half hour. I may say 
in passing that the man quit right then. 

Perhaps this is an extreme case, but from long observa- 
tion I am convinced that most employers are penny wise 
and pound foolish with their help. If they but realized 
what it would mean in increased efficiency to have the loyal 
good will of the workman, and that one of the best ways 
to get it is by liberal treatment, I think more of them would 
do it. 

Third, and most important to the writer’s mind, is the 
praising of the employee, or rather the lack of it. One 
employer in a hundred doesn’t sufficiently appreciate the 
importance of this simple act of commending a workman 
for a well-executed piece of workmanship. It is the cheap- 
est and most effective method of producing results that any 
employer can use, even looking at it from a purely mer- 
cenary point of view. Praise marks the difference between 
having a machine or a man working for you. 

How often a workman will put his very best efforts into 
a piece of composition or presswork with the vain hope that 
the boss will speak of the appearance of the finished job, 
and how very rarely does he do it — unless to criticize. I 
once worked ‘in an office where one compositor was given an 
entire town report to set, 107 pages in all, straight matter 
and tables. He took a lot of pride in his work and the first 
thirty-two pages had but twelve errors and they of the 
simplest nature. The boss returned them without comment 
of any kind. The compositor with his ardor a little dam- 
pened, nevertheless proceeded to painstakingly set up 
another thirty-two pages and again the proofs were 
remarkably clean — and again they were returned without 
comment. The workman then lost his ambition and the 
next proofs showed the result. And then the boss, when he 
returned them, said: - “ Mighty poor proofs — you must do 
better than that!” Rather unjust it seems, doesn’t it, but 
how many of you employers reading this are doing any 
better? . 

Of course the argument against praising the employee 
is that it will make him conceited; that he will consider 
himself indispensable, will ask for more pay, and so on, in 
a similar vein. But how many employers have ever tried to 
go beyond the theory of these arguments? Very, very 
few, I’ll venture to say, and a big majority of these few will 
tell you they have disproved their own contentions. The 
wornout adage still applies: ‘ You can catch more flies 
with molasses than with vinegar.” 
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In a final word, therefore, to you employers who oper- 
ate small offices, to get the highest efficiency out of your 
working force: Treat them as human beings, don’t spy 
upon them constantly; invest a day off now and then with 
them, and above all, give them praise when they have 
earned it. After all, it is they who make or mar your repu- 
tation: their good will is worth as much as an elaborate 
point-system equipment. Thousands of you have invested 
in the latter. Try some of the suggestions outlined above 
and see which investment pays the greater dividends. 

CHARLES A. GAMMONS. 





THE ADVANCEMENT OF CAPABLE MEN. 


To the Editor: BATTLE CREEK, MICH., July 11, 1908. 

In your July issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. J. A. 
Slade has a communication in which he painfully states 
that practical tradesmen are not advanced to positions of 
larger responsibility, and that preference for the better 
positions is given to salesmen, office men, etc. 

By reading Mr. Slade’s letter, one gets the impression 
that he is an habitual complainer. His literary “style” 
proves him a quitter. Will you please give me Mr. Slade’s 
address, so that I may look him up and discover if the rea- 
son for his nonadvancement to a better position in the 
printing business has been caused by his own lack of those 
fundamental virtues necessary to any business success, 
namely, faith and hope. 

I’ve traveled for fifteen years from one end of this 
country to the other calling upon newspapermen and print- 
ers, and my mind has become fixed to believe that it’s better 
to shut up and look pleasant if you haven’t taken advan- 
tage of your opportunities. It is too big and busy anyway, 
and there are dozens of small cities and towns in this coun- 
try looking for good printers having the “ get up and go 
forward ” disposition. 

This country is young and big. Users of future print- 
ing are being born in larger numbers every day. There 
are plenty of chances for the able man who will dare to do 
good work at fair prices to win. The supply men will give 
every aid to help a good man along to business success and 
independence. If the Slades in our big cities will take 
these hints they can be somebody. Leave Chicago, brother 
Slade, go to it and start your own office in a smaller place. 
Take a good injection of old-fashioned rousing Christian 
hope and faith along with your good workmanship and 
common sense, and you will never regret the day you went 
away from Chicago as a workingman and began again in 
a small place to become an owner. ARTHUR WILSON. 





BUT HE HOPED TO. 


Two Northerners, traveling in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky had gone for hours and hours without seeing a sign 
of life. At last they came to a cabin in a clearing. The 
hogs lay in their dirt holes, the thin claybank mule grazed 
round and round in a circle to save the trouble of walking, 
and one lank man, whose clothes were the color of the clay- 
bank mule, leaned against a tree and let time roll by. 

“ How do you do?” said one of the Northerners. 

“ Howdy? ” 

“ Pleasant country.” 

The native shifted his quid and grunted. 

“ Lived here all your life? ” 

The native spat pensively in the dust. 
said languidly.— Crocker Quality. 


“Not yit,” he 





THEY WILL DO IT. 
When a child can’t spell, the parents always buy him a 
little press and start him in the amateur printing business, 
or make a sign-painter of him.— Crocker Quality. 
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LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


RINCE my last writing a great stroke of busi- 

}} ness has been done by the Lanston Monotype 

Corporation, which has received an order for 

a complete installation of Monotype machines 

for the Times. While nearly every other news- 

paper office in the Kingdom had adopted 

the Linotype, Monotype, or other form of cast- 

ing and composing machine, the Times with its char- 

acteristic conservatism held on to a system in which the 

Kastenbein composing machine — which sets up ordinary 

type — and hand labor had a part, the type used in the 

machines being supplied by the Blackfriars Typefoundry 

of London, and after once being in use it was returned to 

that firm for either remelting or selling at a low price. 

The number of Monotypes ordered has not yet transpired, 

but a large installation will be necessary to meet the 

requirements of the paper and naturally the Monotype 

people are happy, while on the other hand the Linotype 
Company is regretting the loss of a nice little order. 


A SURPRISE is about to be sprung on the trade in the 
form of a new typecasting and composing machine which, 
even in its initial stage, seems to bid fair to prove a 
formidable competitor to the existing appliances. The 
inventor has been working very patiently upon it for some 
years past, but it is only this week that he has seen fit to 
take others into his confidence and show the machine at 
work. The writer had a private view of it the other day 
and the experimental machine, which has been gradually 
evolved by the inventor and a clever typefounders’ engi- 
neer in London, worked extremely smooth and seemed to 
quite bear out the claims put forward on its behalf. The 
typecaster is a piece of mechanism that can be used either 
by itself or in conjunction with a series of composing 
machines. It occupies very little floor space, not over two 
feet square, and is in appearance somewhat similar to an 
ordinary typecasting machine, and the mechanism is 
extremely simple. Curiously enough the inventor, Pro- 
fessor S. A. Bhisey, is an Indian gentleman, who, unlike 
most of his countrymen, has turned his attention to 
mechanics, and has tackled the problem of machine type- 
casting with a mind unfettered by the usual engineer’s 
traditions. He has thought out his machine on entirely 
new lines, which, as certified by the two principal London 
patent agents, infringe no patents in any other casting 
appliance. It is somewhat difficult to describe an appa- 
ratus of this class in words; to grasp its possibilities it has 
to be seen in actual operation; but, briefly described, it may 
be said to consist of the usual melting-pot, a powerful 
ejector pump, and a series of type-molds, thirty in all, 
arranged side by side in a long mold, the construction of 
which is one of the patentee’s own ideas. This mold con- 
tains thirty matrices, and at each revolution of the pump 
thirty types are cast. These types may be either all the 
same letter or a variety of letters, as desired. By building 
the machine with a double pump, a second mold can be 
added, thus giving a casting capacity at each stroke of 
sixty letters; but even in its present state the machine is 
capable of casting two thousand five hundred separate 
types per minute, all completely finished and ready for use 
by the compositor. Professor S. A. Bhisey has also 
invented and patented a simple form of typesetting 
machine to use with the caster. These can be arranged in 
batteries of ten, and from one caster the types are deliv- 
ered to an endless-chain carrier, which, passing along to 
the composers, distributes automatically the various types 
into their proper channel and is thus capable of keeping 


up a constant supply to ten swift operators. The possi- 
bilities of such an arrangement are enormous, and when it 
is considered that the machine, together with the com- 
posers, can be sold at a price which is practically but a 
fraction of that of existing composing and casting machines, 
it will be seen that there is a wide field for the new inven- 
tion. Prof. S. A. Bhisey has called his invention the 
“ Bhisotype,” and a syndicate has been formed to construct 
the machine. 


THE annual conference of the Federation of Master 
Printers and Allied Trades of Great Britain and Ireland 
was this year held in Glasgow, to which Scotch city a con- 
siderable number of the best-known employers in the trade 
journeyed to take part in the proceedings, which com- 
menced with a reception in the Windsor Hotel, which 
was the headquarters of the conference. Among those 
prominent in the trade who attended were: Mr. Walter 
MacLean, Glasgow, president of the federation; Mr. 
J. E. T. Allen, Manchester, past president; Messrs. Stanley 
C. Straker, E. Unwin, Cecil R. Harrison, and J. S. Elias, 
London; J. Thompson, Aberdeen; R. H. H. Baird and 
Hugh Strain, Belfast; A. R. Byles, Bradford; Godfrey 
P. Collins and Thomas Murdoch, Glasgow; E. Harland, 
Hull; Wesley Petty, Leeds, and R. H. Bradley, Reading, 
members of the council; H. Vane Stow, F. S. S., and 
E. Taylor Tomlinson, joint secretaries; and Walter P. 
Mackenzie, honorable secretary of the reception committee; 
J. Edmond Erskine, honorable treasurer; John Tomlinson, 
J. Montgomery Wilson, and Frank Glover, ex-president of 
the Newspaper Society. The corporation of Glasgow 
(famed for their princely hospitality) entertained the 
members and their friends at -a dinner in the council 
chamber of the Glasgow Municipal Buildings, one of the 
finest rooms in the Kingdom, and they were there welcomed 
by the Lord Provost of the city in an appropriate speech, 
in which he dealt briefly with the history of the printing 











GLASGOW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


trade in Glasgow. The business meeting of the federation 
was held in private, and no report will be published until 
the next monthly issue of the official circular, but it is 
understood that in the absence of any serious situation to 
discuss a number of minor matters were brought up, such 
as local demands by the men for recognition of rules that 


had not been agreed to by the federated bodies; the 
obnoxious practice of trade printers— members of the 
federation — getting at the customers of their clients, and 
thus securing the work direct; the Leeds strike of female 
workers also came up for criticism, and one member at 
least put forward the curious theory that female labor, 
being unskilled, had therefore no right to organize as 2 
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trade union. After the finish of the serious business of 
the federation the members recreated themselves with a 
visit to the Scottish National Exhibition, at present being 
held at Edinburgh, and a smoking concert was held on the 
Saturday evening. On the Sunday there was a special 
service in Glasgow Cathedral, after which the interesting 
features of the building were pointed out. In the after- 
noon the party visited Rouken Glen, traveling in special 
cars, and in the evening there was a sacred concert in the 
hotel drawing-room. London has been fixed as the meeting 
place of the federation for next year. 


THERE is quite a rush on newspaper rotaries just now 
and the various makers are busy supplying orders. 
Messrs. Hoe & Co. are full up with work, both for the home 
and foreign market, and the Victory Machine Company of 
Liverpool is in full swing, with a number of different 
styles of rotaries for offices in both England and Scotland. 
Messrs. Albert & Co., of Germany, whose London agent is 
Mr. A. Bartzack, are also putting in a stiff fight for a share 
of British orders, and it speaks well for the prosperity of 
the newspaper business that so many large presses are 
required. Some of the newspapers are bringing out very 
large daily issues as in the case of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, which the other day attained to the size of twenty- 
four pages, quite the largest newspaper ever published in 
this country as an ordinary daily issue, although the size 
has been almost attained to by the Edinburgh Scotsman, 
which has had issues of twenty pages of eight columns 
each, or 160 columns in all, as against the Daily Tele- 
graph’s record of twenty-four pages of seven columns, or 
168 columns in all, but the Scotsman machines are capable 
of printing at one operation any size up to twenty-four 
pages of eight columns, or 192 columns in all, and the 
larger sizes are produced when pressure of news or adver- 
tising makes them necessary. Of course this does not come 


up to the mammoth issues you have in the States, but in 
the British newspapers in question there is no padding, 
only legitimate news matter and advertisements. 


THE Old-Age Pension Bill, which is now under discus- 
sion by the House of Commons, provides for a pension of 
$1.20 per week to be given to all persons who attain the 
age of seventy years and who have led a respectable life 
and not been in receipt of poor relief, but it has one objec- 
tionable feature in that it stipulates that the recipient must 
not have an income from any other source that amounts to 
more than $2 per week. This affects the printers to a con- 
siderable extent, as, to take the London Society of Com- 
positors as an example, there are at least two hundred 
superannuated members of the age to qualify for a State 
pension. Of these one hundred and fifty are receiving 
$2.50 a week, and are therefore, according to a statement 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of 
Commons, excluded from participation in the Government 
scheme. A considerable number of superannuated mem- 
bers, however, are also on the funds of the Printers’ Pen- 
sion Corporation, and all these, under the Government 
scheme, would be disqualified, as their total income would 
reach or exceed the weekly allowance of pension. A few 
may probably be receiving a small weekly sum from a 
benefit society, this applying more particularly to the 
men who, being totally incapacitated, have declared on 
the fund at a time when they can not draw more than a 
few shillings. In these circumstances it does not appear 
that many printers will derive any benefit from the scheme. 
In point of fact, the Government is putting a premium on 
improvidence. A man who has denied himself in his prime 
to provide for old age is not to be assisted if the amount 
of his annuity reaches $2.50 a week; while the man who, 
thinking only of the present does not join a provident 
society of any kind is to have a $1.20 pension. 


PRINTERS do not seem to be much disturbed by the Day- 
light Saving Bill that is at present before Parliament, 
although it is a measure that, in the opinion of many level- 
headed men, will only lead to great confusion. Briefly it 
provides that the hour between 2 A.M. and 3 A.M. in the 
morning of each of the first four Sundays in April in each 
year is to consist of forty minutes only, and the similar 
hour in the morning each of the first four Sundays in 
September in each year is to consist of eighty minutes. 
The effect of this is that between the first and second Sun- 
days in April the day after 3 A.M. is advanced by twenty 
minutes; between the second and third Sundays in April 
the day after 3 A.M. is advanced by forty minutes; 
between the third and fourth Sundays in April the day is 
advanced by sixty minutes; and on and after the fourth 
Sunday in April by eighty minutes, and that this advance- 
ment is lost by the addition of twenty minutes to each of 
the first four Sundays in September. This provision is not 
to affect Greenwich time as used for astronomy and navi- 
gation. If the bill becomes law we should be able without 
interfering in any way with our present business habits 
and hours, or with commercial and industrial arrange- 
ments generally, to enjoy much more daylight and sun- 
shine than is possible under our present system. Many 
printers would welcome such an easy method of intro- 
ducing a small item of reduced costs. The saving to the 
nation by reduced consumption of artificial light is esti- 
mated to amount to at least £2,500,000 a year. 


THE annual delegate meeting of the Typographical 
Association — the body that is an amalgamation of all the 
English provincial societies —was held at St. Albans, a 
town near London that is fast becoming a busy printing 
center. The business of the Congress was conducted in 
private, but an important scheme for the amalgamation of 
the association with the kindred unions was adopted. This 
will involve the remodeling of the Typographical Asso- 
ciation, the London Society of Compositors, the Scottish 
Typographical Society, and London Machine Managers’ 
Society as one organization under the control of an execu- 
tive council, with a central fund from which uniform bene- 
fits are to be paid. This movement has been hastened by 
the overlapping of the different societies and the confusion 
which has arisen in defining the conditions applicable to 
the respective areas. It is believed that by the creation of 
a central authority to deal with broad questions of prac- 
tice and policy, working in coéperation with district organi- 
zations, to which would be reserved a large measure of 
local autonomy, the conflict of interests which has been 
increasingly evident would be obviated. The group of 
societies embraced in the scheme has a membership of fifty 
thousand and accumulated funds of over $500,000. It 
comprises the Typographical Society with nineteen thou- 
sand members, the London Society of Compositors, the 
Scottish Typographical Society, the London Society of 
Bookbinders, the Society of Paper-cutters, and the Dublin 
Typographical Society. Several of the more influential 
societies have already formally declared their approval of 
the principle, and at a special delegate meeting of the 
London Society of Compositors a resolution was moved that 
there be one organization, comprehending the whole of the 
United Kingdom, and including the Typographical Asso- 
ciation, the Scottish Typographical Association, the Lon- 
don Society of Compositors, and the Machine Managers’ 
Society. The scheme was adopted at a meeting of eight 
hundred members, with not more than half a dozen 
dissentients. 





TWENTY-SEVEN designs for menus and programs, on 
different kinds of stock and most of them in colors, are 
contained in the portfolio “ Menus and Programs No. 2.” 
To be had of The Inland Printer Company for 50 cents. 
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THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE AND THE 
LAST PUBLIC PRINTER. 


BY A STAFF CONTRIBUTOR, 


MHE confidential “ Report to the President by 
W. S. Rossiter upon conditions in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office,” of February 29, 1908, 
recently made public, is a model document. 
Mr. Rossiter is chief clerk of the Census 
Bureau. He has an intimate knowledge of the 
printing industry and a strong appreciation of 
our art and craft on its artistic side as well as in its mod- 
ern progressive phases. His work on the census, his 
previous work, and this lucid, practical report indicates the 
possession of executive capacity of a high order. 

It is to be regretted that a narrow construction of the 
requirement of the law that the Public Printer must be 
“ practical” has deprived the country of the services in 
that capacity of one who would have made that office as 
eminent as it has been for a century in Berlin and Vienna 
and for three centuries in Paris. For lack of such a broadly 
intellectual and cultivated head our national printing- 
office, the largest and most expensive in the world, has yet 
to achieve a reputation commensurate with its oppor- 
tunities. 

THE RECENT APPOINTMENT. 

In the past Public Printers, alleged to be “ practical,” 
have had neither high technical nor intellectual qualifica- 
tions. As the office has been inadequately remunerated, it 
has been a minor political plum, usually falling into the 
mouths of a series of editors and owners of small plants, 
whose measure of the power of the press was in most 
instances the number of columns of advertising they could 
print. The appointment by promotion of John S. Leech, as 
the reward of a highly efficient record in a similar capacity 
in Manila, is a departure from old and bad traditions, and 
may easily be made the beginning of a worthier period in 
the history of the establishment. 

Mr. Leech’s earlier experience in Washington will 
enable him to avoid unsatisfactory alliances within and 
outside the Government Printing Office. As the appoint- 
ment came to him without solicitation, and his record 
proves that the measure of his service has no relation to 
that of his salary, it is to be hoped that the salary of the 
office’ will be increased to $10,000, with an assistant at 
$5,000. In any commercial enterprise having sales amount- 
ing to over $5,000,000 annually these salaries would be 
considered much too little, but the National Government 
has ever been niggardly in paying its chief workers. The 
Public Printer should rank intellectually with the chiefs of 
the patents, fisheries, forestry, geological survey, and other 
valuable and educational departments and be paid in 
accordance with his great responsibilities. 

Mr. Leech is a young man and progressive, and those 
who know him best predict that he will develop with his 
responsibilities and make his office superior to that of a 
“chief mechanic.” Probably Mr. Leech has little to learn 
from European national printing establishments on the 
mechanical side, but it would be highly educational if the 
Government would send him on a visit to the great historic 
establishments of Paris, Berlin and Vienna, the heads of 
which are men of intellectual eminence and the office cor- 
respondingly eminent. 

WHAT IS A “ PRACTICAL” PRINTER. 

What is. a “practical” printer? Not necessarily a 
dexterous mechanic. A printed work requires the services 
of pressmen, binders, paper-rulers, engravers, electro- 
typers. Must the Public Printer be manually dexterous 
in all these separate crafts; or does being an expert type- 
setter qualify a man to understand all allied crafts? 
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Would not a “ practical ” binder or electrotyper be on the 
whole as well equipped for the office? Broadly, in his 
executive capacity, a practical Public Printer is one whose 
knowledge of the means by which satisfactory results are 
obtained enables him to plan, judge, and have executed the 
works entrusted to his department. With due respect to 
mechanical ability, even when allied to genius, it is seldom 
allied to executive capacity. It, in fact, requires concentra- 
tion on details which, as a rule, precludes a broad view. 
General management is concerned with results and not 
with details. Details come within the province of foremen, 
who must be dexterous in their\craft. By all means let us 
have practical Public Printers, but practical in the general- 
ship of printing and capable of elevating the status of the 


JOHN 8S. LEECH. 


Photographed by DeBerri, Manila, P. I. Half-tone negative by Andres de 
Ocampo. Etched and finished by Basilio Viscarra. 


department. May the present Public Printer live long and 
increase in honors and reputation and become our first 
eminent Public Printer. 


THE LAST PUBLIC PRINTER. 


Charles A. Stillings was a “ practical” printer. He 
was once a foreman or superintendent of a fair-sized job- 
printing office in Boston, in which he may have been a 
junior partner. His next experience was as secretary for 
various Franklin Societies, whose aim is to harmonize and 
place prices on a remunerative level. The principal duty 
of the secretary or manager is to revise estimates submit- 
ted to him by the members. The members are usually the 
owners of the larger printing-offices, men presumably of 
influence and experience. Upon the removal of Mr. Palmer, 
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Mr. Stillings made vigorous application for the position of 
Public Printer. He solicited and obtained signatures of 
endorsement from firms whose recommendations very prop- 
erly had weight with the President. Had most of these 
signatories been questioned they would have confessed to a 
limited knowledge of the qualifications of the applicant. 
Indorsements of this sort are difficult to refuse to an asso- 
ciate; they are too often misleading. 

My. Stillings was active, ambitious and a theorist. In 
haste to test his theories on a business much larger and 
more complicated than he had any experience of, he became 
spectacular. No one doubts his good intentions and hon- 
esty, and his downfall was caused by leaning upon certain 
inexperienced or designing faddists outside his department 
instead of upon well-selected subordinates within its walls. 
In his last previous position he was brought into contact 
with a few men whose principal avocation is to prove that 
all printers, except themselves, are constitutionally incapa- 
ble of knowing what his work costs to produce. The only 
men who really know these men are those who renew their 
notes. When a man is glib at figures he usually has the 
floor to himself, because very seldom is there any one able 
to analyze and dispute the dicta offhand. A few of these 
experts organized a company which, for a consideration, 
was to set its clients on the road to wealth. It is alleged 
that this company was formed with the patriotic object of 
reforming the Government Printing Office. Mr. Stillings 
was appointed in 1906; the “Audit System” was incor- 
porated by certain employing printers in April, 19U7, but 
it got a footing in the department in September, 1906. Its 
general manager testified that his company had previously 
systematized two printing-offices, and both are alleged to 
belong to partners in the “Audit System.” In course of 
time this Audit System became de facto the Public Printer 
and secured a remuneration for its services as much too 
liberal as that of the Public Printer’s (de jure) is too 
small. 


MR. ROSSITER’S REPORT. 


The foregoing is not in Mr. Rossiter’s report, a sum- 
mary of which follows: 

The purpose of the Government Printing Office is to 
furnish Congress and the departments with printing at 
cost. Theoretically the total annual disbursements should 
equal the total value of sales, plus total expenditures for 
plant. In practice the expenditures during the past seven 
years have been almost $5,000,000 greater than the sales. 
There has been an annual average deficit of approximately 
$600,000 since 1900. Mr. Stillings properly endeavored to 
remove this deficit. He might do it by increasing prices to 
Congress and the departments or by reducing cost of pro- 
duction. The system of charging by his predecessors was 
very simple. The legislative control of the departments 
require each to submit estimates and upon these estimates 
receive an appropriation for one year in advance. To 
enable each department to estimate in advance as is abso- 
lutely necessary, former Public Printers established a 
uniform rate of 50 cents per hour for composition, plus 
forty per cent to cover all incidental charges, or 70. cents 
per hour in all. Presswork was charged at 37% cents per 
token. During a number of years the charges under this 
system came reasonably close to meeting the entire expen- 
ditures and there was no serious deficit until the large 
expenditures for equipping the new building in 1904-5 were 
made. The cost of bookkeeping under this system in 1905 
was $45,238. It had one necessary merit — that of making 
it possible for each executive department to depend upon 
fixed units of cost. The deficiencies in the last few years 
were caused by extravagant purchases and administra- 
tion, but while increasing these expenditures, Mr. Stillings 
determined to increase the value of the sales by introducing 
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a cost-finding system and charging each job at ascertained 
cost. This would have been the obviously correct method 
in a commercial office, dealing with numerous customers, 
but the Public Printer deals in fact with only one customer, 
and if charges for work done average the cost of produc- 
tion annually, the mere detail of whether one job should be 
without profit and another with excessive profit is immate- 
rial, even if theoretically wrong. The new system increased 
the labors and uncertainties of all the executive depart- 
ments, without abolishing the deficiency, and the new book- 
keeping system cost, between September, 1906, and Febru- 
ary, 1908, $138,110. At this point the President interposed. 
Had he not done so the Audit System under its contract 
was entitled to charge for services only, without further 
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supplies, an additional sum of $34,178.55, or $172,288.55 
in all. Some of this expenditure was, of course, pre- 
liminary, but it is estimated that the system of cost 
analysis would, if continued, cost annually $147,300.24, or 
an amount in excess of $100,000 expended in a futile effort 
to overcome a deficiency of $600,000, which was in fact 
created by expenditures not properly chargeable to cost of 
production and were due to maladministration. 


EXPENDITURES AND RECEIPTS OF THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING- 
OFFICE. 

The investment is conservatively estimated to be worth 
$6,000,000 — $3,000,000 for land and buildings, and 
$3,000,000 for plant, which cost over $4,000,000. 

The following table includes in the years 1904-5 expendi- 
tures for new equipment for new building, and expendi- 
tures during 1905-6-7-8 of $965,529 for composing 
machines. 
























































EXPENDITURES FOR PLANT, 1898-1908. 


oe ey ae Pee es ey eo os $ 83,388.57 
BROOD Siok anSscaeG acnsee se sha saben aewsnee eouuss 153,364.94 
DOD” SESS car ackenen tase esa heebe aaa eRe re. 206,306.43 
NOD * so Liner ate Ren ee Ube hare saee eae 153,950.13 
RE cases cance Seiwewaeteitteuasasbeeeaeoee es 227,524.62 
BOS ch:co yp chaise kduw tebe han eens eaneeneees 193,178.00 
1904 (new plant for building).................4.. 598,140.78 
1905 (new plant for new building, including $289,423 

for composing MAChiInes) «2.6 :o 0:0 51:60. 0.450004 0 8:06 471,372.78 
1906 (Mr. Stillings in control; includes $247,529 for 

composing machines) .........ccccscseccscees 347,562.29 
1907 (includes $245,803 for composing machines).. 388,253.81 
1908 (six months only; includes $182,772 for com- 

OND AM ACMIOER) 5 55 woo 0 nis Was eels lbre's Basie ls 498,373.64 


ital’ mwucissncreeouiitaiidencuweteene a eonceee $3,321,415.99 
The plant expenditures for the first six months of the 

fiscal year 1908 (July, 1907, to January, 1908), amounted 

to nearly as much as the entire and exceptional expendi- 


tures for the fiscal year 1905. 


ANALYSIS OF PLANT EXPENDITURES, 1904-5. 












































Years.| Total Plant. Presses. Me arama eons. ae 
"1904 | $598,140 78 | $178,038 67 |.............. $139,495 56 | $280,606 55 
1905 | 471,372 78 11 | $289,423 08'| ~ 56.235 91| 105,833 68 

1906 | 347.562 29 8.928 65 | 24752995} 49115306 | 41.950 63 

1907 | 388253 81 | 21106 05|  245'803 87| 65,940 47| 55,403 42 

+1908 | 498373 64 | 132697 70| 18277205 | 44,418 02 | 138,485 87 
$2,303,703 30 | $360,651 18 | $965,528 95 | $355,243 02 | $622,280 15 














"Six months only. July, 1907, ~i Senne “1908. 


COMPOSING MACHINES. 


The expenditure for composing machines is condemned 
as excessive. There are 207 machines. The depreciation 
in value, reckoned at the customary ten per cent per 
annum, amounts to $300 per day, or an equivalent of 
seventy-seven hand compositors. These machines. are 
operated by men who were formerly hand compositors. 
They have not on the average become sufficiently expert. 
It is said that composing machines are not profitable unless 
their product equals or exceeds the work of three men by 
hand composition. The product of these machines does 
not exceed that of two men. “An inferior workman making 
but three-fourths of a day’s hand product does not lose 
much, comparatively speaking, of his employer’s time and 
output, nor does the waste of material and space for which 
he is responsible count for very much in the economy of 
the office. But when the inferior and untrained workman 
is operating an expensive machine (capable of doing four 
men’s work) to only three-fourths of its full capacity, he 
loses the entire product of one man and in addition is con- 
suming the time of a costly machine.” 

Nevertheless, the blame does not lie with the inexpe- 
rienced operators, but with the lack of judgment in attempt- 
ing to rapidly assimilate a million dollars’ worth of novel 
machinery in a short period of time. 

Mr. Stillings’ last purchase in this line was fifty duplex 
keyboards of the Monotype machines to supersede the 
original keyboards. These cost $60,000, and yet their 
efficiency was to be tested by experiment. Obviously the 
experimenting could have been done with two or three 
keyboards. In his reply submitted to the President, 
Mr. Stillings admits these keyboards were experimental 
and says “they should not be accepted unless they comply 
with every requirement of the contract and prove them- 
selves fully efficient at every point.” 

The above, then, represents the plant equipment, which 
is more than ample and was ample in 1906, for the work to 
be done. The total expenditures and the receipts are shown 
in the following table, which is made up from statistics 
given in the report, but is not to be found in the report in 
this form: 
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RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES AND DEFICITS, 1900-1907. 





























Fiscal * : Receipts Expenditures at 

Year Expenditures. Posse: dl for Plant. Deficiencies. 
$4,591,057 74 $3,994,941 26 $ 206,306 4: $389,810 05 
4,982,465 4,033,193 71 153,950 13 795,321 90 
5,766,370 11 4,928,870 98 227,524 62 609,974 51 | 
5,943,046 4,647,351 193,178 00 | + 1,102\517 29] 
7,036,059 22 5,010,853 79 598,140 7. t 1,427,064 65 

6,212,092 2 5, 283, 792 49 471,372 78 456,927 

5,813,089 5,409,124 55 347.562 29 56,402 2 
#5,814,822 ib 4,888,567 53 388,253 81 538,000 76 | 
Totals, $46,159,003 34 | $38,196,695 40 $2,823,042 35 $5,376,019 10 





*The expenditures have been less than the appropriation by Congress in amounts varying 
from $32,941.04 to $668,995, but in 1907 there was expended $146,042.12 in excess of the 


appropriation. 
+These abnormal deficiencies were, doubtless, occasioned by expenses incurred in build- 


ing the new office. 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURES, 1904-1908. 














































































4 | 
: Materials 
Fiscal 
Pay-roll. Paper. Plant. and Supplies 
Year. . for Job. 
co) eer $4,278,355 29 $766,160 64 $598,140 78 $402,350 16 
Sa 4,671,176 11 824,340 54 471,372 78 | 340,839 21 
1006 ........ 4,458,681 99 727,963 7,562 29 | 256,752 57 
ae 4,283,986 03 804,879 21 388,253 81 346,474 91 
1908 (6 mos.) 2,145,457 01 608,774 83 498,373 64 204,495 44 
. Lithography | 
Fiscal Expense and 
Year. Maintenance, atin | Ink. Coal. 
NODA, iscciccies $112,145 45 | $296,546 80 $24,645 93 $21,277 05 
ND so is:0:0:0(010 | 79,740 70 357,462 18 | 22,433 50 21, 279 41 
2 ee 81,659 32 179,704 84 | 10,225 38 40,687 03 
cs coigsaack | 148,538 28 134,622 06 | 10,596 31 38,897 50 
1908 (6 mos.) 122,457 49 131 844 44 | | 11,672 18 18, 781 58 
| | 
PERCENTAGES OF EXPENDITURES, 1904-1908. 
a ” femennak aaa FOR 
a ‘ Material ae 
ear. ay- an an 
| Fail Paper. | Plant. Supplies | Mainte- Ink. Coal. 
| for Jobs. | nance. 
ee 65.8 11.8 | 9.2 6.2 17 0.4 0.3 
ee 68.8 ei | Fo 5.0 1.2 3 3 
ree 73.0 11.9 | 5.7 4.2 1.3 2 ae 
ee 9. 13.1 6.3 5.6 2.4 re 6 
1908 (6 mos.) .| 57. 16.3 13.3 5.5 3.1 l 5 
| i i 
NUMBER OF PRODUCTIVE EMPLOYEES. 
on ee 
Total Compositors, | — Operators, 
Year. [ in Four ns exer Pressmen.| Electrotypers, a 
Classes. i | 9 Employees 
not Clerical. 
4,326 1,443 272 | 1,427 1,184 
4,601 1,459 310 | 1541 1/291 
4,413 1,309 } 1,527 1,287 
4,004 1,226 218 | «1378 1/214 




















The salary expense of the administrative branch was, 
in 1904, $126,363.84; in 1905, $126,059.94; in 1906, 
$132,145.44; in 1907, $230,536.68; in 1908, $295,471.44, 
or more than double the amount in Mr. Palmer’s last year 
of office. 

The cost of productive and nonproductive services with 
percentages are given in the following instructive table: 














PRopuctive. | Nonpropuctive. 
Period. j re | . 
Amount | Proportion. Amount. | Proportion. 
1904 (last 6 months)..| $1,959,892 95 | 84.4 $361,864 92 | 15.6 
1905 (last 6 months). . 1,858,635 76 83.2 | 375,430 17 | 16 8 
1,600,366 17 | 74.6 | 545,094 59 | 25.4 
| 


1907 vi 6 months). . 





It appears from the above statistics that in the effort to 
“ systematize,” the organization was steadily getting to be 
top-heavy, and none of the promised economies were 
realized. 
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ERRORS OF JUDGMENT. 


The Audit System.— Evidence is given to show that an 
efficient system might have been put in by experienced sys- 
tematizers at from $10,000 to $25,000, whereas the system 
selected cost $138,110, and was being continued under an 
indefinite contract at $1,650 per week for services only. It 
is alleged that the Audit System received $13,750 for an 
inventory which was actually made by an employee of the 
printing-office. The persons operating the Audit System 
are alleged to have formed the two subsidiary companies, 
and these concerns sold materials to the Public Printer 
amounting to $4,847.20, “under conditions which justify 
sharp condemnation.” It is alleged that the bids of com- 
petitors of these concerns were examined by the Audit 
System, and that they made prices or changed the specifi- 
cations so that no one else could successfully compete. The 
system installed is condemned as inefficient, cumbersome, 
and expensive. “At the present time there is practically 
no bookkeeping as it is understood elsewhere, and the con- 
fusion is such that in many instances it has been very 
difficult to secure trustworthy figures.” As a curiosity of 
“system ” gone mad, the following diagram is reproduced 
from the report. It represents the course of a requisition 
for (say) a composing-stick from the hand-composition 
section, and shows that it passed through seven divisions 
and engaged the attention of twenty-one employees, neces- 
sitating thirty-two signatures or initials, including that of 
the Public Printer, and using twenty-seven separate sheets 
of paper. 
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mahogany, without competition. It is alleged that no 
specifications of this equipment were submitted in proper 
official form to the Government Printing Office, all being 
put carte blanche in the manufacturer’s hands. This new 
equipment cost $19,133.25. Although the correspondence 
shows that the factory was at work on this equipment as 
early as November 9, 1907, the official request for prices is 
dated December 6, 1907; the proposal is dated December 
12; the contract was not transmitted until December 28, 
and the bonds were executed February 10, 1908, two days 
after the date upon which delivery was contracted to be 
made, although the law requires the bond to be executed 
when the contract is signed. Although this order was made 
upon the suggestions of the manufacturer, he wrote, after 
the contract was made: “In making comparison with the 
one (a cabinet) fitted with brass it makes one sick at heart 
to look at the iron.” This referred to an item of eighty 
type cabinets which were ordered with brass pulls and 
iron rails. To relieve the heart sickness of this gentleman, 
Mr. Stillings adopted his further suggestion to substitute 
brass fittings for iron at the rate of $295. The report says, 
“ The complete refurnishing of this room is entirely unwar- 
ranted, it being previously equipped with good quartered- 
oak furniture and cases.” And again: “ Finishing the 
wood of this furniture to resemble mahogany is a piece of 
folly of the worst kind, for, while the whole will be very 
pleasing to the eye at first, it will be but a few months 
when the scarred condition of the wood will reveal the 
sham of the whole.” 
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A dozen more pages might be used in relating the 
extraordinary transaction of the Audit System as found 
in the report. 

Abdication of the Public Printer— “On May 9 of that 
year (1907) an order was issued by the Public Printer 
which, for all practical purposes, made Willet M. Raynor 
Public Printer.” This was special order No. 135, series 
1907. The report alleges interference by the Audit System 
under Mr. Raynor with nearly all branches of the depart- 
ment, even in purely technical matters relating to manu- 
facturing. In consequence, the entire organization was in 
confusion. 

Reéquipping the Job-printing Department.—In 1905 
this department was completely equipped with quar- 
tered-oak cabinets, stands, imposing tables, etc. Notwith- 
standing that the law requires competitive bids on all 
orders over a certain small value, Mr. Stillings was per- 
suaded by a manufacturer to discard the quartered-oak 
equipment and to replace it with furniture made of birch 
(a cheaper and less durable wood) colored to imitate 
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Pneumatic Tube System.—In 1903 a pneumatic-tube 
system was installed at a cost of $16,709. In 1905 exten- 
sions of this system were made at a cost of $4,301.94, 
making the total cost $21,010.94. “ This system was highly 
commended in the Public Printer’s report of 1903. Inquiry 
in the office shows that the service was highly satisfactory, 
yet after only about four years’ service, Mr. Stillings, by 
Special Order No. 247, dated August 10, 1907, ordered its 
discontinuance and removal, which we find has been done.” 
For this service messenger boys were substituted at a cost 
of “about $14,000 per annum.” Complaint is made that 
this messenger service is unsatisfactory and slow and not 
equal to that of the pneumatic-tube system, yet to return to 
the latter system will involve an outlay nearly equal to that 
of the original installations. 


FAVORABLE TO MR. STILLINGS. 


In all relations in which he was not misled by misplaced 
confidence in interested parties, Mr. Stillings is stated to 
have made a favorable record, having “ secured discipline 
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and an organization — although it may be claimed and 
admitted that it is an over-organization — never before 
secured in this office.’ Those employees who came in con- 
tact with him were favorable to him, but he was personally 
unknown to the majority and among these some preju- 
dices against him existed. No one has alleged that his 
administration was not entirely honorable. That he had 
the welfare of the employees at heart is shown by the sys- 
tem of rigid sanitary supervision and the establishing of a 
hospital on the premises, which is likely to be of lasting 
benefit to all the employees. 


EMPLOYEES. 


The report refers to the alleged discrimination against 
the unions. The representatives of the compositors, the 
proofreaders, the machine operators, and pressmen ex- 
pressed themselves as being well satisfied. The plate- 
makers, binders and women employed in the folding-room 
had minor grievances, that of the platemakers being seem- 
ingly a real one. 

Mr. Rossiter interviewed the representatives of the 
various classes of employees, and personally inspected each 
branch. He writes: 

“Tt seems but just to add that my brief stay at the 
Government Printing Office has confirmed the impression 
long since formed, that the employees possess an average 
of intelligence and conscientious performance of duty, as 
they understand it, much above that of employees in pri- 
vate industrial establishments of similar size.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS, ETC. 


Mr. Rossiter believes that the plant need not be added 
to, for a long time, except when new inventions may 
economize cost or as machines wear out. Two annual 
appropriations should be made: one for plant maintenance 
and improvement, the other for printing and binding. 
This would, in effect, create a capital account. Congress 
should place a printing appropriation under the direct con- 
trol of each Government department, thus clothing it with 
a responsibility which would entitle it to the credit for 
economy and criticism for extravagance. Under this plan 
the departments would pay the Public Printer by drafts. 

The new building is said to have been planned unwisely, 
with much waste of space. The floors are of hardwood 
blocks. These are so slippery that accidents are not infre- 
quent. The form of the Public Printer’s annual report is 
archaic and the information in it mainly useless. Legisla- 
tion to abolish the useless features and cause the report to 
convey vital information is required. 

The branch known as the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents has a salary list of $250,000, and other expenses 
make it cost $361,200. There is an item for rent of $13,500. 
This branch has charge of hundreds of tons of old reports 
and documents. It was one of Mr. Stillings’ ideas to adver- 
tise these documents for sale; the advertising cost $12,000 
and the sales amounted to forty thousand documents a 
year, most of which would have been sold without adver- 
tising. These documents are almost all obsolete or useless. 
It is suggested that the collection, excepting the small num- 
ber of valuable publications, be sold as junk, and expenses 
curtailed. 

This admirable and judicious report, the main features 
only of which have been mentioned here, concludes: 

“Under such conditions, but especially under such as 
have prevailed within the last two or three years, it seems 
important that the Public Printer should be responsible to 
some supervisory authority. In view of the historic rela- 
tion of Congress to the Government Printing Office, and 
especially because the movement of legislative business 
depends upon its satisfactory operation, it seems appro- 
priate that the Joint Committee on Printing of Congress 
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should occupy a closer relation to the printing-office and 
should exercise a more direct control over the policies of 
the office. This important committee should be regarded 
by the Public Printer as his board of directors. He should 
consult them and secure their codperation, approval, or dis- 
approval of all important policies which he proposes to put 
in force or heavy expenditures which he desires to make. 
Such supervision ought to render impossible conditions 
which led to your action of February 5.” 





THE ‘** WARWHOOP”’ ON SIDE LINES. 


BY N. M. SUYDAM, 


The trade journals may talk all they please of the value 
of side lines in building up a country paper, but henceforth 
the Warwhoop coppers poultry. 

We learned to ignore the row of hens which insisted on 
taking their dust baths in front of this great political 
weekly; we survived the undignified struggle with the 
pullet which decided that the only place she could lay was 
on our Washington; we even came to speak with some 
calmness of the time the committee appointed to see if we 
were going to let those locoed side-winders of Democrats 
grab everything in the county, found one editor expostu- 
lating with a hen which had started to raise a family from 
a pipe-bowl and an age-wearied potato, and the other trying 
to fish out a chick from under the shed while its enraged 
mother assailed him from the rear, but at last the poultry 
has interfered once too often with the front office and it 
goes, or we do. 

It was yesterday that our patience received the final 
peck. The Hon. Hank Hopkins-had wandered in to propose 
that we start a daily at Tombstone which would land the 
present sheet in bankruptcy and him in the Legislature 
again. He had organized a stock company, established us 
in a commodious office on Toughnut street, purchased three 
Linotypes and a web press and got them to running nicely, 
when fifty indignant ducklets marched into the shop to ask 
if they were going to have any dinner that day and, if so, 
why it did not appear. 

The Honorable Hank paused in his wrestle with the 
problem of whether his cut in the first anniversary number 
should be three-quarters or full length, stared, drew his 
hand across his eyes, stared again, wiped his forehead and, 
as the fifty little spoon-bills all stood on their tiptoes and 
yelled at once, located the front door, hit it the first time by 
a miracle and made a hasty, if somewhat wobbly flight, to 
the Cow Ranch saloon. He has never come back. 

Hence, we are still running the Weekly Warwhoop, sub- 
scriptions payable in firewood, government blankets, jerky 
or mesquite beans, and are offering a choice, although med- 
dlesome, bunch of poultry for sale. 





STUTTERING MONEY. 


“Conan Doyle,” remarked the purveyor of literary gos- 
sip, “ gets a dollar a word from his publishers for every- 
thing he writes.” 

“Gee!” exclaimed the maiden with the dreamy eyes, 
waking from her brown study. “If I were in his place I’d 
have a hero that stuttered.”— Life. 





Doctor BROoWALL is the happy possessor of a new 
“honk” wagon. The auto is a beautifully designed run- 
about, and of the latest model, but unless the sporting 
editor receives an invitation to enjoy a “scorch” in that 
new car, and that p. d. q., we don’t care a continental 
whether the public knows anything about the Doctor’s new 
acquisition or not.—Ada (Okla.) Democrat. 
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COMPENSATIONS OF THE CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. 




















While correspondence courses have their disadvantages, 
there are also compensations. Those whose knowledge of 
educational methods is confined to the elementary and high 
schools have an ingrained notion that a class must be 
formed and the lessons be imparted to the group if the best 
results are to be obtained. The class has its place in all 
grades of educational work. The great defect of that 
method is that it pays no heed to the individual — if he be 
of quick perception, he is held back by the average; if he 
be “ backward,” he must endeavor to keep up with the pro- 
cession by hook or by crook, and the information acquired 
in a state of fear and trembling is not as valuable as it 
might be. An important feature of the I. T. U. Course is 
that it gives individual instruction. This not only prevents 
mental depression on account of slowness or chafing at 
being held back — both of which cause lack of interest — 
but permits the instructor to devote attention to strength- 
ening a student at his weak points. And the instructor 
knows what they are. He does not guess at them, as he 
would if teaching a group, and he is aware that a student 
In every 


is, say, deficient in the knowledge of spacing. 
lesson in which that is brought into play special attention is 
paid to that feature, and the student’s faults are corrected 


from time to time. Finally, from practice and instruction 
designed for his particular benefit, he finds himself master 
of the problem. 

The Seattle Typographical Union proposes to supple- 
ment the work of the course by holding class meetings of 
students so that they may extract all the virtue out of the 
criticisms. There will be informing talks by the more 
advanced, opinions expressed by the average men, and 
questions addressed to these by the tyros. All this is in 
line with the proper function of class work as enunciated 
by some advanced educators. 


HEALTHY CRITICISM. 


Of more than two hundred students but one has criti- 
cized the course. He complained that the lessons lacked 
definiteness and said one in particular set an impossible 
task. The Commission thanked him for the comment, said 
it would see if the lessons could be expressed in plainer 
terms, though more than one hundred students had success- 
fully done the trick; that if he had taken the Commission 
into his confidence it would have removed the complaint of 
indefiniteness and started him right on the lesson. The 
Commission did not, as the complainer suggested, put it 
down to mental density. It believed, rather, it was one of 
those cases where the man had not got the right angle on 
this problem — a condition not unusual with minds gener- 
ally accredited with being good and alert. 


THE “ CAXTON MAGAZINE ” COMMENTS. 


In its “lead” to a two-page article descriptive of the 
I. T. U. Course, the Caxton Magazine, of London, England, 
says, “there is an impression abroad that lessons in letter- 
ing, design and color harmony will create a prejudice 
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against the course. The Commission, however, gives its 
reasons for the innovation, and they are worthy the perusal 
of every person connected with the craft.” 


REWARDS OF SERVICE VS. SELF-CULTURE. 


“T have had a wide range of experience in the 
composing-room; have always been ambitious, and have 
always tried to give my employer my very best service. As 
my reward (?) I have never been out of employment. At 
present I constitute the entire composing-room force of 
two monthly publications, the reading matter of which is 
Linotype furnished. I am paid twenty per cent more than 
the scale. If I should take the course would my labor be 
reduced or my wages be increased, or would my employer 
receive the entire benefit of my better service by reason of 
taking the course? It is not a question of your ability to 
instruct or of my ability to learn, it is a question of benefit 
to a person in a position of obscurity and regular grind? ” 

The foregoing gives the pith and phrasing of a letter 
received by the I. T. U. Commission. The letter has in it a 
tinge of cynicism, which indicates that the writer is rather 
disappointed at the reward which comes to him as a result 
of his faithful service. It probably has been inadequate, 
but that is the result of economic conditions which are 
slowly bettering, but which we must accept as governing 
us in our every-day life, irrespective of notions we may 
entertain about a more desirable social order. The Com- 
mission could not tell this inquirer that his wages would be 
increased or his hours of labor reduced. But it did tell him 
that if he took the course it would add interest to his work 
and thereby make his labor lighter. The cultural value of 
the course was urged on the gentleman; he was asked if he 
did not think it worth while to know the principles which 
he had been expounding in his work. It was also pointed 
out that the course would enable him to defend his composi- 
tion knowingly and with the air of authority. The cultural 
value of the course justifies the time and money expended 
on it by any printer. 

This gentleman in his position of “lone” compositor 
for a prosperous concern occupies a position that is sur- 
rounded by pitfalls. He is removed from the subtle influ- 
ences of competition and the technical discussion that is 
always going on in the shop, and which can not fail to be 
helpful in keeping the workers abreast of the times. Iso- 
lated as such men are, there is grave danger of their get- 
ting into a rut. When the almost inevitable occurs and 
another job must be sought, the luckless one nine times out 
of ten finds himself away behind the procession. We move 
quickly, and the material and methods employed in com- 
mercial offices are new to him. Placed in competition with 
those who have been striving, the “ lone” compositor finds 
himself out of the race. The same backwardness also 
threatens his present position, for buyers of printing are 
paying more and more attention to the quality of the work 
done and are on the lookout for experienced men with 
ideas. As a matter of fact, there is no class who can be 
benefited more by the Course than those who are situated 
as is this correspondent. Not only will it assist them in 
the work they have in hand, but keep them fresh and 
up-to-date if ever they are called on to get out in the 
madding throng and seek a job. 


THE UNIONS AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


“The question for organized labor to solve is, whether 
it is best to fight these institutions of manual training and 
trade schools or have them in our public-school system, the 
same as any other branch of learning in our schools,” said 
Hon. W. H. Williams, Commissioner of Labor for Minne- 
sota, in a recent speech. 

“My opinion is that organized labor can not afford to 
fight them, any more than we can fight improved machin- 
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ery. When we undertake to stop the wheels of progress of 
the nation we are wrong, and to use the slang phrase, ‘ we 
are up against it.’ We don’t want to be ‘ up against it’; 
we want to be with it. We need the manual training and 
trade schools; we have thousands of boys and girls, and, 
for that matter, thousands of men and women who belong 
to organized labor who should go to these schools. They 
need more education along the lines of their trade. Do you 
want to always be a plodder, just able to earn a daily wage, 
or do you want to be able to go higher up the ladder and be 
a foreman or proprietor? If the latter, you need the man- 
ual training or trade schools to fit you for the position 
which you desire to hold. 

“Ts it better, my friends, that we allow the Manufac- 
turers’ Association to start these schools and control them 
and train the scholars to be against organized labor, or to 
have these schools as a part of the public-school system of 
our State? Stop and think what will be the result, my 
friends, if the first proposition should prevail. Would it 
help organized labor to gain members? On the contrary, 
if it is a part of the public-school system of our State we 
have just the same opportunity to get them into the union 
as we have now, and I think a good deal better, for it has 
been shown to the toilers of this country that the only way 
to get decent wages is through the union. 

“ Does organized labor propose to take a step backward? 
I don’t think so! What we must do is to keep organized 
labor members in the front rank as the best mechanics and 
artisans, so that they will be able to show to the citizens of 
this country, by their ability and skill, that they are better 
workmen than their nonunion brethren; create a demand 
for good work, and be able to furnish the men to do that 
work. 

“ Organized labor has made great strides in the last few 
years as to membership, but what has been done to bring 
about the efficiency of those members to assist them to be 
better workmen? If organized labor is to continue to make 
progress with the citizens of this country the superiority 
of the organized workman over the unorganized workman 
must be clearly shown and demonstrated. 

“Now, my friends, do you think organized workmen can 
show that superiority if they go to work and fight manual 
training in our schools? 

“This training is the very, thing they need most to 
enable them to keep in the front rank of the toilers of the 
United States. The manufacturers will have their trade 
schools, and they are establishing them every day in some 
of the States; and are we, as organized labor people, going 
to keep our sons and daughters from having the advan- 
tages which they could have if we had manual training in 
our public schools? ” 


NOTES. 


BULLETIN No. 5 of the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education has recently been issued. It 
consists of the first part of the proceedings of the annual 
meeting held at Chicago. The addresses printed include 
those of former President Pritchett, Doctor Eliot of Har- 
vard, and W. B. Prescott, secretary of the I. T. U. Com- 
mission on Supplemental Trade Education, in which the 
cause and purpose of the I. T. U. Course in Printing is out- 
lined. The Bulletins of the society are sold for 10 cents 
each, and may be obtained by addressing the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 546 
Fifth avenue, New York city. 

IN transmitting the names of forty students the com- 
mittee of Seattle Typographical Union gives a sketch of 
how the committee proceeded with its missionary work. 
After paying a tribute to President Mitchell for his assist- 
ance, the letter goes on to say: 


We first arranged a folder, drawing attention to the needs of our crafts- 
men and setting forth outline of the course; then we visited the employers, 
laid our plans before them and requested them to encourage some deserving 
person in their employ by presenting him with a token of regard in the form 
of $. toward a membership in this educational class. Our slogan was: 
“‘ Simpler and plainer work, therefore better work and a larger profit.” We 
got along very well in this way; soon our work became noised about and 
then we directed personal letters, with several timely screeds enclosed, and 
followed this by making appointments by telephone, via the foreman, for per- 
sonal visits immediately after work to the different shops and there giving 
actual demonstrations of how this work would be carried on. We made it 
clear to them that each man of our, forty members would each week receive 
his lesson from Chicago, showing up all faults in his work, and then giving 
him another entirely different treatment, stock and ink (this to make him 
resourceful, in case first plan did not appeal to the customer). We used for 
demonstration two actual lessons — one showing faulty application of a rule 
border surrounding certain weights of solid mass, as against a similar page 
interspersed with frequent heading lines (showing clearly, where in one case 
it was decidedly wrong, and in the other exactly right); the second was a 
clever lesson in color — showing a brown ink on an India tint base, giving 
pleasing result, and then showing a similar job, where your suggestion was 
injected and producing fifty per cent more art value. These two lessons 
always brought them across, for the boys saw we were not hot-air merchants 
and realized how easy they could learn to print cleverly if they only rea- 
soned right, by simply properly classifing the work (considering object, per- 
sonality and environments of those to be reached) and starting their mind 
along lines of correct reasoning. This work to be supplemented by local 
meetings once each week and selecting the best six or seven lessons of gen- 
eral interest from the group of forty, and throwing them upon a blackboard 
— there to dissect the physics, extracting from these exhibits the wisdom 
and securely planting it in fertile soil, there to grow and blossom forth the 
most wholesome flower that ever grew — scientific reasoning. 

Where is there a user of publicity matter who will not be attracted to the 
printer who can give sound reasons for doing certain things? 

We also explained that our work would include blackboard demonstra- 
tions of printed copy, ordered “‘ similar to copy,’? where it was cleaned out 
and properly treated without departing from general style of copy — showing 
results of brains against ignorance (with usually less time to charge up). 

We used for examples, our cleverest, simple, straight-away work to clearly 
show how we would attach a commercial value to every job produced; and 
how we would discourage acrobatic fandangles and wasteful paneling. This 
caught the employer and the men every time, and they agreed with us, that 
no man need permit his future to be sealed by the misfortunes of the past, 
for our medium guaranteed knowledge — the glorification of man; and they 
came across. 

Several of the shining lights in the newspaper ranks and our secretary did 
good work for us by boosting energetically. : 

As an incentive for the apprentice, Seattle union presented every one 
taking up this work with $5 toward the expense. 

It might prove of interest to printers in other cities to know that our 
list includes five proprietors and quite a few of the very best workmen in 
Seattle; so you can see, it is plain we must have proved that we had some- 
thing, not only for the young printer, but also a mighty good thing for every- 
body connected with a printing-office. We laid much stress on the import- 
ance of our work to successful salesmanship. 


The chairman of this alert committee is Henry A. Anger, of 
Ivy Press fame, and his associates are E. C. Tripp and 
H. M. Souder, who also enjoy an enviable reputation as 
craftsmen. 


AN appreciation of the thoroughness of the tuition 
afforded by the I. T. U. Course is shown by this extract 
from the letter of a London (Eng.) printer accompanying 
his application: 

I have read your literature carefully, and think that the Course seems the 
very thing that a fellow has always felt the need of, but could never get a 
chance of knowing. A sentence that I think should be etched deep in the 
mind of every student of printing is your “‘ He will not alone know when a 
piece of printing is well done, but why.” I have another item to praise in 
your Course, and that is, ‘‘As you work keep a pad handy and jot down your 
difficulties, and send them in with your lesson,” for there are questions that 
a fellow would give a great deal to have answered, and yet has no means of 
getting explained. I am here in my present position as “ lay-out”? and 
“first hand ”’ for the past year. I have done some good work and some bad, 
but though I know when the work is not up to the mark, I still can not 
explain what it lacks, and so I welcomed your Course. 

A PROMINENT and wel!-informed craftsman of the East 
said the Course would have the effect of opening up new and 
better avenues of employment for many of our most tal- 
ented printers. “ They will not remain compositors long 
with the opportunities the Course opens to them,” quoth he, 
though admitting that the general average of excellence 
would be raised notwithstanding the prophesied defection 
of the especially talented. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition 
will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
These discussions and examples will be specialized and treated 
as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on 
fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. By 
this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on 
mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined 
laws. 


A QUESTION OF “ STYLE.” 


We are confronted by the prediction that the printing 
which we are now endeavoring to turn out and make stand- 
ard — printing based on simple fundamental facts, print- 
ing which can be defended on the basis of these universally 
recognized facts —is but a passing “style” and that we 
will shortly be working along altogether different lines in 
our endeavor to keep pace with the latest vogue. To quote 
a recent remark of an old-time printer: “ We have no new 
style now, and so are going back five hundred years to get 
our ideas.” Nothing indicated, to him, an evidence of the 
complete decline of the craft more than this same going 
back to first principles. He lamented the passing of the 
rule-twisting and other evidences of “style” prevalent in 
the immediate past, and to him the citing of the works of 


the early printers as models of typographical arrangement 
was but further evidence of the decline of the craft. 

This, however, is a mistake. We are not going back to 
the work of the early printers for inspiration and sugges- 
tion because we have run out of ideas. Instead, we are 
citing these first examples in an effort to show that printing 
in general has suffered from an overproduction of “ ideas,” 
and that the basing of the work on sound, fundamental 
principles (understood and appreciated by the early 
printer) has given place to a wild scramble for a doubtful 
originality and “style.” The early printed works bear 
evidence of the influence of the calligraphers and illumi- 
nators whose work immediately preceded the printing from 
movable types — an influence in favor of an adherence to 
fundamental principles which is noticeably lacking in much 
of the more modern work. 

As an illustration of “ style’ we have reproduced here- 
with (Figs. 1, 2,3 and 4) the separate pages of a four-page 
leaflet issued by Shepard & Johnston about the time when 
THE INLAND PRINTER was launched. The original pages 
were 6 by 9% inches in size and printed in three colors — 
red, green and black. Because, at the time when this job 
was printed, the mongrel type-faces in which it was set, 
and the decorative borders, flower-pots, etc., with which it 
was illuminated, were the late product of some type- 
foundry, they were at once seized as the latest “ style” and 
employed to produce a stylish typographical design. This 
is perhaps “ style,” but who would care to be responsible 
for it as a good job of printing? It is, however, like much 
of the printing of the present day. The compositor seems 
to think that if he has a series of the latest type-face and a 
case of modern borders and ornaments he is prepared to 
turn out stylish printing. He forgets that the proper 
handling and placing of these type-faces and ornaments in 
relation to each other and to the job is of more importance 
than is the material itself. The fundamental principles 
underlying good printing are the same to-day as they were 
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five hundred years ago. As has been stated before in this portion. These principles apply chiefly to the design. 
department, these principles may be narrowed down to Color harmony is, of course, an additional necessity. 
four — simplicity, shape harmony, tone harmony, and pro- Simplicity, then, we call a fundamental principle of 
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good type display — not a matter of to-day or to-morrow, 
but a definite, fixed principle. On close inspection, how- 
ever, we fail to find any degree of simplicity in the piece of 
work in question. This is especially true of Fig. 3, which 
shows a design for a bill-head — a business proposition for 
a business house. Where a piece of work of this kind 
should, by its very nature, be simple and dignified in its 
manner of treatment, here we have a job decked out in all 
the so-called finery of a fantastic border —leaves and 
branches covering every available particle of white space. 
If this decorative border had any connection whatever with 
the printing business for which the bill-head was printed it 
would possibly have some excuse for its appearance, but it 
suggests nothing in keeping with the subject. It was just 
thrown into the design because it was “in style” at the 
time and for that reason must of necessity be used in as 
many jobs as possible. The same thing happens continu- 
ally. A new series of type, or a new series of ornaments, 
comes into the office and is forthwith used in every job that 
is turned out, no thought being paid to whether it is appro- 
priate or not. This is exemplified most completely in the 
chap-book ornaments — very pleasing and effective in their 
proper place, but appearing in all sorts of printing, regard- 
less. The blind following of a so-called style, without 
a proper amount of thought of, and consideration for, 
fundamental principles, characterizes much of our print- 
ing. What many of us need is some one to save us from 
ourselves — some one to keep us away from the fantastic 
type-faces and ornament cases. While one can not take 
issue with the typefoundries for producing an almost 
unlimited amount of new, and often questionable, material 
(it is their business to manufacture and market it), still we 
think that if nine-tenths of the type-faces and decorative 
material were dispensed with, printing as a whole would 
present an improved appearance. Not that these type- 
faces are not useful in some cases, but from the fact that 


the printer does not appreciate the value of typographical 
restraint, and as long as the material is placed within his 
reach he can not resist the temptation to utilize it. 

Then let us consider the question of color as applied to 
the job under discussion. Surely no one will say that color 
harmony is a question of changing styles. Some colors 
may be more popular than others at certain times, as wit- 
ness the changes in the matter of clothes — brown pre- 
dominating one time, blue another, etc. But the question 
of the use of one color with the other does not vary with 
the seasons. An unpleasant color combination of to-day 
will be just as unsatisfactory next year or the year after. 
The combining of colors pleasingly is a matter governed by 
fixed principles and not a passing fancy. In this job we 
have the border printed in dark red, the leaves and flowers 
in dark green and the type in black. Instead of colors 
which furnish the proper contrast to each other, all three 
are dark, and instead of illuminating the page with small 
spots of a bright color large portions are printed in the 
dark red. In the printing of the leaves in green, with the 
urns in red, a realistic effect has been attempted, the printer 
forgetting that he is producing a flat design on a flat sur- 
face, with no effect of distance possible; and therefore the 
decoration can not be other than conventional. 

This, then, was the “style” of twenty-five years ago. 
Did it change because of the introduction of another pass- 
ing fad, or did it fall of its own accord? Verily, the latter. 
As long as a certain typographical style is based on the 
fundamental principles which govern good printing it will 
be pleasing, not only at the time when it is produced but at 
any future time. If a job meets the requirements of these 
principles to-day it will be right as long as the principles 
are right. The styles of type arrangement of to-day may 
give way to other passing fancies, but as long as they are 
kept fundamentally correct they can never be pointed out 
as examples of poor typographical arrangement. 
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Few gainsay the desirability of cost systems in printing- 
offices. The question is no longer whether such methods are 
inherently good, but rather, ‘*‘How can we secure the simplest 
and most workable plan for ascertaining cost?’’ Under this 
head methods of accounting will be discussed, with the purpose 
of making known the simplest and most generally useful plans. 
We invite friends of the craft to contribute to this practical and 
timely endeavor to pplant a planless, out-of-date, haphazard 
way of doing business by modern, profit-making methods. 





ELIMINATING UNINTELLIGENT COMPETITION. 


The elimination of unintelligent competition is the first 
thought of the manufacturer who begins to see the benefits 
of a scientific cost system. Many such manufacturers are 
now using their efforts to influence their competitors to 
install cost systems which their experience has taught 
them to be of vital necessity to continued success. With a 
uniform system of figuring factory costs the business of 
manufacturers would depend more upon production econ- 
omy and individuality in design and construction than 
upon sacrificed profits. The anticipated economy resulting 
from an increased volume of business often causes a sacri- 
fice of profits to be made as compared with those shown by 
past statistics of the business to be necessary. An increased 
production along certain lines and up to a certain point 
means reduced overhead expenses, but how many know the 
lines and the limit? The effect upon production costs of the 
acceptance of such business is subject to scientific solution, 
but the factors are many and great care must be exercised 
or costs will increase. The penalty of success must be 
guarded against. The crowding out of small orders with 
big profits must not be overlooked and the constant stream 
of such orders must be compared with the occasional big 
order.— Harold A. Wright in American Industries. 


COMEDY IN ESTIMATING. 


A little comedy in estimating reaches us from Leeds. 
The heads of a big firm there were not pleased with so 
many orders passing them for which they had estimated. 
There must be something wrong with the figures of their 
clerk. So when a chance came for quoting for a job of a 
hundred thousand runs, the “ young guv’nor ” took it in 
hand. The price was sent in, and when followed up it was 
found that the firm were “ hopelessly out of it.” The esti- 
mate clerk then quietly put the inquiry to his chief, had he 
been successful, and was told the result. “I only asked,” 
he said, “ because I looked over your estimate and found 
you had not reckoned the cost of the paper!” The “ young 
guv’nor ” now leaves the quoting to the clerk. But the 
incident shows what some printers must be working for.— 
Printers’ Register. 


SERVICE VS. CUT PRICES. 


Service is a larger business-bringer than low prices or 
any other inducement ever offered by any commercial 
institution. 

This is especially true in the printing industry. 

Many printers are obtaining lucrative and continuous 
patronage through the service they afford their customers. 
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What does “ service” mean in this connection? 

It'means much. 

It means, first of all, intelligent and personal attention 
to all details of your client’s business. 

It means his reliance and confidence in all you do and 
say. 

It means promises kept to the minute, and contracts 
fulfilled to the letter. 

It means a technical knowledge of the printing business 
in all its branches, which may be imparted to your cus- 
tomer as his wants may demand. 

It means a mechanical department back of you which 
can and will execute all instructions, absolutely as outlined 
by you, promptly, perfectly and persistently. 

It means art and engraving connections of such a 
nature that your requirements will be supplied correctly 
and conscientiously. 

It means a credit basis upon which you may obtain 
anything at any time —a basis which has no restrictions. 

It means the satisfying of your customers no matter 
how exacting are the demands: you must be equipped to 
meet all conditions or “service” will be out of the ques- 
tion, and you will be compelled to resort to “low prices” 
to obtain food for idle presses and alleviation for the ever- 
present pay-roll. 

To supplement the above screed the following circum- 
stance is cited: 

Some ten or fifteen years ago, a corporation manufac- 
turing an important office appliance was born. 

A little folder sent them by a little printer attracted 
their attention. 

The “ boss ” was requested to call. 

He did. 

He got some business. 

The corporation grew — its product was a success. 

He got more business. 

His business grew — he enlarged his plant. 

But in enlarging his plant he took especial care to so 
equip it as to economically and satisfactorily handle the 
business of this growing customer. 

This arrangement was most successful. 

Both businesses boomed. 

And now the printer, through this complete equipment 
and satisfactory service, has one of the best private 
accounts in Chicago;* has a plant as good as the best if 
not as big as the biggest; receives a fair remuneration for 
everything he turns out, and is not in the least bothered 
by “ financial flurries.” 

Cut prices could not get this business. The customer 
wants service — intelligent and snappy — and such service 
wins with any business man who desires codperation with 
the object of being relieved of detail worry and the per- 
sistent planning for effects, which effects are, after all, 
best obtainable through the intelligent, modern and aggres- 
sive master printer. 

In the battle for business, service will supplant the cut- 
price bugaboo nine times out of ten, and to educate custom- 
ers to this phase of the question should be the unswerving 
endeavor of every self-respecting employing printer.— 
E. Ornum in the Master Printer. 


BUSINESS METHODS NEEDED. 


Upward of twenty-five years ago, I decided that rule of 
thumb was the stumbling-block to success, in view of the 
fact that our Continental rivals turned out, year by year, 
thousands of well-trained students from their technical 
schools. It became apparent to me that to achieve success 
it would be necessary to leave the beaten track of business 
methods and to go to the very root of things.— Sir Joseph 
Jonas in Mozern Business. 





































































































THE CENSUS AND THE COMMERCIAL PRINTER. 


In the ordinary course of business the following letter 
came to the editorial desk: 


Would it not be advisable to take up the matter of getting the Census 
Bureau at Washington to send out blanks to all printers a year ahead of the 
time of taking the next census and ask for statistics along lines that are 
necessary to base any kind of cost system on. Instead of the census being a 
mass of unintelligible figures, it might be made of the utmost value to the 
craft. The Government is trying to educate the farmer, the road builder, 
the forester. Why not undertake educating men in this important line 
which ranks seventh in the great industries of the country? This may seem 
a ridiculous suggestion, but it appears to me one worthy of investigation. 

No individval or aggregation can do what the Government might easily 
do. If the statistics are good for anything at all, they must be taken on 
lines that are of use in forming conclusions that can be put to practical use. 
A bulletin sent out from Washington containing suggestions and reasons for 
keeping an exact record along this line, we will say, 

Office Salaries. 
Office Expenses. 
Compositors, Direct Labor. 
Compositors, Indirect Labor. 
Cylinder Pressman, Direct Labor. 
Cylinder Pressman, Indirect Labor. 
Job Pressman, Direct Labor. 
Job Pressman, Indirect Labor. 
Bindery Empicyee, Direct Labor. 
Bindery Employee, Indirect Labor. 
Engravers, Direct Labor. 
Engravers, Indirect Labor. 
Electrotypers, Direct Labor. 
Electrotypers, Indirect Labor. 
All other shop expenses. 
Materials used. 
Product. 
Number of employees, etc. 

At any rate, let the pay-roll be divided into three parts: 
Office. 
Direct Labor. 
Indirect Labor. 

Let all office expenses be kept separate and let shop expenses outside of 
labor be kept separate and materials used. 

Publications should be in a class by themselves. The strictly book and 
job offices should be kept separate. 


As our readers know, after going to some trouble and 
expense to extract information from the census reports, 
THE INLAND PRINTER was not satisfied with the results. It 
seemed impossible to obtain from them what the craft most 
wanted to know. A comment to that effect provoked some 
correspondence with Mr. Rossiter, chief clerk of the Census 
Bureau. Naturally our correspondent’s suggestion went 
to that amiable gentleman. He in turn referred it to the 
Chief Statistician for Manufactures, under whom the 
industrial census inquiries are made. In transmitting the 
statistician’s comment, Mr. Rossiter says we confuse the 
functions of the census with those of some special investi- 
gation, or, to some extent, those of a commercial agency. 
The Chief Statistician wrote: 


The primary object of the industrial census is to obtain statistics that 
will show the magnitude of the industries considered. It does not come 
within the scope of the office to collect information concerning the cost of 
manufacture. It is my impression that the office would not be justified in 
making an investigation concerning cost of manufacture without an act of 
Congress authorizing the expenditure of money for that purpose. In order 
to make the enumeration in the time allowed for the work and within the 
appropriation, it is necessary to have comparatively simple schedules for all 
branches of industry. 

It is possibly true that a number of printing establishments keep book 
accounts that would enable them to prepare reports along the lines indicated 
by you, but it is the experience of the office that in the vast majority of 
cases the persons who are required to make census reports object to furnish- 
ing the information, and that this objection is more persistent when the 
schedule calls for details concerning the financial operations of the estab- 
lishment. However, a large proportion of the establishments included in 
the census of the printing industry are small, and comparatively few keep 
book accounts that would enable a representative of the Census Office to pre- 
pare reports covering a year’s operation for all the detail you indicate. In 
the small printing establishment the direct and indirect labor, cost of com- 
position, presswork, bindery work, etc., can be obtained only by segregating 
the wages paid to the same employees who are engaged on these different 
lines of work at different times. Such a segregation would be only an 
approximation, and it would not be proper for the Census Office to publish 
them as statistics showing actual cost of manufacture. 
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The Federal Government has compiled some statistics concerning the 
cost of manufacture, and it is my opinion that such information can only 
be obtained by the application of a detail schedule to a comparatively few 
selected establishments which have good systems of accounting and which 
do not object to furnishing the information. 

The Census Office is now a permanent Bureau of the Government, and it 
is possible that in the future Congress may deem it advisable to authorize 
the Director of the Census to make an investigation concerning the cost of 
production in some of the leading industries of the country. If such author- 
ity is granted, the schedules for the printing industry would evidently con- 
tain some, if not all, of the inquiries you suggest. For the present, how- 
ever, I am satisfied that so far as the quinquennial and decennial enumera- 
tions are concerned it will be necessary for the office to use a comparatively 
simple schedule that can be uniformly applied to all branches of industry. 
It is only by the application of such a simple schedule that we can hope to 
complete the enumeration and publish the results in time to be of value 
and to come within the appropriation for this work. 


CONDITIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A careful scrutiny of the British trade press had not led 
us to regard the craft there as being much better condi- 
tioned than it is with us. Indeed, we have often been struck 
by the similarity of the problems pressing for solution, and 
had acquired the notion that the trade was in about the 
same stage of business development on both sides of the 
Atlantic. If we speak of the necessity of knowing costs, 
so does the British printer; if a far-seeing and public- 
spirited English master printer inveighs against foolish 
competition, an echo of the plaint can be found in any 
American trade journal. A Frenchman crossed the chan- 
nel and after a look in at British printing-offices writes 
La Typologie of Paris deploring the low estate occupied by 
his countrymen as compared with that of his northern 
neighbors. According to the free translation we find in 
the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer the British 
printer is a fortunate being who finds it “easy to get 
money,” while the Frenchman is a poor wight, beset by all 
sorts of evils and the prey of many fears. According to our 
contemporary, the French investigator says a printer in 
his country “is not usually a business man. He is not 
accustomed to keep accounts, and thus has generally no 
idea what is the actual cost of the work he does for his cus- 
tomers. Sometimes he invoices it below cost, and at others 
at double its market value, this latter practice alone 
enabling him to scrape up a living. The number of print- 
ers who make a fortune in the trade can be counted on 
one’s fingers. As for the rest, they are mostly in a condi- 
tion which seems to be chronic with members of the indus- 
tries associated with paper and print. The average printer 
is always in mortal dread of his competitors, and thus lends 
a willing ear to the tales the customers tell him in order to 
get the better of him. The client has only to mention that 
so-and-so has offered to do a job for so much, in order to get 
the price ‘cut’ by the man he is talking to. ‘ So-and-so,’ 
thinks the credulous printer, ‘seems always to have his 
knife in me, so the best: thing to do with him is to cut his 
price,’ and thus take the job away from him, regardless of 
whether it pays the credulous one or not. Thus do the 
users of printing flourish, owing to the perpetual fear the 
printers entertain of each other.” The typefounders of 
France are also a poor lot, who sell their wares at “ wretch- 
edly low prices,” because of their fear of competition. 
Drawing a picture of the British typographer, our French 
friend says he “ is above all things a business man, and as 
such recognizes that if he took steps to compel his type- 
founder to sell his goods too cheaply, the quality would 
necessarily suffer, and the constant supply of novelties be 
correspondingly reduced.” Thus the English printer mag- 
nanimously resolves to follow the example set him by his 
founder, and raise the prices of his printing material, a 
decision which his clients are obliged to accept. “ French 
financiers are always dubious about advancing money to 
put in printing businesses, because the members of the 
trade have not a reputation calculated to inspire confidence 
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Compliments of Wm. F. Whitman, of Excelsior-Printing Co., Chicago. (July 1, 1908.) 
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in investors who desire to see a return for their money. In 
England, on the other hand, it is easy for printers to find 
money, as the trade is considered to be a good paying one, 
printers being looked on as business men, belonging to a 
sort of élite among industrials of their class. Whenever 
shares in an English printing company are issued, they 
are always taken up readily, and in this connection our 
Gallic friend refers to the annual balance-sheets of the 
Amalgamated Press, Limited, which he says have, since 
1899, shown dividends of thirty-seven to forty-two per cent. 
The English printer, in short, is inaccessible to fear, as his 
numerous trade papers teach him how to run his business 
on paying lines. He and his friends in the trade hold 
weekly meetings, at which the condition of the industry is 
discussed, and suggestions made for its improvement. 
There are many printing trade organizations which pro- 
tect the English printers against undue competition. They 
have long since found out that ‘union is strength,’ that 
printers are capable of reasoning together, and lastly, that 
they engage in the business not merely for the fun of the 
thing, but in order to make a living.” As a comment on this, 
the French writer asks, in concluding his article, “‘ When 
shall we understand this, and show a firm and immovable 
front to all the dodges of our customers?” The writer was 
very careful not to allow anything to interfere with this 
rose-colored view when he speaks of one of the wonder- 
fully successful Harmsworth publishing corporations as 
though it were a humble commercial printing concern. 


A PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT. 


BY W. F. WHITMAN, EXCELSIOR PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


NoTE BY THE EDIToR.— This contribution is taken from 
a sheet issued by Mr. Whitman, printed on both sides, 
exemplifying the result of his experience in cost accounting 
in the printing trade. It is a gratifying and hopeful indi- 
cation for the future of the printing trade, when busy 
printers will cheerfully distribute the fruits of years of 
experience for the benefit of their competitors. And it is 
this spirit, the fearlessness of healthy competition, that 
will prevail, and it will crush the competition of ignorance 
and the competition of low cunning and bad faith by the 
power of education. 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT. 


It is axiomatic that all expenses that can be positively 
identified with a department should be charged to that 
department, and that all others be charged to office, to be 
afterward distributed over each. For instance, rather than 
carry a stationery account, a compositor’s ticket, printed 
for the composing-room would charge as expense against 
that department, but a job ticket, used by all the depart- 
ments, would charge to office. 

The fairest distribution of the office expenses would be 
pro rata as per pay-roll of each department, thus making 
each department stand the expense in proportion to its 
income. 

Most printing-offices divide their labor into five classifi- 
cations, namely: Hand Composition, Machine or Lino- 
type Composition, Cylinder Presswork, Platen Presswork, 
and Binding. Some may desire to add Monotype Work, 
but the latter is used so commonly for making type for 
hand use, that it can be included in the Hand Composition 
unless there are a number of machines. 

Allowances for any reason, such as spoilage, shortage, 
overcharge or discount for cash should be charged to office, 
unless the burden should be assumed by a department. 

Benzine or Washes:— Charge to departments using 
them. Percentages of use can be established and so divided. 

*Cartage and Express.— Would charge to department 





* The total expense for these items is obtained by adding to it any 
moneys paid out through the pay-roll. 
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incurring it, otherwise to office. If such charge was made 
on account of the installation of an asset in the form of 
machinery, this expense should not enter into the profit 
and loss sheet, but go to machinery account. 

*Commissions.— This includes all moneys expended for 
obtaining business. 

*Electrical Work.— New work that makes a real asset 
should be considered a machinery account. Most electrical 
work is not salable and would therefore be considered 
expense. 

Expense.— Charge as much as possible direct to depart- 
ments, the balance to office, such as advertising, carfare, 
stationery, etc. 

Ink.— Fixed percentage to departments. 

Insurance.— OCne-twelfth the year’s expense and pro- 
rated by investment. Liability insurance should be entered 
on one of the blank lines below, against office, or included 
in expense. 

Interest and Note Discounts.— This account is not for 
interest on investment, but is interest and discount on notes, 
credit and debit. If its balance becomes an income enter it 
below under income. 

Knife Grinding.— For bindery only. 

Legal Expenses should include all commissions or 
charges for collecting accounts. 

Light.— Charge to departments according to use. Gas 
used for Linotypes or Monotypes charge to them as expense 
and not as light. 

Oil.— Fixed percentage to departments. 

Pay-roll.— This largest item of costs needs most careful 
analysis. Arrange the pay-roll books or sheets so that each 
department will show not only its productive, but such non- 
productive labor as foreman, distribution, boys employed in 
the department, even floor sweep or porter for that depart- 
ment. The gross amount of pay-roll can be separated into 
departments, and labor not wholly chargeable to one depart- 
ment, such as proofreading, can be divided and charged to 
departments in proportion to service rendered, etc. Ship- 
ping should not divide between the pressroom and bindery, 
but should prorate to departments. Each department is 
responsible for this final expense in proportion to its pay- 
roll. 

Power.— Charge in proportion to use. 

Rent.— Charge in proportion to space used. 

Repairs.— Charge to departments. 

Rollers.— Charge to departments. 

Spoiled Work.— This is a good account to keep, billing 
out value of loss same as to customer, and charging entire 
to the department incurring it, or to office if the office was 
at fault, and prorating it according to pay-roll. 

Taxes.— May be entered for the whole year or for the 
month. 

Telephone.— Charge to office. 

Wire.— For bindery only, unless stitchers are carried 
as a department. 

Wrapping Paper and Twine.— This is only part of the 
shipping, and likewise is a general expense that should 
spread over the departments in proportion to their pay- 
rolls. 

Uncollectable Accounts.— Charge back to office. 

The blank lines following may be used for other accounts 
desired — such as perhaps a metal account, which would be 
about one per cent a month of its inventoried value. 

Office Total.— Prorate as per department pay-rolls. 

Totals Including Overhead.— These totals will give cost 
(exclusive of interest and depreciation on investment) per 
hour by using the charged hours in any department as the 
enumerator. It is necessary to keep record of the charged 
hours in each department for the month, thus easily obtain- 
ing the true costs per hour. 
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All the above accounts are such as are incurred directly 
in connection with shop labor, in distinction from such as 
paper, which is not a labor item, and labor purchased out- 
side, which can not properly be interjected. 

At the end of each month inventory of work unfinished 
can easily be taken off the office record tickets at actual 
costs per hour, and the difference between the present and 
the previous month in each department added or subtracted 
from the grand total, producing the net costs. 

Income means sales and any other moneys or accounts 
not therein included, but there would likely be not more 
than two or three such. The sales can cover almost every- 
thing, even to waste paper that can be billed to the junk 
man. These exceptional accounts would likely properly 
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This printer, like others, had to go into the open market 
for his orders (where most of the marketers took keen 
interest in the printers’ inconsistencies, and had evidently 
read this printer’s inmost thoughts). When composition 
was heavy and machining light they brought him the 
order; but when the conditions were reversed, when in 
fact the order exactly suited his system of costing, he did 
not obtain it. 

He had spent freely on machines, and possessed more 
than he could keep fully employed, while he suffered 
constantly from an overabundance of employment in the 
composing-room, and got into trouble with his customers 
because he consumed too much time on composition. He 
was in fact learning by bitter experience that he could not 





DELEGATES TO THE FIRST MEETING OF THE WESTERN MASTER PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION, PORTLAND, ORE., JUNE 3-5, 1908. 


Top row, from left to right: Charles P. MacLafferty, Secretary, Oakland (Cal.) Franklin Association ; 
W. V. Harrington, President Oakland (Cal.) Franklin Association ; 


Franklin Association ; 
Association; E. R. Reed, Auditor Portland (Ore.) Franklin Association. 


I. H. Rice, President Los Angeles (Cal.) 
W. A. T. Bushong, Treasurer Portland (Ore.) Franklin 


Bottom row: O. R. Ball, Manager American Typefounders Company, Portland, Ore.; John Bedford, Manager Printers’ Board of Trade, Vancouver, 


B. C.; Seneca C. Beach. 


prorate as per department pay-rolls. The net costs deducted 
from this income will produce the 

Net Profit or Loss.— Both in gross and detailed by 
departments. 


FATALLY DEFECTIVE MANAGEMENT. 


When we were on our first pilgrimage to London we 
made the acquaintance of the case-room that did not pay. 
The proprietor sold composition at 2 shillings an hour; 
but he got a good price for machining. 

The policy of charging the costs incurred in a depart- 
ment to a department that had nothing to do with the 
costs did not operate in the manner expected by the 
designer. Having made the case-room unpayable he was 
also anxious to make it “minor.” This was the substance 
of this printer’s policy: The case-room does not pay, there- 
fore employ very few compositors. The machine-room 
returns a handsome profit, therefore put in some more 
machines. 


make a department major or minor by overloading or 
underloading it with costs — that there is a natural rela- 
tion between departments that can not be disturbed by the 
childish practice of dealing faultily with inevitable costs. 

He got tired at last of his false position, and took a 
square view of the problem. He was not receiving the 
profit he expected because he was not obtaining orders 
for machining sufficient to provide employment for his 
“major” department; while he had to run overtime in 
the department that did not pay, because he could not 
afford to employ the necessary number of workmen. 

He expected a miniature earthquake when he increased 
his charges for composition and decreased his charges for 
machining. But nothing happened except that he obtained 
his fair share of the work he competed for, whether 
machining was heavy or light. 

Before he retired from the business (which he left in a 
healthy state), that printer was on the best of terms with 
his composing department.— The Caslon Circular. 




















FRANKLIN CLUB OF MILWAUKEE 
ENTERTAINS. 


The Ben Franklin Club, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, enter- 
tained a delegation of the Chicago Ben Franklin Club at 
dinner in the Milwaukee Athletic Club on July 1. The 
Chicago party, consisting of fifteen members, was met by 
the local entertainment committee, and escorted in auto- 
mobiles through the beautiful parks and boulevards of the 
city, a brief visit being paid to Whitefish Bay and the 
Soldiers’ Home, the party then returning to the Athletic 
Club, where an excellent banquet was provided. 

At the invitation of the chairman, Mr. Owen, President 
William J. Hartman, of the Chicago organization, addressed 
the gathering. He spoke entertainingly of the progress of 
the club, its organization, etc., his remarks being warmly 
applauded. He was followed by J. A. Morgan, chairman 
of the cost committee of the Chicago Ben Franklin Club, 
who spoke of the results accomplished in gathering infor- 
mation concerning a cost system that would apply to both 
large and small offices, and yet be essentially practical. 
Mr. Morgan closed by urging on every employing printer 
present the need of some kind of cost system or means of 
establishing it. 

Mr. Dan Boyle, of the Henry O. Shepard Company, 
Chicago, gave a description of the methods pursued in the 
sale of printing at a satisfactory profit, based on the cost 
system in use in that establishment for the past seven 
years. He urged the necessity of a uniform method of 
estimating, which, he said, could not be arrived at without 
a successful cost system as a basis. 

“ Organization ” was the burden of the brief address 
made by M. C. Rotier, of the Meyer-Rotier Printing Com- 
pany, and he handled the subject well. He said: 

“We are discussing this evening a strictly business 
proposition, and after all is said and done, the burden of 
it is ‘ get together.’ 

“Tt seems to me this is the fundamental thing on which 
the future of the printing business rests. We must have 
organization. The organization such as we are now work- 
ing under must be the ultimate salvation of the printing 
trade. 

“ We must do things. Actually do things and not stand 
around and cuss the other fellow. It is a simple matter to 
get together and work together. This has been shown in a 
magnificent way by the effective work of the Chicago Ben 
Franklin Club and in a more modest fashion by the work 
of our own local club. 

“ Those who are on the outside can not realize the great 
benefit which this community of interests proves to those 
who keep in active touch with the organization. These 
organizations have done much to raise the standard and 
tone of the business, and we may be assured that they are 
going to do more. 

“During several years past the employing printers 
have had an awakening. They are at last beginning to 
realize their weakness as individuals, and that is a most 
healthy sign, because the question which naturally follows 
is ‘What can be accomplished by organization?’ We are 
all in need of a force, through association, to teach us 
improved methods of conducting our business and to give 
us strength and backbone in standing up for a fair price 
for our work. 

“The spirit of brotherhood has been wonderfully devel- 
oped since our organizations were formed. If we look back 
a few years and recall how we all schemed and planned to 
get an advantage over one another, how we used all our 
ingenuity and cunning to secure for ourselves the much- 
coveted order, we have much to be thankful for. We are 
being molded on new lines —the lines that bring out the 
spirit of codperation to build up. 


THE BEN 
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“At club meetings we have heart-to-heart talks. They 
make us more considerate, kind and helpful, and teach us 
that our competitors in business are not such bad fellows 
after all. We learn that they respond to a generous act or 
to fair treatment quite as readily as we ourselves do, and 
we really profit much more in this way than by the old- 
fashioned, cold-blooded, selfish method of getting business. 

“We learn to control ourselves in the overanxious and 
continuous strain to get business. We get the hardness and 
bitterness out of our hearts. They keep us from getting 
calloused to what is fair treatment to each other as men. 

“Aside from all the kindly feeling which membership 
in a club of this kind engenders, we must not lose sight of 
the actual work which we have to do. 

“In our own little club we have perfected a standard 
estimate blank, and the discussion of this at our meetings 
has brought out many a fine suggestion that has been 
stored away for practical use in the future. 

“We have made it a habit for every member to use 
this carefully devised estimate blank, so that every pos- 
sible item entering into a job is accounted for in the esti- 
mate. 

“We have discussed cost systems in the composing- 
room, platen-room and cylinder-room and have had exam- 
ples of estimates on given jobs made for the purpose of 
exciting discussion. 

“We have been taught to estimate on work, not on a 
basis of time in which we ourselves might be able to do it 
if we were at the case or at the press, but on a basis of the 
time it would take the average compositor or pressman 
to do it. 

“We have been taught that the average nonproductive 
time in the composing-room is pretty close to fifty per cent, 
and that the least possible charge we can make for a com- 
positor’s time is $1.20 an hour. 

“ We have been taught that cylinder presswork costs on 
an average about $1.60 per hour. 

“Many, many more things have come to us through 
diligent work and association that can not now be recalled. 

“We all know how poorly we are paid for the mighty 
efforts we put into our work, but it is a condition which 
we have brought upon ourselves by each trying to do as 
much damage as possible. We have been fighting each 
other instead of fighting against the evil of price-cutting. 
We fully realize that improved conditions are not going to 
come at once, but nearly all of us have everything we pos- 
sess wrapped up in our business, and we believe it is worth 
everybody’s while to get together and stay together until 
we have done something to save for ourselves a fair profit 
on the printing we produce.” 

F. I. Ellick, secretary of the Ben Franklin Club, of 
Chicago, was the next speaker. He outlined the progress 
being made by the club, and what it hoped to accomplish. 
He also made a forceful appeal for organization, and 
urged the Milwaukee members to proceed steadfastly along 
these lines until every employing printer in the district had 
enrolled. The question of legislative action was discussed 
by Mr. Rogers, of Rogers & Hall, Chicago, who looked hope- 
fully to the time when every principal city of the country 
would have its Ben Franklin Club, so that their combined 
strength could be shown when necessary in securing results 
by legislation either in their respective States or in Wash- 
ington. 

The meeting closed with some complimentary remarks 
by Mr. Fowle, of Milwaukee, addressed to the visitors, in 
which he assured them that the result of their efforts was 
appreciated, and would undoubtedly work to the advantage 
of the craft in Milwaukee. A cordial invitation was 
extended to the Chicago contingent to repeat the visit at 
an early day. 










































































































The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
Processes to an exact science. 


A SHIFTING RIBBON DEVICE (286).— “ Do you know of 
any device or appliance which can be attached to a Gordon 
press by which a shifting ribbon may be used in connection 
with the printing of imitation typewritten letters? We 
are conversant with the method of printing through silk, 
and the ribbon-faced type scheme, but we want something 
more up-to-date.” If any of our readers know of any such 
device we would like to have information regarding it. 

“ PRESSROOM Don’ts.” — V. B. Rutledge sends the fol- 
lowing comments which he aptly terms “ Pressroom 
Don’ts ”’: When using a job ink from a can, don’t dig deep 
holes in it and then leave the cover off, thus permitting the 
dust and air to render it unfit for further use. In remov- 
ing the cover from a can of ink, don’t so batter and dint its 
edges that it becomes impossible to replace it. When using 
ink from a tube, don’t grasp it in the center and force the 
ink toward both ends and perhaps break the tubing, but 
remove the cap, place the tube on a hard, smooth surface 
and rest the hand on folded bottom, gradually pressing 
toward the top until the desired amount of ink has been 
forced out. In this way all waste is avoided. 


OFFSET IN THREE-COLOR Work (285).—“ When using 
paper coated on both sides for three-color printing, is it 
possible to prevent offsetting without slip-sheeting? The 
yellow and red usually cause no trouble, but the blue gen- 
erally offsets unless the sheets are interleaved. Is there 
any way to avoid this difficulty without slip-sheeting? ” 
Answer.— The better grades of three and four color work 
that are printed on stock coated two sides are usually slip- 
sheeted to avoid the possibility of offset, which may be 
remote or immediate according to the phases of the weather 
as well as other conditions. Work of this character, which 
is rather slow to dry, is subject to the risk of offset from 
the vibration of the machine, which tends to move the 
sheets or the pile in the rack horizontally, or from acci- 
dents while handling when freshly printed, and from the 
development of electricity in the stock. This latter condi- 
tion seems to induce a cohesion between the sheets as to 
exclude the air which would normally accelerate the drying 
of the ink and also act as a buffer between the sheets. The 
use of suitable driers in the ink will go a long ways toward 
hastening the drying of the ink, thus tending to minimize 
the offset. We doubt the efficiency of driers to entirely 
eliminate the offset on all classes of this work on account 
of the abundance of color necessary in many instances. A 
pressman should, however, be the one to determine the 
necessity of slip-sheeting work of this kind. 

VIGNETTED CuT Mounts (283) .— “Is it a commendable 
practice for a pressman to reduce a vignetted half-tone cut 
below type height?” Answer.—In many instances it is 
considered workmanlike to reduce the height of such cuts 
below standard. The purpose of doing so is to allow the 
application of several overlays without the necessity of 
cutting out parts of the tympan to accommodate them. 
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The reduction of height equal to .005 inch will not cause 
any inconvenience in inking, as the rollers are usually set 
low enough to have ample contact with the surface of the 
cut. Another feature to commend this practice is the 
absence of abrupt contact in process of inking, thus reliev- 
ing the vignetted edges of one cause of the filling in of the 
fine screen lines. We would say that the necessity of 
reducing the height of such cuts will depend upon the loca- 
tion of the cut in the form and the number of impressions 
which are to be printed, as well as upon the elaborateness 
of the make-ready. If the cut is so placed that it does not 
have its edges project into the “white” or margins of a 
form and is surrounded by type or rule so as to bear off the 
pressure, it may not require any reducing in height. If 
there are a considerable number of impressions to be 
printed from the form, it will necessarily cause a compres- 
sion in the tympan where the solid or darker tones print, 
which will tend to make the high lights and vignetted edges 
print heavier than in the early part of the run. The 
reducing of the height of the cut to some extent obviates 
this trouble. 


GLoss EFFECT ON LETTER-HEADS (281).— Submits a 
letter-head printed in blue and green inks from an etched 
design. This design consists of two lines of light-faced 
letters on a scroll, which is surrounded by flowery orna- 
mentation in lighter lines. These lines are printed in 
green ink, while the lettering is printed in a dark-blue ink. 
The colors are evidently ordinary grades of soft ink, as 
there is no glossy finish such as good job inks would fur- 
nish when printed on bond paper. His query reads: 
“ Please state how I could produce a glossy finish on work 
of this kind. Will the mixing of suitable varnish with an 
ink give the glossy appearance?” Answer.— To produce 
neat work of this character which will have the glossy 
appearance there should be a suitable form to print from, 
the best grade of hard machine-finished paper to print on 
and a special gloss ink to print with. Not every form is 
suitable for this work, and in this instance the lettered 
design only would appear to good advantage. The orna- 
mentation is so fine that a second impression with thin 
gloss varnish will tend to thicken the lines due to the 
spreading of the varnish to a greater extent than the ink. 
If a glossy finish is desired, have a form without fine lines. 
Use a hard, smooth-finished stock. From your inkdealer 
procure a gloss ink and some thin gloss varnish. If a 
second impression is to be taken the ink should be dry and 
the feeding should be very accurate. Do not undertake 
this work with unseasoned rollers; neither should “ green ” 
rollers be used, as any trace of moisture or glycerin on 
the surface of the rollers will tend to prevent the proper 
lifting of the stiff-bodied gloss inks. If this condition is 
present in a slight degree, the addition of a few drops each 
of balsam copaiba and any essential oil to the ink will be 
of assistance. The addition of a limited quantity of gloss 
varnish to a good job ink will tend to heighten its appear- 
ance. 


PRINTING ON RIBBON (280).—“Is it necessary to 
attach ribbon to cardboard or paper before printing in 
order to feed properly? I have one thousand white silk 
badges to print in two colors, red and black, not a close 
register form. The form is composed of two lines of con- 
densed Gothic, then a monogram in red and a twelve-point 
black line at the bottom. Please suggest a way of printing 
this job.” Answer—It is not necessary to attach the 
ribbon to cardboard. If your press is large enough to per- 
mit, we suggest that the ribbon be cut double and the form 
made up to print both colors with one impression. Lock 
the form with the type lines to the right of the center with 
the head to the left, placing the monogram in its proper 
position to the left of the center with the head to the right. 



















Place parallel with the type a piece of one-point rule, wider 
than the ribbon, so that it will divide the ribbon in the 
center. Register and make the form ready in black ink, 
using pieces of paper cut the size of the ribbon. When 
ready for the two colors wash the press and form and 
arrange the disk so that it remains stationary. Have two 
clean brayers to place the distributed ink of both colors on 
the disk. Use soft inks of both colors, the red should not 
have a bluish cast such as lake reds furnish. A process 
red or a bright red to which a small quantity of lemon 
yellow has been added will be a suitable companion color 
for a dead-black ink. Carry full color, as there is a slight 
loss by absorption. Pull an impression on a ribbon which 
has been fed to the left guide, or to a pencil-mark, which 
serves the purpose, turn it about and feed it so that the 
impression of the one-point rule previously mentioned will 
coincide with its mark on the tympan. This method will 
furnish absolute register even where the first impression 
may have been slightly out. The grippers should be so 
arranged that the pull of ink may not distort the ribbon as 
in the case of using a stiff ink. Reduce the ink if neces- 
sary, using a soft varnish, add sufficient drier to compen- 
sate for the weakening of its siccative properties which the 
reducing brought about. If the work has been carried 
along properly the job may be finished in less than four 
hours. 

PRINTING A HALF-TONE CUT ON AN ENVELOPE (287) .— 
Submits three No. 1 rag envelopes printed in black ink 
from a half-tone cut of medium screen. The envelopes 
were printed with the flap closed. The overlapping parts 
and the flap of the envelope caused light lines of varying 
widths to appear in the print. He says: “The samples 
enclosed show lines in the half-tone cut which mar its 
appearance. I tried printing them first by cutting out in 
the tympan to reduce the impression where the flap and 
overlapping parts occur, then I cut out an envelope and 
pasted it on the tympan in a position to correspond with 
the thicker parts of the envelopes. Still the white lines 
would appear. How can better results be obtained in this 
kind of work?” Answer.— The light lines which appeared 
in the envelopes marked “b” and “c” were caused by 
these envelopes not being fed to the guides. One was off one 
point and the other nearly three points. The lines will 
appear where the “ cut” of the envelope differs, as this is 
an unavoidable feature of their manufacture. Where it is 
necessary to have a half-tone appear on an envelope and 
the order is large the printing should be done before the 
envelopes are made up. As this is impracticable on short 
runs they must be turned out in the usual way. Lock the 
form with the head toward the top of the chase, so that 
the cut will be a little above the center and to the right. 
The make-ready may be made in the usual manner, but 
have a few sheets of soft paper above the marked-out sheet. 
Stretch a piece of thin rubber over all and secure it under 
the tympan bales. Attach the guides with rubber cement 
or liquid glue. When the position of the envelope is 
assured, the equalizing of the tympan may be completed 
by attaching pieces of envelope to correspond with the 
parts of the envelope requiring additional pressure, leav- 
ing out the overlapping parts. To facilitate the feeding 
by reducing the friction, the surface of the rubber should 
be rubbed with powdered soapstone. The elasticity of the 
rubber will enable printing to be done with more uniformity 
on a long run than when a piece of blotter or felt is used. 
A good job black should be used. The envelopes are to be 
printed with open flap, which eliminates the possibility of 
one white line on the printing. 

IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS (284) .— Submits two 
samples of a form letter, an imitation typewritten letter 
and an original typewritten letter for comparison. The 
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printed letter is an accurate copy of the original, both in 
color of ink and fabric marks. The query concerns the 
fabric used in producing the imitation letters and is as fol- 
lows: ‘“ We send herewith two letters, which are marked 
‘original’ and ‘duplicate,’ to show how we print the 
imitation form letters; also a piece of the cloth through 
which the imitation is made possible. This cloth does not 
give entire satisfaction, so we wish to know of a substitute 
which may be used without the necessity of frequent clean- 
ing. Our forms are short runs and we find it necessary to 
change the cloth about every three hundred impressions. 
We attach the cloth to the grippers.” Answer.— The sam- 
ples are so nearly alike that it requires the marking to 
distinguish the original from the duplicate. This good 
showing is due to the method and care used rather than to 
the fabric employed to print through. There are a number 
of finely woven fabrics of cotton and silk which are used 
for this purpose. The most commonly used are: bolting- 
cloth, china silk, chiffon, net, nun’s veiling and gauze. 
There is also a special fabric made for this purpose. The 
method of using these fabrics in connection with a form 
differs. The purpose is the same in each instance, i. e., to 
produce the fabric marks on the sheet to imitate those 
produced in a typewriter by the ribbon. Where frequent 
changes are made in the form, or when the runs are short, 
the method of attaching the fabric between the grippers is 
preferred. However, many printers still hold to the other 
method where the fabric is made snug over the form and is 
inked by the rollers. This plan has many troublesome 
features. In using the fabric attached to the grippers the 
form may be made ready in the usual manner. A hard or 
soft tympan will be used as the need of matching addresses 
imprinted by a typewriter with an old or a new ribbon. A 
soft tympan of print-paper will produce a heavier print, 
while a hard tympan will give a sharp and clean print, but 
requires a more complete make-ready. The fabric may be 
cut about 9 by 18 inches, and an inch hem on each end. 
This hem allows space for the grippers to go through and 
they may be moved outward to make the fabric taut. The 
method of attaching the fabric to the form differs. Usually 
it is put on and drawn taut by driving down the pieces of 
furniture which lay next to the form, they having been 
raised purposely as high as the face of the type previous to 
attaching the fabric over the form. After the form is 
placed in the press a number of impressions are taken on 
blotter or “ baby ” rubber, which, on account of their yield- 
ing nature, drives the fabric into the interstices between 
the characters in the form, thus preventing the rollers from 
too freely inking the parts of the fabric which should not 
have contact with the sheet. It is claimed by some that 
this method gives the best results. 


MAKE-READY INCOMPLETE (282).— Submits a 6 by 11- 
inch catalogue cover printed from a 4% by 9%-inch solid 
cut, having three lines of sixty-point white letters and two 
line cuts. The stock is fifty-pound sage green cover, 
antique finish. A medium dark green ink is used, which 
makes a pleasing combination. The ink does not cover 
sufficiently owing to quantity of reducer added. The 
impression appears weak, indicating an incomplete make- 
ready. This deficiency is partly counterbalanced by apply- 
ing an excess of ink to the form. The fine lines in the 
white outline cuts print smudgy as a consequence. His 
trouble is described as follows: “ The cover was printed 
on an 8 by 12 platen press, carrying two rollers. I used a 
cover-green ink, $1.25 a pound net. As the ink did not 
work properly I found it necessary to reduce it. To pro- 
duce anything like a solid effect I inked the form four 
times for each impression. It is quite possible that I did 
not apply enough impression, for my experience has been 
slight in this class of work. Please give me information 
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relative to printing of solid forms such as this one.” 
Answer.— The printing of solid forms necessarily requires 
considerable pressure in order that the ink be transferred 
to the stock. It is equally important that the printing be 
accomplished with the minimum quantity of ink consistent 
with the proper covering of the printed surface. As heavy 
impression is indispensable when printing solid forms, and 
as forms differ as well as presses, the directions must 
necessarily be general. In order that the sheet to be 
printed will receive the entire pressure imparted by the 
form with little or no loss by reason of elasticity in the 
tympan or plate mount, these parts should receive con- 
sideration. It is well known that a soft tympan will fur- 
nish a reasonably quick make-ready for a solid form, and 
for a limited number of impressions may give fair results. 
But as the tympan is gradually compressed in the solids 
by the repeated impressions and as the white or cut out 
parts do not reduce correspondingly it produces a slight 
raised effect in the white parts, giving the appearance of 
careless make-ready, so undesirable in the finer grades of 
work. To avoid this condition have the plate or electro 
mounted on a firm base and use a tympan which will be 
compact, having the minimum amount of compression. A 
tympan of this kind for a platen press may consist of from 
four to six sheets of thin, hard manila and a smooth, hard 
top sheet of heavier manila. In conjunction with the make- 
ready the use of a thin sheet of pressboard or two sheets 
of zine or stencil brass may obviate the changing of the 
impression screws. However, it will be advisable to 
increase the pressure by changing the screws rather than 
to underlay the form or add greatly to the tympan, as in 
these instances the yielding increases proportionate to the 
increase of tympan and underlays. The problem of prop- 
erly inking a solid form where inadequate roller area is 
present, can better be accomplished by manifold rolling of 
the form rather than by carrying an excessive amount of 
ink. It is quite necessary to roll the form at least twice 
where the circumference of the rollers is less than the 
width of the solid form to be inked; but if a suitable ink 
be used it may obviate the necessity of triple rolling the 
form. Where a soft or uncalendered stock is used the ink 
should have just sufficient body to print solid without rais- 
ing the fiber or peeling the surface. The heavy body inks 
are therefore not suitable for these soft papers unless they 
are modified by reducers or softened by other means. It 
is advisable to match the quality of the paper with the 
proper ink rather than to weaken the color and impair the 
covering properties of an unsuitable grade by “ doctoring ” 
it. In summing up, the desirable conditions present when 
printing solid forms are: A firm impression delivered 
from a properly mounted plate which has been evened up 
by suitable underlays. The impression to be received by 
the stock, which is sustained by an approximately unyield- 
ing tympan which will include the necessary overlays to 
properly distribute the pressure. The ink should have a 
body which is adapted to the grade of stock, and a color 
_ which will harmonize with it. The rollers should be elastic 
and have sufficient suction to distribute the color and 
deposit it evenly on the surface of the plate. 





CHOP SUEY. 

An English resident at Shanghai having made a good 
dinner from a tasty but unrecognized dish, called his cook, 
Wun Hoo, and congratulated him on the excellent meal. 
“T hope you did not kill one of those dogs to provide the 
soup,” jestingly remarked his daughter, referring, of 
course, to the pariahs which haunt the Chinese streets. 
Wun Hoo made a solemn gesture of dissent. “No killee 
dawg, missie,” he explained, “him alleddy dead when I 
pickee up.” 
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BY 8S. H. HORGAN,. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on tters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 





ACTION OF SCREENS IN THREE-COLOR WorK.— Mr. 
Thomas Bedding, the erudite editor of the Photo-Miniature, 
calls attention to an error in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
April, page 65, where a writer, telling about the three- 
color method, states: “The red-orange screen excludes 
all but the blue rays, the green screen excludes all but 
the red rays, and the violet screen excludes all but the 
yellow rays.” Of course this statement is all wrong and 
could be made right by leaving out the words “all but” 
the three times that they are used. It is just as if in 
describing the making of a line negative a writer should 
state that the lens excluded all but the black rays and 
consequently we got a negative of the black lines. Mr. 
Bedding, in his thorough reading of the literature of the 
subject must admit that the error is a common one. It 
was to correct it that the present writer tried to state it 
plainly in “ Jenkins’ Manual of Photoengraving” for 
1902, pages 140 and 141, and in “Amstutz’ Hand-book of 
Photoengraving,” pages 347 and 348. 

THE WAVY-LINE SCREEN.—“ Art Manager,” New York, 
inquires: “In the February INLAND PRINTER you comment 
favorably on a wavy-line screen as an improvement on the 
mosquito-bar screen, which we are obliged to use. Where 
can I see a sample of the work and which engraving com- 
pany uses it?” Answer.—Mr. A. Dargarvel, the man- 
aging director of Messrs. John Swain & Son, Limited, Lon- 
don, is the one to whom credit is due for having brought 
out this screen, and it is to him you should apply for 
information regarding it. 


Enlarged section of wavy-line screen. 


REVERSING THE IMAGE ON METAL.— “ Map Engraver,” 
New York, asks: “I want to make small real-estate maps 
quickly from tracings furnished by customers. I can make 
prints of these on metal by the albumen method, but they 
will print white lines on a black ground, while I want, of 
course, black lines on a white ground. Can you tell me 




















Specimens from the Inland Printer 
Technical School 


have devoted the specimen pages to an analysis of two pieces of type- 

design which have been submitted to us for criticism. The prominence 
of these specimens—one having been issued by New York Typographical 
Union, No. 6, and the other by Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16—will 
make their analysis the more interesting. 


i oe this month’s insert we have departed from our usual custom and 


In Fig. 1 we show a reproduction of the hanger or poster issued for the Fifty-eighth 
Annual Reception and Ball of the New York Typographical Union. The original is an 
elaborate piece of work in three colors—green, red and gold—on green stock, and, as a 
glance at the reproduction will show, is an excellent example of the lack of restraint in 
typographical design. It represents a lavish expenditure of time and money, but the 
quality which we call “‘ good taste ’’—in reality the fundamental principles underlying all 
design, typographical or otherwise—is not present. Light rules; heavy rules; condensed 
type, extended type; circles, triangles and numerous rectangular shapes—all combine to 
produce a mixture as startling as it is unique. Practically all of the principles of good 
typographical design are violated in this specimen, but the lack of simplicity is perhaps 
the worst feature. It is too complicated and the arrangement is confusing. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a resetting of this job— plain, simple, a job which could be pro- 
duced in almost any printing office, and yet which is much more readable and therefore 
more effective as a poster proposition. Two type faces, of the same general design, a 
few rules and a monogram, are all the equipment necessary for this piece of work. It is 
less crowded than the original, and the white space serves to emphasize the display. A 
more elaborate rule design would possibly be more pleasing, but the value of comparison 
lies in the fact that this design is so simple that it is but little removed from straight type 
composition. As stated before, this design could be set in almost any office. 

In Fig. 3 we have the title- -page of a program of memorial services held by the Chi- 
cago Typographical Union. This is an excellent example of a lack of simplicity in type- 
design. A simple design is one that is composed of few spots or forces of attraction. In 
this specimen the lines are spaced so far apart that nearly every one forms a separate 
spot on the page. Then, too, the wedge shape of the design as a whole does not har- 
monize with the rectangular shape of the page on which it is printed. 

Fig. 4 shows a resetting of this title-page in a more simple manner. As a design it 
is more easily grasped because of having been gathered into but two groups. 

Fig. 5, the cover-page of the memorial program above referred to, exhibits the same 
characteristic as the specimen shown in Fig. 3. In addition, there is an absence of pro- 
portion from this design, caused by the center of balance of the type matter being near 
the center of the page. The rules running across the page are appropriate as far as 
color is concerned, but rather suggest a common style of setting covers for law briefs. 

Fig. 6 shows a resetting of this cover-page. Rules of the same weight are used, but 
placed around the type instead of running off the stock at the side. A pleasing propor- 
tion has been secured by bringing the center of balance above the center of the page. 

In Fig. 7 is shown a hand-lettered arrangement of the same cover. Here we have 
a richness and beauty unobtainable with type. While elaborate and decorative, the page 
is thoroughly in keeping with the principles underlying good typographical design. 

These specimens, coming as they do from the largest local typographical 
unions in the country, emphasize emphatically the wisdom of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union in inaugurating a course of instruction in 
printing. Certain fixed, definite principles of design must be followed if 
typography is to be pleasing in appearance, and unless the printer knows 
these principles, and applies them, the results will be unsatisfactory. This 
is especially so where something very elaborate is attempted. 
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Zine etching made from print of wavy-line screen half-tone (same size). 
RT. HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 


how to reverse the print on the metal?” Answer.— The 
writer used such a process in business in 1881. It was pat- 
ented in England in 1897, so there is no wrong done in 
working it here. This is how the specification describes the 
process: A plate of zine or any other metal is prepared 
with bichromated albumen and exposed under a paper 
print, drawing on thin paper or tracing paper. The plate 
is then rolled up with transfer-ink and developed in the 
usual way, a negative image being secured. The plate is 
flowed over with a solution of shellac in alcohol, and the 
coating allowed to dry. The plate is then immersed in tur- 
pentine and gently rubbed with cotton-wool. This will dis- 
solve the negative image in ink and leave a positive image 
in varnish. If the image is composed of close lines, dots, 
etc., the plate may be etched to a full depth, but if there 
are open spaces requiring deep etching the first etch is car- 
ried far enough to allow the plate to be rolled up with ink 
dusted with resin and carried on as usual. 


TABLOID COLLODION.— “ Progressive,” San Francisco: 
About ten years ago a European firm advertised photo- 
graphic collodion in dry tabloid form. All that was neces- 
sary was to dissolve a certain number of their tabloids in 
the stated quantity of ether and alcohol and the collodion 
was made. There must have been something impracticable 
about the scheme for it has not been heard of since. 


SurFACE Foc oN NEGATIVES.— Earl Gasaway, Spring- 
field, Illinois, writes: ‘‘ We are having trouble which we 
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can’t overcome. We get a fog or precipitate on our wet 
plates and we have given up hope of ever getting rid of it. 
I will explain carefully everything we do and use, and if 
you can correct us it will be appreciated. We will mix a 
silver bath to register forty or forty-five and set it in the 
sun until it is just as clear as crystal, we will then filter it 
and make it acid. We will then take a piece of albumenized 
glass which we know is clean and flow with collodion. Our 
collodion formula is the one given on page 33 of Jenkins’ 
Book of Engraving. We leave that plate in bath about 
three to five minutes. Expose in lightproof camera, then 
develop with water seventy-two ounces, dried iron to reg- 
ister thirty-five, alcohol four ounces, acetic acid ten ounces. 
Sometimes we filter developer and again we do not. It 
seems to make no difference. The dried iron is a powder. 
You say in your formula ferrous sulphate; is there any 
difference? We then fix with the cyanid and we will have 
a deposit all over the negative. We have saved some nega- 
tives by very carefully wiping off deposit. If you can help 
us out of this please do so. There are four of us here 
and we get THE INLAND PRINTER every month.” Answer.— 
Your trouble is what is called “ surface fog” and may be 
due to the curious developer used. To prove this get from 
a chemist or druggist a pound of sulphate of iron (ferrous 
sulphate). This should be in green crystals. Take one 
ounce of this iron, grind it in a mortar and dissolve it in 
sixteen ounces of pure water, add one ounce of acetic acid 
and one ounce of alcohol and you have the standard 
developer. Filter before using and see to it that the 
developer and bath are not warmer than 60° F. and you 
will find your trouble at an end. 


BACKING WoopcutT AcROSs THE GRAIN.— Mr. Henry 
L. Bullen gave some excellent advice about blocking plates 
in the June INLAND PRINTER, page 362. All that he said 
about the difference in proofs pulled by the photoengraver 
while the unmounted plate rests on a perfectly true iron 
plate and the proofs pulled later by the pressman when the 
same plate is mounted on uncertain wood should be read by 
every one interested in improving results. Wood blocks 
were satisfactory when line engravings were mounted on 
them where little pressure was required in printing, or 
they will answer for electrotypes where there is a thick 
copper shell backed up with type-metal, but that they are 
unsatisfactory for half-tones every printer knows. The 
early boxwood engraving withstood more presswork than 
is generally known, and that was due to the end of the 
wood block receiving the pressure instead of the sides of 
the wood, as is customary with the present backing wood. 
The writer has thought that if a firm would supply block- 
ing wood in which the wood was cut across the grain it 
should meet with favor among printers as a support for 
half-tones. It is well known that wood is much easier com- 
pressed when the grain is horizontal to the source of pres- 
sure than when it is vertical. Neither will it shrink or 
swell in a vertical direction. So why can not we have 
backing woodcut across the grain instead of with it as at 
present? 


IMITATION EMBOSSING.— “ Printer,” Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: “Enclosed please find an embossed portion of a 
letter-head of a New York firm that puzzles us. How were 
the plates made from which it was printed? It looks dif- 
ferent from any embossed work seen here. Is it some new 
process?” Answer.— The sample sent is imitation emboss- 
ing and is a simple method. It might be explained in this 
way: Take a Gothic capital “0,” pica, or any size con- 
venient, print on a sheet of paper; when the ink is dry 
register the letter so that when another impression with- 
out ink is taken on the back of the paper the same capital 
“QO” can be used to emboss the letter by using a blotter or 
piece of rubber blanket to back up the impression. This is 


















































the principle of the method. To carry it out in practice 
two photoengravings are made exactly the same size — one 
to read right and the other to read reverse. Any photo- 
engraver can make the cut and reverse die necessary if he 
but be careful to make the two cuts register exactly when 
face to face. To prove that they are in register, pull proofs 
of each cut on thin paper, place the proofs face to face and 
see if they register when looking through the proofs toward 
the light. If the cut used as a die should have edges so 
sharp as to endanger cutting the paper, the sharp edges 
can be removed by rubbing it face down on a piece of felt 
on which some coarse emery has been spread. This is a 
method of embossing which photoengravers might adopt on 
their own letter-heads and thus give the suggestion to 
printers to solicit orders for it. 

To GET EVEN LIGHTING FROM A SKYLIGHT.— G. H. T., 
Boston, asks: ‘“ Will it be possible for you to help out an 
old reader of THE INLAND PRINTER with a suggestion? 
We have a small engraving plant under a skylight on the 
top floor. We are bothered with uneven illumination of 
copy, when it is a real-estate map. The upper part of the 
map, that nearest the skylight, gets more light than the 
lower part of the map. We have turned the camera in 
various directions without improving the result.” Answer. 
—If you will get a plate-glass mirror larger than your 
largest piece of copy and have it framed and backed with 
stout wood, lay this mirror on the bed of the camera so 
that it reflects the light from the skylight on the copy, 
then you will get over your difficulty and soon save the 
price of the mirror in the time saved in making negatives. 
A slight tilting of the camera will also help, that is, rais- 
ing the camera-box end and lowering the end with the copy- 
board. All processmen will find that a mirror will help 
out greatly in the even illumination of copy and in short- 
ening the time of exposure. 

DISMOUNTING METAL PLATES.— The writer has fre- 
quently, when visiting shops, seen a blunt wood chisel or a 
planer blade used to dismount plates, or worse yet he has 
seen the head of the nails punched through the plate into 
the base in order to remove it from the block. He has 


The above group was photographed and etched from start to finish by a student. 
foreign countries. 
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Summer graduating class in photoengraving and photography, Bissell Colleges, Effingham, Illinois. 









always recommended an “ oyster opener” for dismounting 
plates and found that where this simple tool was once 
adopted it was found to be an ideal instrument for the 
purpose. There is little danger of bending the plate by its 
use or of injuring the base. A pair of “nippers” are 
necessary to remove the nails as soon as their heads are 
raised high enough to catch hold of them. 


ENAMEL FOR ZINC.— Many inquiries come to this 
department for an enamel solution that will print on zinc. 
Several formulas have been published here that have evi- 
dently been overlooked. Process Work gave prizes for the 
following formulas: Take a piece of zinc, well polish it 
with charcoal. Coat it with the enamel solution. Do not 
whirl fast. Print from four to six minutes (by electric 
light) according to the negative. Develop and place in the 
hardening bath for three or four minutes, dry and burn in 
to a light brown color. The following is the glue solution: 


Amen of hres Meee ARs oo osc kee ceecessine ress 3 oz. 
RMN 3 aoc its 005 0 65 cain ar os Sasa hvu yh 76s 9 Shenae ee eCH Ac sl'ws Bilan cacy alerare 14 oz. 

Rp Ry arid cc caer ais rote susks wishe skaravevace dormer eauerky op 5% oz. 
MORASS REIN oo so sarin cg one va. ede avie cones elareder Whew erarelstinenigie ele sate 5 grains. 
ee ee | ee ee eT er Terre r er eee 20 grains. 
eer rr ee ee ree ee Ce 20 drops. 


After the plate is printed and developed it goes into the 
following hardening bath: 


UE > Savy car ccorcescataercvure: siseskure px eros etpuicaretosters Eeayeona ware scat 60 oz. 

MPOPORNLE: OF DMIIIOMIR 6 50 a. 55455 wc. 56's «Beers EA 60 grains. 

CRC ORL 555s ev aro 0 iis. ies w noe ose ala caeiere me lew 5 grains. 

NIA END RRABENDD. id= ui) Sca os hsciss pw oa te Machu wi oeesaliol acgPar nia th BES SSNS 2 grains. 
1 oz. 


Alcohol 


The second-prize winner receives his award for the fol- 
lowing advice and formula: Fish-glue for zinc enamel 
must be fresh and not too much of it used. Great care 
must be taken to get an even coating, for an uneven coating 
when burned in is liable to come off in patches. This is the 
enamel: solution: Bichromate of ammonia, two ounces; 
water, eleven ounces; fish-glue, six ounces, and a few 
drops of sugar candy solution. For the sugar candy take 
one dram of sugar to two ounces of water. 


It contains representatives from fifteen States and 
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PHOTOENGRAVERS’ UNION KEEPS IDLE MEMBERS 
IN CAMP. 


Lack of employment has no terrors for the members of 
the Photoengravers’ Union. The recent slump in business 
generally has affected the photoengraving craft probably 
as much, if not more, than any of the other printing trades 
and as a result the union found itself confronted with 
nearly one-tenth of their membership out of work and with 
little or no prospects of early employment. 

Contrary to what might naturally be supposed, this 
condition caused the union little worry. The members 
knew their strength as an organization and of its effi- 
ciency to overcome any difficulties. It realized the situation 
confronting them and set out with union spirit to care for 
their less fortunate members, determined to relieve them 
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unemployed? As a result of this camp the photoengravers 
are little worried whether they are in or out of work. 

The union realized the originality, the novelty of this 
idea, and no time nor effort nor expense was spared to make 
their camp such as all members could feel proud of, and 
which undoubtedly will be pointed to as a model, for the 
future guidance of other unions, when this idea is more 
generally adopted by them, as it is sure to be. 

The camp is nicely situated at Fox Lake, Illinois, on one 
of the most beautiful inland lakes in the State, within easy 
reach of the city and also within reach of stores, etc. The 
main tent is 18 by 36 feet in size, and adjoining it is a 
kitchen and two other tents for sleeping quarters for the 
women members of families. The wives of members are 


required to do the cooking, but all supplies are purchased 


LADIES’ QUARTERS, PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CAMP, FOX LAKE, ILL. 


so far as was in their power, and have been doing so ever 
since. 

Out-of-work benefits are quite common among a num- 
ber of labor unions. The Photoengravers’ Union, however, 
did not stop there, but went further and established a camp 
at Fox Lake, Illinois, for their idle members; an admirable 
innovation in that line. The union realized that not only 
was it necessary to support their idle members, but that 
some incentive for physical and mental activity was also 
required to occupy the time of these men, in order to make 
their situation a more pleasant one. And what more nat- 
ural, as the days were becoming warmer and more pleasant 
day by day, as one’s thoughts drifted continuously to cool 
and shady woods — to fishing and to boating, and as one 
desire became greater to be where business worries and the 
noise and dust of a city were unknown, what more natural 
and admirable for the union to establish this camp for their 


wholesale by the union and dispensed under the direction of 
a camp council, which is required to keep an exact account- 
ing of expenditures. The camp is under the management 
of a committee of five appointed by the union. Railroad 
tickets are furnished applicants and when an idle member 
reaches the camp he is required to register and is assigned 
a cot. Under the camp rule he must keep his cot in a 
presentable condition. The camp has now been in opera- 
tion for a number of weeks and is gaining greater favor 
every day. The unemployed are cared for at this camp, 
and working members are permitted to spend their Sundays 
and holidays and vacation time there, and the camp at no 


time is lacking of patronage. Camp rules are as follows: 
1. Railroad tickets will be furnished at business office — 70 cents. 
2. Upon arrival at camp or in Chicavo, tickets must be immediately 


deposited in the business office or with the clerk at the camp and fare will 
then be collected. 
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3. Upon arrival, all members must register at once in a book provided 
for that purpose, and upon leaving the camp he must register date of his 
departure. 

4. Every member will be assigned to a numbered bunk, which it is his 
duty to keep in a presentable condition and ready for inspection at 10 o’clock 
each morning. 

5. It is the duty of every one at the camp to fulfil the necessary duties 
to which they will be assigned by the Camp Council, to the best of their 
ability. 

6. Gambling will not be permitted in any form at the camp. Violation 
of this rule will be cause for expulsion from the camp. 

7. It is the duty of the Camp Council, composed of five members — 
Messrs. Cutler, Tragnitz, Hensel, Haffner and Walker —to look after the 
general business, welfare and discipline of the camp. They will hold meet- 
ings at least once a week, and send in a report every week to the Agreement 
Committee. 

8. The secretary of the committee shall act as clerk of t*2 camp; he 
will keep a correct record of the arrivals and departures from the camp; 
keep a list of supplies delivered at the camp; receipt for goods so delivered 
and collect and pay out all necessary moneys and keep a correct record of 
the same. In case of a surplus, he to turn money over to Business Agent 
Watson and receive receipts for same. No bills to be paid unless they bear 
the signature of the camp secretary. 

9. If at any time a disagreement should arise, not covered by these 
rules, the decision of the Camp Council shall be binding, subject, however, 
to the appeal, approval or rejection of the Agreement Committee. 





THE “ PRIORITY LAW” AGAIN. 


So far the so-called “priority law” has not been 
scotched by its opponents in the legislative arena of the 
Typographical Union, and it still beslimes the escutcheon 
of that organization. The center of the opposition appears 
to be New York, where, by the way, the regulation has been 
rigidly enforced and its evil influence laid bare. Having 
been beaten in a referendum vote to repeal a portion of the 
law, New Yorkers now appeal to the old principle of home 
rule for relief. The following has been addressed to all 
delegates-elect to the convention to be held in Boston this 
month —in the hope of securing relief for the pent-up 
Gothamites: 


You are doubtless aware that New York Typographical Union, No. 6, 
submitted to the referendum at the general election in May a proposition to 
repeal Section 109 of the General Laws of the I. T. U., erroneously known as 
the “ Priority Law.’”? This proposition was defeated by a vote of 17,136 to 
14,643 —a majority of 2,493. 

The New York Union accepts and submits to the will of the majority, 
but asks your codperation and assistance in presenting the question to the 
Boston conyention in a new form. We concede that the vote on the proposi- 
tion shows that the priority law is desired in some jurisdictions, but the 
vote also shows that it is not desired by — in fact, is harmful to — many of 
the larger cities. We ask your influence in bringing about an amendment to 
the law which should satisfy all concerned, namely, that each union have 
the privilege of deciding for itself what is best as to “‘ priority ” within its 
jurisdiction. 

Just as it would be unfair for New York Union to insist upon a law 
injurious to Toledo, Ohio, which voted 141 to 25 in favor of a priority law, 
so it is equally unfair for any other localities to impose upon us here a con- 
dition which has created nothing but discord and has materially weakened 
the militant spirit of our union. Under the operation of the priority law in 
New York, with the great number of substitutes always enrolled, there is no 
hope for any man now holding a situation to gain another should he lose 
that which he now has. Think what this consideration might mean to a 
man if he were called upon to strike, and of the influence of such a law in 
destroying the independence of all those now holding positions, and you will 
realize that the members of New York Union are very much alarmed over 
the outlook. 

The Constitution of the International Typographical Union provides that 
the convention has power to adopt, amend or repeal General Laws. Inas- 
much as the question of repeal has been decided negatively, we are going to 
ask the convention to so amend the law as to give each subordinate union 
local option, by making the law permissive instead of mandatory. 

The New York delegates would greatly appreciate your assistance in this 
matter. Our plan is to call a meeting in Boston of those delegates who are 
interested, and, if possible, agree upon an amendment which will guarantee 
justice to all localities, and then work to have the convention adopt the 
same, 

Will you kindly communicate with us on this subject, and any further 
information you desire will be gladly furnished. 

Harry J. WENZEL, 

Typographical Union No. 6, 

70-74 Lafayette st., New York city. 
JAMES HENDERSON, 
J. L. CAnILL, 

Delegates to Boston Convention. 
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HOW: TO MAKE TYPEWRITTEN COPY FOR 

REPRODUCTION. 
BY JOSEPH SAMUELSON. 

AVING had occasion to make reproductions of 

a large number of typewritten testimonial let- 

ters, written with a variety of ribbons, green, 

purple, brown, blue and red, I sent a few of 

the originals to four of the best photo- 

engravers in New York city for the purpose 

of judging of the quality of the work to be 

expected. The resulting specimens were all badly blurred, 

the characters being too small to permit of the free use of 

the router, and some of them had been “ touched up ” to an 

extent that made the writing look as though it had been 

done on a very inferior machine. 

The engravers told me that they had rewritten all the 
matter, using a black record ribbon on the machine, for the 
purpose of securing a good negative. I inspected these 
rewritten copies, and found that they had been done with a 
new, heavily inked ribbon, technically known as a “ hekto- 
graph ” ribbon, carrying a great deal of the pigment. The 
stenographer who wrote the letters was told to “ strike 
hard,” and she certainly did. All the “o’s” were solid, as 
were also all the characters having lobes. And the lines 
were not really black, but a dirty gray color. I was dis- 
satisfied with this, and one engraver told me that the only 
way to get better results was to make an enlarged print, 
retouch the characters by hand and then reduce to size. I 
had one done this way as an experiment, and the price 
caused me to call a halt on the whole job. 

The following day I brought some copy to the engraver, 
who, when he examined it, said it was the most perfect he 
had ever seen. The lines were extremely sharp, no letters 
filled in, and intensely black. The resulting plate was 
admirable in every way. I do not claim to be the first to 
have tried the method used in making this copy, but I 
worked it out for myself, and have used it steadily ever 
since, with the same result. 

I bought a new, black ribbon, taking care that it was of 
the lightly inked variety, and from one of the best makers. 
It cost me $1. I then cleaned the type of the machine with 
a toothbrush and benzine, and saw to it that the machine 
was in good alignment. I also got a couple of sheets of the 
thinnest black carbon paper —“ cobweb carbon” it was 
called, and a lot of very thin white onionskin paper, as 
nearly transparent as I could get it. The gloss on this was 
a slight disadvantage, and an extremely thin tissue might 
have produced even better results. The carbon paper was 
placed face uppermost on a sheet of stiff bond paper, and 
the tissue sheet was placed on that, the three sheets being 
then fed into the typewriter. 

Instead of writing straightaway, I held the spacebar 
down while I struck each character three gentle strokes — 
no more and no less — and then released it, when the car- 
riage of the machine would move on to the next printing 
point. This operation was repeated to the end of the letter. 
The tissue sheet was then laid on a piece of pure white let- 
ter paper, and gummed in position. 

It will be seen that the three light blows took up most of 
the carbon on the back of each character on the paper as 
well as depositing the coloring matter from the ribbon on 
the face, the combination forming an opaque impression. 

It will not do to complete a line and then go over it again 
to increase the density of the color. There are very few 
writing machines that will stand this test of horizontal 
alignment, even when new, and if the spacebar is held down 
firmly while the three strokes are delivered the carriage 
will not move at all, and the outline of the character will be 
remarkably clear. A little practice will enable any light- 
fingered stenographer to do this work perfectly. 
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H. SNOWDEN WARD, F.R.P.S. 
BY N. § AMSTUTZ. 


# HE editor of The Process Engraver’s Monthly 

and also of The Photographic Monthly, 

H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S., has long been 

actively connected with the development of 
photoengraving in Great Britain. 

Twenty-three years ago he joined Percy 

Lund in establishing a printing and photo- 

supply house, which has since developed into the great 

printing-house of Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., Limited. 

Mr. Ward drew up the first general catalogue of photo- 

mechanical appliances published in England. This was 

about the time that the great firm of Penrose & Co., was 

established, and shortly after the retirement of Mr. Ward 

from Percy Lund & Co., the process material side of the 

business was sold to Penrose & Co. 


H. SNOWDEN WARD, F.R.P.S. 


In January, 1894, Mr. Ward established The Photo- 
gram (now The Photographic Monthly), the first maga- 
zine in any language to devote itself especially to photo- 
mechanical reproduction, and so great was the interest 
elicited that in January, 1895, The Process Photogram 
(now the Process Engraver’s Monthly) was established to 
give fuller scope for “ process” work, while The Photo- 
gram devoted itself to pure photography. At that time, 
the fish-glue enamel method was a “ secret” process, and 
many firms paid fancy prices for imperfect versions and 
formule. The Photogram first published in January and 
February, 1894, authentic working formule, and by a 
method of clarifying fish-glue, which was devised by 
Mr. Charles W. Gamble, at the request of the editor, the 
fish-glue process, which revolutionized half-tone, was given 
to the world. 

Many similar movements for the advancement of the 
craft have been effected by the magazine, a notable instance 
of which was the successful contest of the patent on the 
crossing of the lines in three-color work at or about the 
angle of sixty degrees in order to avoid moire effects. By 
this action every English firm working three-color half- 
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tone was saved from the payment of royalties or a license 
fee. 

Mr. Ward has been active in connection with process 
exhibitions, in fact the first exhibition devoted to process- 
work ever held was arranged by him in 1894, assisted by 
Mr. Charles W. Gamble, at the request of the Royal Corn- 
wall Polytechnic Association, which presented its silver 
medals to these gentlemen in recognition of their services. 
The Process sections of the Royal Aquarium exhibition in 
1894 and of the Imperial Institute exhibition in 1895 were 
placed in Mr. Ward’s hands, and he has been associated 
with other exhibitions down to the process exhibition in 
Brussels, 1905, for which he collected the British section, 
the largest and most representative section from any for- 
eign country. 

Mr. Ward is a member of the advisory committee of 
the Franco-British Exhibition held in London this year. 
His photographic interests are widespread. He is a mem- 
ber of the council, and a fellow of the Royal Photographic 
Society, was one of the founders, and for many years a 
member of the council of the Roentgen Society, a member of 
the Council of the National Photographic Record and Sur- 
vey Association, and of many other photographic societies. 
He has made several visits and lecture tours in the United 
States and Canada, including one to the Chicago World’s 
Fair and Congress in 1893, when he was a delegate from 
some of the British photographic societies, and made all 
the arrangements for many photographers from Great 
Britain who visited the United States. Mr. Ward is the 
author of many works relating to the photographic field as 
well as in general literature, which have brought him 
deserved recognition from all parts of the world. 
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Pretty little , 
With your curly tail; 
You — the comp.’s abomi- 
Nation — hear my wail. 


No matter where I use you, 
Scattered all about, 

The reader must abuse you, 
And always knock you out. 


But if I should forget you, 
Or space a little thin, 
It’s like a cert. to bet you 
Are always then marked in. 


You cause us lots of trouble; you 
For curses take the prize. 

If you were thick as W 
We. couldn’t swear the size. 





HOW THE EDITORS GET RICH. 


After a good deal of study and work we have at last 
figured out why so many country editors get rich. Here 
is the secret of success: a child is born in the neighbor- 
hood, the attending physician gets $25, the editor gives the 
loud-lunged youngster and the happy parents a “ send- 
off ” and gets $00. It is christened; the minister gets $10 
and the editor gets $00. It grows up and marries; the 
editor publishes another long-winded, flowery article and 
tells a dozen lies about the beautiful and accomplished 
bride, the minister gets $10 and a piece of cake, the editor 
gets $000. In the course of time it dies, and the doctor 
gets from $25 to $100, the minister perhaps gets another 
$15, the undertaker gets from $50 to $100; the editor pub- 
lishes a notice of the death and an obituary two columns 
long, lodge and society resolutions, a lot of poetry and free 
card of thanks, and gets $0,000. No wonder so many coun- 
try editors get rich Morehead Coaster. 
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HENRY LOMB. 





Capt. Henry Lomb, one of the original partners of the 
firm of Bausch & Lomb, the widely known makers of optical 
apparatus at Rochester, New York, died at his summer 
home in Pittsford on the morning of June 13, aged eighty 
years. He is survived by his wife and two sons, Harry and 
Adolph, both of Rochester. 

Henry Lomb was born in Burghaun, Hesse-Cassel, Ger- 
many, November 24, 1828. He came to this country in May, 
1849, going directly to Rochester. He met Mr. Bausch and 
the two men opened a little optician shop, renting half a 
show window in the gallery of Reynolds’ Arcade. Mr. 
Lomb had saved $60. He lent his friend this sum and it 
was put in the business. It was agreed that as soon as the 
business warranted, Mr. Lomb should join the firm as a 
half-partner. It was in 1855 that active association with 
the firm began. At first Mr. Lomb attended to the business 
in Rochester, while Mr. Bausch visited the neighboring 
towns. A little later Mr. Lomb learned to fit eye-glasses, 
and he, too, became a traveling salesman. 

Little by little the business of the firm increased, but it 
was still struggling hard when the Civil War broke out. 
On April 23, 1861, Mr. Lomb enlisted in Company C, Thir- 
teenth Regiment, New York State Volunteers, which after- 
ward earned the sobriquet of “ The Fighting Thirteenth.” 
In 1862 he was promoted to be captain of his company, and 
participated in many of the fiercest battles of the war, 
exhibiting the most distinguished bravery. Among the 
engagements in which he took part were Blackburn’s Ford, 
Bull Run, Yorktown, Hanover Courthouse, Mechanicsville, 
Gaines Mill, Savage Station, Malvern Hill, Manassas, 
Antietam, Shepardtown and Fredericksburg. With his 
regiment he was mustered out on May 17, 1863. 

Captain Lomb returned to Rochester, and in 1866 it was 
decided to give up the retail business and devote the ener- 
gies of the concern to manufacturing. Captain Lomb was 
sent to New York as manager of the headquarters for the 
sales department. He remained there until 1879, when he 
returned to Rochester, where he resided until the time of 
his death. 

Captain Lomb was buried on June 16 in Mount Hope 
Cemetery, Rochester, with the most distinguished military 
and civic honors, the funeral being attended by all the 
principal military and benevolent organizations in the dis- 
trict, and by thousands of citizens and employees of the 
immense establishment which he helped to create. 

The public and private benefactions of Captain Lomb 
were innumerable. He was an active member of many 
philanthropic organizations, and was foremost in every 
movement looking to the educational, social and industrial 
welfare of Rochester. He possessed great modesty of char- 
acter, and many of his acts of kindness and charity will 
not for that reason ever be known. 


C.F. FISH. 


C. F. Fish, secretary and sales manager of the Shelby 
Printing Company, Shelby, Ohio, died in that city on June 
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13, aged thirty-six years. Mr. Fish was born in Akron, 
Ohio. When he was four years old his family removed to 
Shelby, where he attended the public schools, afterward 
entering the colleges at Berea and Delaware. After gradu- 
ation, Mr. Fish obtained a position with the Craig Stone 
Company, of Columbus, Ohio. When the Shelby Printing 
Company was organized in 1905 he was made secretary 
and placed in charge of the sales department and the 
accounting department, which positions he held with great 
satisfaction to the stockholders and his associates, up to 
the time of his death. Mr. Fish had been in bad health for 
some years, but until a few months ago he was not obliged 
to refrain from work. 

Mr. Fish was married in 1905 to Miss Lillian Phillips, 
of Pittsburg, who survives him. The burial took place pri- 
vately at Oakland Cemetery, in the family lot, beside the 
grave of his father. There were floral tributes innumer- 
able from the many friends and relatives of Mr. Fish, 
among which were especially handsome and appropriate 
designs from the employees of the office and factory of 
the Shelby Printing Company and the Shelby Electric 
Company. : 

WILLIAM H. WELCH. 

William H. Welch, the originator of “ patent insides,” 
and first publisher of the Des Moines Leader, died from a 
stroke of apoplexy at his home in Chicago on June 1 last. 
The deceased established the Western Newspaper Union, 
and was active in its administration till about two years 
ago, when he sold his interest in the concern. 

REUBEN S. GALUSHA. 

Reuben S. Galusha, general manager of the A. N. 
Kellogg Newspaper Agency and the Western Newspaper 
Union, died at Chicago recently from a complication of 
Bright’s disease and heart trouble. 





IS TRYING VIRGINIA FARMING. 


Mr. Isaac Wright, of Toledo, Ohio, who has purchased a 
nice little farm in Jamestown district several years ago, 
has given up his newspaper work in the Ohio city, and has 
come here to farm. 

His newspaper friends in Williamsburg are going to 
close the office one day to go out to the farm and watch 
Brother Wright plow his first furrow. We are all looking 
forward to a splendid show. The entertainment, however, 
is for the craft only, and admissions will be refused the 
common herd. 

That Brother Wright’s exhibition of plowing and all- 
around farming on the occasion referred to will be well 
worth seeing, our readers may understand when we state 
that he has about two hundred pounds avoirdupois, most 
of it at the belt line. He has never plowed, never planted a 
potato, never hoed in the garden or milked a cow. All of 
these he will do for the benefit of his friends. Oh, we are 
going to have a circus. 

Mrs. Wright is still in Toledo, but it is hoped she will 
be here in time for the performance. We should like for 
her to be on hand to help out on the criticism we shall 
publish for the anxious thousands who read the Gazette. 
— Virginia Gazette, Williamsburg. 





FOREIGN catalogues and price-lists transmitted by mail 
in Transvaal and Natal, when weighing over eight ounces, 
are subject to a duty of 2 pence a pound or twenty-five per 
cent ad valorum. To obviate detention in the course of 
collection of duties, senders are permitted to place post 
stamps of the proper value and of the country of destina- 
tion upon the wrappers, in the left-hand upper corner. 
Catalogues and price-lists weighing less than eight ounces 
are admitted free of duty. 
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BY JOHN 8S. THOMPSON. 





The experi es of posing hine operators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 

COMPOSING MACHINES IN GERMANY.— During the last 
two years 611 slugcasting machines, 140 Monotype key- 
boards and 81 Monotype casters have been placed in 
printing-offices in Germany. A total of 1,050 firms in 496 
cities are working with composing machines. Of this total 
1,041 are Linotypes, 300 Monolines, 631 Typographs and 
284 Monotypes. On these machines were employed 3,174 
journeymen, seven women and thirty-nine apprentices, of 
which number 2,755, or eighty-seven per cent are members 
of the union. 


SPACEBAND-BOxX CHUTE.—H. Rush, Montreal, Canada, 
asks: “Can you kindly inform me why the spaceband-box 
chute long plate is slotted at bottom, also the depth of the 
slot and width of slot and tongue. Does it serve any good 
purpose if other parts are right?” Answer.— The purpose 
of the tongue in the lower part of the spaceband-box chute 
is to allow the tongue to be set in a direction which will 
throw the lower part of the spaceband toward the center of 
the assembler star. It is generally bent inward a trifle to 
accomplish this purpose. It is always set right when the 
machine is assembled at the factory and should not require 
readjusting. 

GASOLINE BuRNER.— “J. L. S.,” Orangeburg, South 
Carolina: “ Will you be so kind as to give me the possible 
remedy of the following trouble we are having with our 
Linotype. We have trouble in keeping the mouthpiece hot. 
We heat it up with a torch, and can cast sometimes one or 
two slugs, and then again it will run for several hours. We 
use a gasoline burner.” Answer.— The trouble you are 
having with your gasoline burner may be caused by soot 
clogging the outlet for the gas, thus producing a yellowish 
flame. Unless the flame is blue in color you will not have 
proper heat. Clean the burner thoroughly. Another cause 
is that possibly your machine is so situated that drafts 
carry the heat from the throat, or, if you have a “ down” 
draft occasionally through the pot chimney, it may cause 
the trouble. We would suggest that you increase the heat 
if none of the foregoing causes are found. 

SLuGs OFF THEIR FEET.— The S. P. Company, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, writes: ‘“ The difficulty which now appears 
before us is this: We have a book job that is set in ten- 
point on a twelve-point slug, thirty ems long, and it seems 
as though we can not get a good solid slug; when we do it 
appears cold on the side and at the right end on the face; 
when we get a good face the slugs are honeycombed, and 
then when they are locked up and the form placed on the 
press, and a few impressions taken, they seem to turn over 
and appear as if they are off their feet. Our machine is a 
Model 5, and has only been in use a year, and the metal is 
new. I am sending you sample of printed page to show you 
how it looks in print. When we can get a form with solid 
slugs we have no trouble on the press. Is this the fault of 
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the metal being too hot or does the metal need tempering, or 
is it something wrong with the machine? I have tried 
regulating the burners under the metal-pot and the mouth- 
piece but that seems to make little change.” Answer.—We 
would suggest that you use a steel wire to open the holes 
in the mouthpiece, which may be clogged. Then see that 
the plunger works freely in the well, but if metal spurts up 
around the plunger as it descends it is too loose and you 
will not get a solid slug. If the type works off its feet as 
the page enclosed shows, it is pretty good evidence that the 
slugs are not square. In this case it is the trimming-knives 
which are at fault. Measure the slugs with a micrometer 
on the end ribs near the face of the slug and again near the 
base. All four measurements should be identical. Note 
particularly if the left-hand trimming-knife is removing 
all burr or overhang from the smooth side of the slug. If 
it does not do so the slugs will work off their feet. 

THe OLDEST LINOTYPE OPERATOR.— To have worked 
fifty-six years in one office in America is a distinction to 
be proud of, but to be operating a Linotype at seventy-eight 





L. C. WILCOX. 


years of age entitles the hero to a niche in the compositorial 
hall of fame. Such is the history of L. C. Wilcox, whose 
picture is given herewith. There was one break of six 
years in the long period of service, which occurred twenty 
years ago, when he went into the Rocky Mountains to pros- 
pect for a company composed of Cincinnati printers who 
had the mining fever. He located a mine, but for some 
reason it was never developed. Mr. Wilcox is speedy 
enough to keep on the right side of the “ dead line,” and 
when hailed during working hours shows that he is of the 
old school by rising from his chair and holding cordial and 
interesting conversation with his caller on his feet. He is 
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reaping the fruits of his upright life in having the respect 
and affection of his fellow-workers, who invariably speak 
of him in the most laudatory terms. 

WEDDING BELLS.— The Inland Printer Technical School 
is in receipt of the following announcement: “ Mr. Adolph 
M. Werckenthin, Miss Annabel Root, married June 14, 
1908, Atchison, Kansas.” The heartiest congratulations 
are extended the bride and groom, and it is here recorded 
as the first known instance of the marriage of two gradu- 
ates of the Machine Composition Branch of the Inland 
Printer Technical School. Mr. Werckenthin was gradu- 
ated in the class of November, 1902, while Miss Root was 
graduated in December, 1904. Mr. Werckenthin has since 
had charge of, Linotype plants in Honolulu and many 
Pacific and Western States, going to Atchison, Kansas, two 
years ago, where he has made some remarkable speed 
records. Miss Root came to Chicago from Atchison, return- 
ing there immediately upon graduation, and was employed 
on the Atchison Champion where Mr. Werckenthin had 
charge of the Linotype. 

A New Matrix CirRcULATING LIBRARY.— Users of type- 
casting machines will be interested in the announcement by 
the Matrix Circulating Library, 130 Sherman street, Chi- 
cago, that it is prepared to buy, sell or exchange Monotype 
job or Compositype matrices. This will be welcomed as 
providing a much-needed plan for exchanging matrices for 
which the user has no further need for other fonts that he 
requires. A low membership fee is charged, and the entire 
list of matrices is thus placed at the disposal of all mem- 
bers at a small cost. That this unique plan will popularize 
the use of typecasting machines is undoubted, as members 
of the Matrix Circulating Library may borrow any size or 
face of matrix and after use return it in exchange for 
another font. No charge is made for each day’s use, 
only an exchange fee being required, and fonts can be 
exchanged as often as desired, without limit. Full par- 
ticulars can be had by addressing the Matrix Circulating 
Library, 180 Sherman street, Chicago. 

CLEANSING METAL.— “C. L.,” Spring Valley, Wiscon- 
sin, writes: “ Please tell me if you know of a good flux for 
cleansing monotype metal in remelting. I find it difficult 
to get the metal clean. How long can I remelt without tem- 
pering it?” Answer.—A metal flux called “ Perfection 
Flux,” is sold by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
This makes a very satisfactory cleanser for metal, although 
a piece of mutton tallow thrown into the metal while in a 
molten condition and stirred thoroughly will cause the 
oxides to rise to the surface, when they can be skimmed 
from the metal. Rosin or sal ammoniac also makes a good 
flux, but these should not be put into the metal-pot of the 
machine, but the cleansing should be done in a large smelt- 
ing pot. If you make a practice of adding new metal to the 
old at frequent intervals, say once a week, the metal will 
run for a long time without requiring tempering. If you 
do not do this, the metal should be tempered by the addition 
of temper metal about once a month. The dealers can give 
you the proper proportion if you submit a sample of your 
metal to them. 

KEYBOARD.—“ A Reader,” New York city, writes: “As 
the slack season is now here, and as I will have a little time 
to put my machine in good order, I would like to have a 
few queries answered in the next issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER: (1) Can keyboard cam-yoke frame be removed 
and put back without any trouble; that is, will the triggers 
go back into their proper place easily? (2) After removing 
the keyboard from machine, can the locking-bar be 
removed? (8) I have a broken lower keybar on machine, 
cap ‘E’; if I take off the back cam yoke frame, can this 
broken bar be removed easily and a new one put in? (4) 
What is the cause of air-holes in slugs, as per sample 
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enclosed, and how can it be overcome? This happens only 
on a six-point. Slugs larger than six-point are perfect. 
(5) What is the cause of a thin matrix jumping off the end 
of a line, when the line goes down into the jaws, if the line 
should be a little tight, and what is the remedy for same? ” 
Answer.—(1) You will have no trouble in removing and 
replacing the keyboard if you follow the directions given in 
the book, “ The Mechanism of the Linotype.” The triggers 
can be locked by inserting a wire through the holes drilled 
for that purpose. (2) The locking-bar in the keyboard only 
serves to raise and support the keyboards when the latter 
are disconnected from the verges. As the keyrods must not 
be disconnected from the verges, the keyboard locking bar 
is not used when the keyboard is to be removed, and it must 
not be in the keyboard when the cam frames are replaced. 
(8) If you tilt up the rear of keyboard when it is placed on 
the bench, the keybars will not be dislodged when the bank- 
ing bar is taken off to get at the broken keybar. It can 
then be easily removed, and another replaced. (4) You 
may get rid of blow-holes in small slugs by increasing the 
pump-spring tension or cleaning the plunger so that it 
works freely. Clean out the vents in the mouthpiece and 
open the mouthpiece holes with a piece of steel wire. (5) 
The long finger on the line-delivery carriage may be bent 
and so not allow the carriage to travel far enough to allow 
the last matrix in a line to get inside the pawls, or the stroke 
of the carriage itself may not be sufficient for this purpose. 
There is a screw in the track which adjusts this. Maybe 
the machine starts before the line is fully inside the pawls. 
This would indicate that the plate on the starting and stop- 
ping pawl was spread too far. 


DOUBLE-DECKER.— “ L. N. H.,” Boston, Mass., writes: 
“ Having operated a Linotype for years, taking care of my 
machine, and being fairly successful, I undertook to do 
likewise with a double-decker, but I find my troubles about 
to commence; at least it seems so, unless you kindly help 
me out. On the old machine I was setting six thousand an 
hour, but on the double-decker I’ve gone down to four thou- 
sand and frequently less. Transpositions of matrices from 
lower magazine bother me considerably. Should I expect 
as much from this magazine as from the upper, or should 
I accommodate myself to a slower speed? The foreman 
expects as much type no matter which magazine it is from. 
Is this reasonable? If it is, I suppose I am at fault. Do 
what I will, the ball-bearings of pulleys for lower-magazine 
delivery belt run hot. If I put vaseline in, it runs out and 
gets on the matrices, and you know the result. What can 
I use? I have some trouble also with lower distribution 
box. The male and female pawls seem to need too frequent 
polishing. If I put oil on them it will get into the maga- 
zine. As it is I take this separator out and clean it every 
day. Everything seems all right, and I have altered noth- 
ing, but, as I say, it seems as if I must use oil in places 
where I have always found it bad practice on the old 
machine, that is, in any place where it is liable to come in 
contact with the matrix. Is this so? Any information you 
can give me will be gratefully received.” Answer.—An 
operator of speed and experience on the single-magazine 
machine will usually find some difficulty on the double- 
magazine machines. The trouble usually is in the way of 
transpositions between the spacebands and initial letters in 
words. They occur invariably when using the lower maga- 
zine. Had your early experience been exclusively on the 
double-magazine machine, possibly the troubles you now 
complain of would not be present. You should not expect 
to set as much from the lower magazine as from the upper 
one. There are several reasons for this; usually a larger 
body is used in the lower magazine; there are fewer 
matrices in this magazine, and distribution takes more 
time; also it takes more time for the matrices to reach the 
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assembler than from the upper magazine. The change of 
speed need only be in the touch of the spaceband after the 
last letter in a word. To expect as much matter from a 
machine while using the lower magazine as when using the 
upper one, would be to compare the output of two machines 
working on different bodies. Two operators of equal speed 
working on different machines on different sized bodies 
would not produce the same amount of matter, so it is 
unreasonable of the foreman to expect you to set the same 
amount from both magazines, as varying conditions are 
present. To prevent the bearings running warm remove 
the parts and flush the ball-bearings with benzine until the 
dirt and gummy oil are removed. Clean the belt thoroughly, 
and each part which has contact with the matrices, which 
will include the chute and tongue. The balls in the bearing 
should have a small amount of graphite and vaseline, which 
will tend to reduce the friction to a minimum and prevent 
heating of the parts. The matrices should be wiped free 
from oil. The magazine and distributor screws should be 
cleaned also. The separator attached to the lower dis- 
tributor box will give little or no trouble if the parts having 
contact are slightly oiled with clock oil about once a week. 
Oil should not come in contact with the matrices, and will 
not unless a surplus is used. 


RECENT PATENTS ON COMPOSING MACHINERY. 


Magazine and Keyboard Lock.—J. G. Holbourns and 
H. A. Longhurst, London, England, assignors to Linotype 
& Machinery, Limited, London, England. Filed May 27, 
1907. Issued June 2, 1908. No. 889,231. 

Linotype Junior.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
Filed February 8, 1908. Issued June 2, 1908. No. 889,400. 

Linotype Keyboard.— W. H. Scharf, Montreal, Canada, 
assignor to Toronto Type Foundry, Limited, Toronto, Can- 
ada. Filed September 13, 1905. Issued June 2, 1908. No. 
889,552. 

Knife-wiper—— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
Filed March 18; 1908. Issued June 2, 1908. No. 889,617. 

Typecasting and Setting Machine O. V. Sigurdsson, 
New York city, assignor to Oddur Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York. Filed June 29, 1907. Issued June 2, 
1908. No. 889,820. 

Leading Attachment.—A. J. Benton, Washington, D. C., 
assignor to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Filed February 19, 1907. Issued 
June 19, 1908. No. 889,893. 

Defective Line Remover.—J. M. Dove, Washington, 
D. C., J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indhal, Philadelphia Penn- 
sylvania, assignors to Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Filed April 22, 1907. 
Issued June 9, 1908. No. 889,913. 

Aligning Device— J. R. Rogers, Brookiyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
Filed January 14, 1908. Issued June 9, 1908. No. 890,177. 

Multiple Magazine Distributor.— J. R. Rogers, Brook- 
lyn, New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, New York. Filed February 20, 1908. Issued June 9, 
1908. No. 890,178. 

Linotype Machine—F. B. Converse, Jr., Cleveland, 
Ohio, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York. Filed November 5, 1903. Issued June 9, 1908. No. 
890,268. 

Type-distributing Machines—F. B. Converse, Jr., 
Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, New York. Filed January 16, 1904. No. 890,264. 
Filed February 1, 1906. No. 890,265. Issued June 9, 1908. 

Linotype Machine.— F. B. Converse, Jr., New Haven, 
Connecticut, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
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New York. Filed September 17, 1906. 
1908. No. 890,266. 

Multiple Magazine Distributor— Joseph Froehlich, 
New York city, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, New York. Filed June 10, 1907. Issued June 9, 
1908. No. 890,269. 

Multiple Magazine Distributor.— D. S. Kennedy, Brook- 
lyn, New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, New York. Filed January 25, 1908. Issued June 9, 
1908. No. 890,283. 

Multiple Magazine Distributor—J. R. Rogers, New 
York city, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
New York. Filed December 12, 1907. Issued June 9, 1908. 
No. 890,303. 

Knife Block— F. S. Homans, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
Filed March 24, 1908. Issued June 9, 1908. No. 890,425. 

Typecasting and Setting Machine.— J. Pinel, Montreuil 
Sous Bois, France. Filed June 26, 1905. Issued June 16, 
1908. No. 890,706. 


Issued June 9, 





STAR ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY’S TROPHY. 


There are some good “ ball-tossers ” among the photo- 
engravers, and there is likely to be some good playing 
exhibited in an effort to capture the handsome baseball cup 
presented by the Star Engravers’ Supply Company of New 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ BASEBALL LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIP CUP, 1908. 


York to the Photoengravers’ Union No. 1 of that city. It 
is to be contested for by the photoengraving shops of New 
York for the baseball supremacy of 1908. 





POINT TO POINT STEEPLECHASE. 

Excited Countryman (to huntsman, who is keeping the 
course)— There’s one of ’em in the water. It’s that gent 
what runs the Temperance Club. ’Adn’t you better go and 
’elp ’im? 

Huntsman (not an abstainer)— Oh, ’e’s all right. 
in ’is helement! — Punch. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or 
postal card. 


RESULT OF AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 24.— THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S twenty-fourth ad.-setting contest consisted of two 
large ads., each three columns wide and ten inches deep. A 
contestant was privileged to enter specimens of either one 
or both ads., so that in reality it was a double contest, and 
in describing the result it is necessary to divide it into 
“Contest A” and “Contest B.” The specimens submitted 
of the ad. of The New Store constitute Contest A, and those 
of the ad. of R. J. Wilson & Sons comprise Contest B. 
There were fifty-seven contestants, twenty-three of whom 
submitted specimens in Contest A alone, seventeen in Con- 
test B alone, and sixteen in both contests. To determine 
which were the best ads. the usual custom was followed of 
allowing the contestants themselves to act as judges, three 
points being accorded each ad. selected for first place, two 
points for second, and one point for third. The compositors 
were not allowed, however, to designate their own ads. for 
any of the places of honor. The names and addresses of the 
contestants in both contests, together with the numbers of 
their specimens, and their selections for first, second and 
third places, are given below: 


CONTEST A. 
Specimen 
NO. ‘ t 

LE oer He, ivierparin, Wik: 65056625. 2.40 eke eee 5é 
3  *Vance R. Noe, Estherville, Iowa 

Orville Peterson, Storm Lake, Iowa 

Walter Cox, Effingham, Ill 

a. WH. Combenek, Teed, Bonds vccc ce wcnvenccce 

L. Wietlispach, Streator, Ill 

*A. E. Fasnacht, Harrisburg, 

*Warren S. Dressler, Camden, 

*L. E. Springer, Los Angeles, 

Charles W. Roll, Coraopolis, 

John B. Larkin, Ccraopolis, Pa 

Edward Vandersluis, St. Cloud, Minn............... 36 
Richard Hartman, Moscow, Idaho.................. 52 
*E. BE. Brockmann, Booger, U1... 2% vcicccccceccscces 
H. J. DeBock, Toledo, Ohio 

*Alton B. Whitehill, Wilkinsburg, Pa 

Fred H. Parrish, Pontiac, Il 

il; BE. Pine, BOA, Tes nso ccsccccvccdcnnee 
Harry E. Hepworth, Peekskill, N. Y 

i; Wc enon Baten, Fes. Sins cc sc caee scanner 
Walter S. Wirick, Frankfort, Ind 

*Rolla D. Showalter, Wampaca, Wis................ 
Charles Albrecht, Cleveland, Ohio 

E. H. Mead, Vevay, Ind 
*Burt May, Albert Lea, Minn 

Michael Edmeyer, Hibbing, Minn 

Jerry C., Peltier, Jackson, Mich 

*E. A. Frommader, Moline, Tl 
*J. L. Albertson, Detroit, Minn 

Charles Washburn, Laramie, Wyo 

Harry P. Phillips, Detroit, Minn 

J. W. McLaughlin, Newark, N. J 
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Specimen 

No. 
*O. R. Thompson, Jackson, Mich 
*J. C. Voline, Auburn, Neb 
*Ory E. Cluster, Los Angeles, Cal 
J. L. Ferguson, Pawnee, Okla 
*Homer A. Danford, St. Louis, Mo 
E. H. Bemis, York, Neb 
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*Submitted specimens in both contests. 


CONTEST B. 
*Oscar H. Givler, Sparta, Wis. 
Florence Mitchell, Sparta, Wis 
*Vance R. Noe, Estherville, Iowa 
G. V. Nelson, Storm Lake, Iowa 
*A. E. Fasnacht, Harrisburg, Pa 
*Warren S. Dressler, Camden, N. J 
*L. E. Springer, Los Angeles, Cal 
Howard D. Cluny, Fall River, Mass ae 
Hubert B. Royce, Bristol, Conm.............seeeee8 26 
William Clough, Hyde Park, Mass 
Frank Valleley, Philadelphia 
*E. E. Brockmann, Steger, Ill 
W. J. Hagerty, Honesdale, Pa 
Herbert A. Smith, Huntington, Ind 
*Alton B. Whitehill, Wilkinsburg, Pa 
*H. M. Povenmire, Ada, Ohio 
*O. R. Thompson, Jackson, Mich 
Carl E. Johnson, South Auburn, Neb 
Joba Hi. Bryant, Grenada, Mies... . 2... cccscsccse & 
Clarence A. Merrill, Farmington, Me 41 
*Rolla D. Showalter, Wampaca, Wis...............- 41 
J. Ee Singleton, Dowien, Ales oo cos cn cee see oe 26 
*Burt May, Albert Lea, Minn 
*E. A. Frommader, Moline, Il 
*J. L. Albertson, Detroit, Minn 
H. S. Blackburn, Tacoma, Wash 
©. Th Te Rs a 5 hekoec pcs vtecnsinseas 23 
Orval G. Boberts, Belin, Gal. osc. ccc cccveccccsics 56 
Max H. Schumann, Norwalk, Conn 
*J. C. Voline, Auburn, Neb 
*Ory E. Cluster, Los Angeles, Cal 
Olaries N. Bardin, Tampa, Pla. «...2.0060s6s eee es 0 OB 
*Homer A. Danford, St. Louis, Mo 
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5 
5 
53 
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*Submitted specimens in both contests. 
The result of the voting shows that the selections were 
almost equally divided among a few ads. in the A contest, 
while in B one of the ads. stands out prominently as a 
leader, with three or four others closely bunched. A full 
recapitulation of the selections follows: 


a CONTEST A. 
No. Points. 
E. A. Frommader, Moline, Ill 
Charles Washburn, Laramie, Wyo 
Fred H. Parrish, Pontiac, Ill 
J. C. Voline, Auburn, Neb 
Warren S. Dressler, Camden, N. - 
Ory E. Cluster, Los Angeles, Cal 
Nine points — Nos. 8, 26, 39. 
Eight points — No. 9. 
Seven points — No. 3. 
Six points — Nos. 1, 21, 38. 
Five points — No. 36. 
Four points — Nos. 28, 40, 45. 
Three points — Nos. 7, 11, 56. 
Two points — Nos. 17, 20, 27, 42, 46, 50, 54, 57. 
dosiines CONTEST B. 
No. Points. 
E. A. Frommader, Moline, Ill 
Herbert A. Smith, Huntington, Ind 
Ory E. Cluster, Los Angeles, Cal 
H. M. Povenmire, Ada, Ohio 
47 CC. E. Holbrook, Boston 
19 Frank Valleley, Philadelphia 
Nine points — No. 9. 
Eight points — Nos. 5, 42. 
Seven points — No. 30. 
Five points — No. 2. 
Four points — No. 3. 
Three points — Nos. 1, 56. 
Two points — Nos. 14, 31, 52. 
One point — Nos. 10, 11. 
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As two of the contestants are tied for first place in the A 
contest, and two others are tied for third place, the four 
leading ads. in this contest are shown. Mr. Frommader is 
to be congratulated on the excellent showing made in both 
contests. While the result in the first contest is very close, 


in the second he is in the lead by more than double the. 


points of his nearest competitor. A distinctive feature of 
the result in this contest is the fact that all the winners are 
located in the middle or extreme West. Heretofore the 
East has carried off the majority of the honors, but this 
time Nebraska, Wyoming and California have a share. 
Mr. Parrish, who is tied for third place in the A contest, 
was one of the winners in the last contest. Of the winning 
ads. in the A contest, A 41 is certainly very strong, and 
while the panels would consume more time than could ordi- 
narily be allowed for an ad. of this size, still the result 
appears to warrant the expenditure. This question of time 
undoubtedly diverted votes from the ad., many of which 
went to A 44, which brings out nicely “ New Goods” and 
the “ Bargains.” The heavy rule underneath the first line 
could have been omitted — it was probably impossible to get 
it nearer to the type on account of the shoulder. B 41, which 
holds first place in the other contest by such a comfortable 
margin, wins through the use of such a big line at the head, 
and this is also a striking feature of Mr. Frommader’s 
other ad., A 41. Very few of the compositors in the B con- 
test separated the items into columns, as was done by the 
other two winners in B 23 and B 53. A feature of B 23 
which gives it prominence in the list is the choice of the 
lines for secondary display, although the lack of contrast in 
the ad. is very noticeable. B 53 wins on its merit as to 
typographical arrangement. If this had been augmented 
by a few well-chosen lines of secondary display it might 
have led the list. While each of the three ads. has its own 
peculiar merits, there was an opportunity in this contest 


REMNANT 
SALE 


pyerer our great price-reducing sale, which closed December 4, 

we find quite a lot of odds and ends have accumulated on 

our counters and shelves. To get them out of our store before 

taking inventory on January 1, we have marked them at a price 
to move them quickly. 


Odd suits, odd coats, odd vests, odd coats 
and vests, odd overcoats, broken lots shoes, 
broken lots shirts, broken lots hats, broken 
lots underwear, broken lots caps, broken lots 
hosiery, children’s cloaks, blankets and com- 
forters, remnants dress goods, remnants 
silks, remnants white goods, remnants domes- 
tics, remnants sheeting, remnants calicos, 
remnants percales, remnants table linen 


In fact, broken lots of everything, too numerous to mention, which 

WE WILL SELL REGARDLESS OF COST OR VALUE 

If you want a genuine bargain be sure to attend the last week’s 
selling of 1907 at the big store “f 


R. J.WILSON @ SONS 


THE STORE OF HIGH GRADES AND LOW PRICES 











B 41.— First place. 








REMNANT SALE 








we find quite a lot of Odds and Ends have accumulated on our 
counters and shelves. To get them out of our store before tak- 
ing inventory on January 1, 
WE HAVE MARKED THEM AT A 
PRICE TO MOVE THEM QUICKLY 


A FTER Our Great Price-Reducing Sale, which closed December 4, 





Odd Suits 

Odd Coats 

Odd Vests 

Odd Overcoats 

Odd Coats and Vests 
Broken Lots Shirts 
Broken Lots Hats 


Children’s Cloaks 
Remnants Silks 
Remnants Calicos 
Remnants Percales 
Remnants Sheetings 
Remnants Domestics 
Remnants Table Linen 
Broken Lots Caps Remnants Dress Goods 
Broken Lots Hosiery Remnants White Goods 
Broken Lots Underwear Blankets andComforters 





In fact, BROKEN LOTS of Everything, too Numerous to mention, 


WHICH WE WILL SELL REGARD- 
LESS OF COST OR VALUE. 


If you want a Genuine Bargain be sure to attend the last week’s selling 
of 1907 at the BIG STORE—the store of High Grades and Low Prices. 








R. J. WILSON & SON 











B 23.— Second place. 











Remnant 
Sale 


After Our Great Price-Reducing Sale, which closed December 4, 
we find quite a lot of odds and ends have accumulated on our counters 
and shelves. | To get them out of our store before taking inventory on 
January 1, we have marked them at a price to move them quickly. 








At the Big Store 
—The Store of Good 
Goods and Low Prices 



































In fact broken lots of everything, too numerous to mention, which 
we will sell regardless of cost or value. _—‘If you want a genuine bargain 
be sure to attend the last week's selling of 1907 


R. J. WILSON 
@ SONS 

















B 53.— Third place. 

































In a few days we will have on exhibition 
We Sell : > f We Sell 
McCALt’s | i? °° store a carefully selected stock o Black Cat 


Patterns |] umes a A R LY Hosiery 


SPAN GOODS 


We expect to keep constantly on hand during this season the best goods the market affords 




















































NEW GOODS FOR EARLY SPRING WEAR JUST RECEIVED 


Nycuied Cheviots ] E Pure Linen Suitings 















Boys’, Men’s and dies’ ie, tan and fancy colors. 36 inches wi 


[or Ie + 50c 








HEAVY GHEVIOTS, 10 

















Linen Suiting (Union) Sci2i=:=< 2 25¢ to 30¢ : 



















Manchester Chambry } ) Spring Ginghams es. 


navy blue, light blue, gray and tan ine in tow 


12%c THOMPSON'S CORSETS 12c 


ARE THE BEST 


























We experienced a good tr: the past season, for which we feel (mene to the public; as we are 
pea gressive, and want to rg a larger business by several thous ind dollars this season. And rind 
eeping the very best goods for the least possible money, and courteous and honest treatment 
avail, you may be assured our desire will be accomplis! 





















Come and see our new goods Come and get the bargains. 


THE NEW STORE 


ALWAYS WATCH OUR AD 




















A 41.— Tied for first place. 





































New Goods for 
Early Spring Wear 


JUST RECEIVED 











selected stock of early spring goods. We experienced a good trade the 

past season, for which we feel grateful to the public; yet we are progress- 
ive, and want to doa larger business by several thousand dellars this season. 
And if by keeping the very best goods for the least possible money, and court- 
eous and honest treatment will avail, you may’ be assured our desire will be 
accomplished. We expect to keep constantly on hand during this season the 
best goods the market affords 


Mercerized Cheviots \o.2 "2 n2t oie Puce AZ 


Heavy Cheviots 10c 


Spring Ginghams all ae best assorted line in > 12 
town ++ + 

Manchester Chambry a 2 ts “12 

Linen Suitin s tre “i pink, blue and tan. Something en- 

wide. Per yard + .. 6 oer : ni = 25c to 30c 

PureLinen Suitings 3550.0." 50c 


Come and see our new goods Come and get the bargains. Always 
watch our ad 


T A FEW DAYS we will have on exhibition in our store a carefully 


Thompson’s Corsets are the Best 
We sel] McCall's Patterns We sell Black Cat Hosiery 


The New Store 




















A 25.— Tied for third place. 























a a 
New Goods 


Io a few days we will have on exhibition i in our store a carefully selected 
stock of early spring goods j just received. e expect to keep con~ 
stantly on hand during this season the best goods the 
market affords. Always watch our ad. 











COME AND GET THE 


BARGAINS 


Heavy Cheviots 

Peryard, . . 10¢c 
Mercerized Cheviots 

For Boys’, Men's and a dine ists, 

pie - ‘ ~ . i | Tc 
Spring penal 

All colors, best assorted line in town, 1 2:¢c 
Manchester Chambry 

In navy blue. light blue. gray and tan. 1 2:¢c 
Pure Linen Suitings 


In blue, tan and fancy colors. ; 
[wk . .. §0c 


Linen Suiting (Union) 
Tn pink, blue and tan. Something 


catirely new. S3inche PS e to 30c 


Thompson’s Corsets are the Best. 
We Sell Black Cat Hosiery. We Sell McCall’s Patterns. 






















We experienced a good trade the past season for which we feel grateful to the public ; yet 
we are progressive, cad want to doa larger business by several thousand dollars this season. And 
if by keeping the very best goods for the least possible money. and courteous and honest treatment 
will avail, you may be assured our desire will Ee cacomaplaked. 


THE NEW STORE 








































A 44.— Tied for first place. 


In a few days we will have on exhibition in our 





store a carefully selected stock of early 


Spring Goods 


We expect to keep constantly on hand during 
this season the best goods the market affords. 








New goods for early spring wear just received 








Mercerized Cheviots for Boys’ Linen Suiting (Union) in pink, 


Men’s and Ladies’ Waists, cor- blue and tan. Something en- 
rect styles tirely new. 33-in. 
ele ] Zc wide, per yd. 25c to 30c 












Pure Linen Suitings, in blue, 
cove... LOC | | setterotn Sa- 

















— Ginghams, all colors, 
assorted line 1 
intown ........ ] 2:C 


Manchester Chambry, in navy 
blue, light blue, 1 
gray andtan... . ] 22 
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We Sell McCall’s 
Patterns are the best, 











We Sell Black Cat, 
Hosiery 





Come and see our new goods. Come and get the bargains. We exper- 
ienced a good trade the past season, for aptane a >. 


by sev: 

le peacaman iene best goods for 
pe money, and courteous and honest treatment will avail, 
assured our desire will be accomplished. Always watch ourad. 


THE NEW STORE 


A 52.— Tied for third place. 
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ED A. FROMMADER, MOLINE, ILL. 


First place — Contest B. 
Tied for first place — Contest A. 


for the combination of all into an excellent example of good 
ad. display from every standpoint. It is to be regretted 
that it is impossible to reproduce the ads. full size, but the 
reductions show perfectly the relative sizes of display and 
furnish an excellent study for the ad. compositor. The con- 
test has certainly been one of the most instructive so far 
conducted. Photographs of the leading contestants are 
shown herewith and brief biographical sketches follow: 


E. A. Frommader was born at Jefferson, Wisconsin, in 1880, and served 
his apprenticeship with the Banner Printing Company of that city. He has 
worked continuously at the printing trade in several Wisconsin and Illinois 
cities, and at present is foreman of the composing department of Desaulniers 
& Co., Moline, Illinois, one of the largest printing-houses west of Chicago. 

Charles Washburn was born at Grand Island, Nebraska, in 1873. At the 
age of nine years he moved with his parents to Laramie, Wyoming, at which 
place he has since resided. He served his apprenticesnip in the office of the 
Laramie Republican, where his services have since been retained in the book 
and job department, making a period of eighteen years’ service for one firm. 

Herbert A. Smith was born in Whiteside, Illinois, in 1871, his parents 
later moving to Kansas, where his boyhood was spent. From there he went to 
Huntington, Indiana, to attend college and while in school became interested 
in printing. He learned his trade with the United Brethren Publishing 
Establishment, where he is now working as foreman of the job department. 
He gives much credit to THE INLAND PRINTER and especially the department 
of ‘‘ Newspaper Work ” for stimulating study and creating a desire to excel, 
being a close student of the same for the last five years. 

Fred H. Parrish was born in Nova Scotia in 1882, moving with his par- 





FRED H. PARRISH, PONTIAC, ILL. 
Tied for third place — Contest A. 


CHARLES WASHBURN, LARAMIE, WYO. 
Tied for first place — Contest A. 


HERBERT A. SMITH, HUNTINGTON, IND. 
Second place — Contest B. 





J. C. VOLINE, AUBURN, NEB. 
Tied for third place — Contest A. 


aut Illinois three years later. He learned his trade in the office of the 
Pontiac (Ill.) Free Trader and Observer, afterward joining Typographical 
Union No. 390, of which he was later elected secretary. Mr. Parrish is at 
present employed in the job department of the Pontiac (Ill.) Leader. 

J. C. Voline was born in Creston, Iowa, in 1876, learning his trade in the 
office of the Gazette in that city. Shortly after completing his time he 
secured the foremanship of the Afton (Iowa) Star-Enterprise, moving later 
to Beaver City, Nebraska, where he was foreman of the Times and afterward 
its publisher. For the past seven years Mr. Voline has been foreman of the 
Nemaha County Herald, at Auburn, Nebraska. 

Ory E. Cluster was born in Pike county, Missouri, in 1873. He learned 
his trade in the office of the Journal Printing Company, in Kirksville, Mis- 
souri, where he was employed for several years. In 1902 he located in St. 
Louis, where he held a responsible position for four years. Since that time 
he has been in Los Angeles, California, and is now employed in the job- 
printing department of tle Los Angeles Times. 


The next contest, No. 25, to be announced next month, will 
be one which should interest every compositor, and will 
undoubtedly result in a large list of entries. Many times 
the ad.-compositor on a newspaper is called upon to set a 
long narrow ad., single column in width and a half or full 
column in length, where it is almost impossible to secure a 
prominent display line on account of the line being so short. 
Copy for such an ad. will be published in September and it 
is expected that several real helpful suggestions for over- 
coming this difficulty will be developed. 


ORY E. CLUSTER, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Third place — Contest B. 
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Ap. CRITICISMS.— The report of the result of Ad.-setting 
Contest No. 24 takes up so much space this month, and 
covers the question of ad. composition so thoroughly, that 
further reference to the subject in this issue seems super- 
fluous. Yet there are always numerous requests for criti- 
cism and space is given to a novel ad. (No. 1) from 
Frank J. Ball, of the Red Oak (Iowa) Sun. The ther- 


KEEP COOL 





IF YOU CAN—AND 


YOU 
CAN 


ON'T WORRY — Dress 
Right. If you haven't 
right clothes, come here 
—shave ‘em — and the 
cost is far less than the 
comfort they give. 


The Thinnest Shirts, $1 and 
up— Underwear of the sheer- 
est fabrics, two-piece suits 

and up, union suits in 
short or long sleeves $1 and 
up. Tropical weight coats 
and trousers, $8 to $12.50— 
extra trousers, $2 50 to $4 50 
{Straw and Panama Hats, 
50c to $9 50. [Sleeping gar- 
ments, thin and cool, 50c to 
$1.50. You can just as 
well be comfortable and look 
nattily dressed with the mer- 
cury up in the nineties as to 
stew and fret about the heat 


S. C. Norooulsr 


512 Fourth Street 








DRESS RIGHT 
DRESS HERE 














No. 





a. 


mometer is made principally of one and two em nonpareil 
dashes, aided by the use of a few rules. The initial “ D” 
should have been more prominent, and the rule on the right 
brought up equally as close to the figures as the one on the 
left. Harry D. Flory, foreman of the Pawnee City (Neb.) 
Republican, sends a page ad. which is fairly well arranged, 
although he has made the mistake of giving too great 
prominence to the firm name. The big line should have 
been “ June Clearing Sale,” and even the date given more, 
or at least equal, prominence with the name, which, if it was 
absolutely necessary to appear at the top, could have been 
run in a separate panel. 

Some of the finest examples, typographically, of monthly 
publications come from the State penitentiaries and similar 
institutions. The June issue of Lend a Hand, published at 
the Oregon State Penitentiary, was a patriotic number, 
nicely printed in red and blue ink, and started the fourth 
volume of that periodical. It is edited, contributed to and 
printed by the inmates, and is unquestionably a great power 
for the improvement of the minds and ambitions of those at 
least who are directly connected with the work. 

MAIL-ORDER COMPETITION.— The publisher in the small 
city or town often hears the lament of the home merchant 
at the growing interest of his customers in the mail-order 
houses, and the general attitude is to “ get mad” at the 
catalogue concern, and the only action, if any activity what- 
ever is contemplated, is toward trying to stop the progress 
of the big houses by curtailing their source of supply, or 
some similar action in the nature of a boycott. The news- 
paper publisher can perform good work right here, and 
work which will redound to his personal profit, by directing 
the merchant’s thoughts into a different channel. The mail- 
order house is only entering an open door which the sleepy 
home merchant has left open. These big concerns secure 
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the names of the merchant’s customers and place in the: 
hands a catalogue with attractive prices, and they se 
there many articles which they had not thought of buyiny 
but really do buy because the description and price appeal=. 
The merchant can secure these catalogues and offer his 
goods at even less prices than there listed, freight consi<- 
ered, and the customer can see the goods before buying. 
He has only to demonstrate this to the public, and he can 
do this either through newspaper advertising or a cata- 
logue of his own, or both, and such a course means not only 
a profitable business for himself, but a profitable business 
for the publisher who succeeds in a campaign of education 
along this line. Don’t let the merchant’s depressing atti- 
tude affect you, too. Don’t feel that you must keep his 
friendship by agreeing with his lamentations. Wake up 
yourself and you will wake him up too. 

NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— Two papers were received 
this month, with request for criticism. One of these did not 
come direct from the publisher and consequently criticism 
is withheld. The other, the Emlenton (Pa.) News, was 
criticized last November. The improvement in this issue is 
marked. Aside from the poor presswork on a couple of 
medical ads., probably due to defects in the cuts, there is 
little room for improvement. The first page, reproduced 
herewith, shows one way of handling the display heads on 
a six-column page. An improvement on this would be to 


THE EMLENTON NEWS &:: 


Vol. 24, No. § 
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Established in 1885 Emlenton, Venango County, Ps., June 11, 1908 


FIRST TRIPLE PLAY (SOPHMED AT ST. MCMELS) Poo ehes Sermon on 
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Local Organization Attends Divine Worship at 


M. E. Church—-Rev. Frampton Gives 
Eloquent Discouse on Order 
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THE BOYS’ CLUB 
HAVE A SPREAD 






























sink the heads in the second and fifth columns about four 
inches, preceding each with short items carrying two-line 
heads, the first line in caps of the six-point Gothic and the 
balance in caps and lower-case. 

PERHAPS it would be too strong an assertion to advise 
publishers to refrain absolutely from soliciting advertising 
through the columns of their papers, but it is a fact that 
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altogether too much space is devoted to this very course. 
Everything published in the columns of a newspaper is for 
the eye of the subscriber, both the reading matter and the 
advertising, and a subscriber, who is also a possible adver- 
tiser, will feel that the space occupied by a big display ad., 
or a column of advice on advertising, should have been used 
for a different purpose. Sermons in the columns of the 
local paper on the advisability of advertising really become 
an annoyance. The better way to secure advertising is to 
supplement personal solicitation with some form of printed 
matter, at least once a month, changing the form every 
time, each circular, card, folder or booklet containing some 
information concerning the results to be secured by adver- 
tising in the Blank, with examples of what others have 
done. What the merchant wants to know, when the ques- 
tion occurs to him at all, is will it pay him to advertise in 
the Blank, and each bit of printed matter should be a strik- 
ing argument in the affirmative, telling him exactly why it 
will pay him to advertise in the Blank, with no attempt to 
elaborate on the general advisability of advertising. 





THE ONLY AVAILABLE SPOT. 


During the recent congress of the American Medical 
Association in Chicago, some pretty good stories were told 
by the visitors. A southern physician related a number 
of funny experiences among the colored folk at the time of 
a smallpox scare in which a general vaccination crusade 
had been undertaken. One case was an old colored woman, 
who said she had no time to stop work to be sick from 
vaccination; that the children would starve and freeze if 
she could not do her laundry work, and that it was posi- 
tively out of the question to have a lame arm. 

“ Well, auntie,” said the doctor, “I will vaccinate you 
on one of your lower limbs, so it won’t interfere with your 
work.” 

“No, siree,” said auntie; “I can’t spare one o’ my 
laigs, neither.” 

Then the doctor said kindly: 

“ Well, what spot could you spare, because you must be 
vaccinated.” 

The old colored woman thought and thought, and finally 
said slowly: 

“ Well— Lord knows—I don’t never get no chance to— 
set down.” 





THE TELE-AUTOGRAPH IN NEWSPAPER 
REPORTING. 


A bulletin service which the New York Evening World 
has instituted between the office of that newspaper and 
Coney Island is regarded as proving the commercial value 
of the tele-autograph for long-distance work. This instru- 
ment is so arranged that any one sending a message picks 
up a pencil attached to an arm allowing free movement in 
every direction, and electrically gauged so that another 
device of a similar construction reproduces the exact hand- 
writing of the sender on a roll of paper at the other end. 
This instrument will transmit words as fast as a man can 
write them. A reporter can send his stuff direct to the 
copy desk. There can be no question of operator’s errors, 
for the sender’s own writing is a convincing witness in case 
of dispute. The World’s new service of over fifteen miles 
of direct wire, passing through no telegraph office nor cut 
out, is said to be the longest line over which the instrument 
has ever worked to the entire satisfaction of all concerned. 
From 8 p.M. to 11 P.M. news bulletins are sent regularly to 
Coney Island, where they are displayed on a seventy-foot 
board. The Coney Island reporter in turn sends the news 
events of that resort direct to the office— The Printing 
Trade News. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


ALL RicHt.— W. M. H., Camden, New Jersey, writes: 
“T have had an argument on the words all right. Can you 
tell me the proper and correct way of spelling it? Should 
it be spelled allright, alright, all-right, or all right (in two 
words)?” Answer.— This is hardly worth an argument. 
If any one is silly enough to wish any form but the right 
one, enough to insist upon it, argument will hardly con- 
vince him. It would be easier to insist on having it right if 
in authoritative position, or to yield and let it go wrong if 
the other person is in authority. It is all right to write it 
all right, and all wrong any other way. Why should any 
one ever have thought of any but the two-word form? 
Many people did think of alright many years ago, how- 
ever, and many do so now, and it must be suggested by 
false analogy. The term must be thought to be like 
almighty, almost, altogether, always, etc., but why any one 
should think so is beyond comprehension. It is like all bad, 
all good, all wrong, or all anything else. All the words in 
which all becomes a prefix have a kind of meaning that is 
very different from that conveyed by a phrase beginning 
with all as a distinct word. All is a distinct word every 
time that it expresses its own distinct meaning, with clear 
relation to the following word as the name of an object or 
a group of objects, or with such relation to an object pre- 
viously expressed or implied. Thus altogether is right 
when, as commonly, the meaning is wholly, completely; 
but when a number of persons are all acting together or 
gathered together they should be spoken of as all together, 
as they pulled all together (all at the same time), or they 
were there all together (all of them together), not alto- 
gether. ~Always means at all times; all ways is all right 
for the literal sense of the words. All right is never used 
or usable in any sense but just what the two words liter- 
ally express as two words. 


FOSSESSIVE OR ADJECTIVE?—A. B. W., New Haven, Con- 
necticut, asks a question that is becoming frequent, as fol- 
lows: “ Will you kindly tell me whether or not a proof- 
reader is justified in following copy in such an instance as 
the following: ‘ The recital was given for the benefit of 
the girls outing fund,’ using no apostrophe after ‘ girls’? 
Is it purely a matter of taste whether the word is an adjec- 
tive or a possessive noun?” Answer.— The first question 
here is not so easily answerable now as it would have 
seemed only a short time ago. Until recently there would 
have been no hesitation in saying that ‘the proofreader 
would not be justified. There is no doubt now, more than 
at any other time, as to the true grammar. The word as 
used is a possessive noun, not an adjective, and should 
have an apostrophe. But doubt as to justification arises 
from the fact that many writers who should know grammar 
are using such words without the apostrophe, and will not 
allow correction. Of course the reason they would give is 





























































































































that such use is correct, notwithstanding the fact that it 
really is not so. In New York city, for instance, is a club 
called the Authors Club. Such is its corporate title, not 
Authors’ Club. Also in the same city is a political incor- 
poration called the Citizens Union, which insists that it is 
not the Citizens’ Union. How can a proofreader tell 
whether he is working for the kind of people who made 
these names, or for people who merely neglect the insertion 
of such little bugbears as apostrophes and are willing to 
have proofreaders supply them? Those who did make the 
names instanced are not willing to have an apostrophe 
used in them. In fact, they are decidedly indignant when 
any one does correct them grammatically. In such a case, 
of course a proofreader is justified in following copy; for 
are not these writers they who best know what is right? 
Are they not the ones who make and break usages? At 
any rate, they are the kind of persons who may dictate to 
the printers, and many of whom insist upon doing so, and 
whose work must be done as they choose to have it. This 
being so, it would naturally be only right to allow the 
proofreader always to follow copy in this respect, and leave 
the responsibility with the writer, so that a writer who 
desires to have his work correct must make it so in the 
writing, and not be entitled to complaint against any one 
but himself when the print is wrong, if he did not write it 
correctly. “Correctly ” is here used to mean with the apos- 
trophe in cases like that in question. It is so used because 
there is no stated authority in support of the other prac- 
tice. Every grammarian that ever wrote has prescribed 
the use of the possessive form in such cases, and this is so 
simply because such is the one truly established practice. 


CONJUNCTIONS, COLONS, SEMICOLONS.— W. M. B., St. 
Louis, Missouri, asks: “How do you know when it is 
proper to use the words ‘ but’ and ‘ and’ at the beginning 
of sentences? I notice in many of your articles you use 
them in this way. I would like to have you explain this as 
you would to a dummy or a child. I would also like to have 
you explain the use of the colon and semicolon. Please 
explain the correct usage of these marks by old and ancient 
authors as well as modern, especially the colon. The first 
thing that will, no doubt, occur to you will be to refer me to 
your book or some other book. Will say that I have your 
books, Wilson’s, Goold Brown’s, and several others. Please 
do not fail to make all of these so clear that a dummy or a 
child will understand them.” Answer.—This is no light 
task to impose upon any one, and especially it is a big 
demand when addressed to one of whom the New York 
Nation said, “he has not the gift of clear expression or 
definition.” But I shall try to do something to meet the 
demand, though it seems impossible to comply fully. A 
dummy is a dunce, dullard, blockhead, a stupid person, and 
such a person gets these names because he does not under- 
stand even what is perfectly clear to the normal person. 
A child often understands the words used in telling some- 
thing and yet is unable to apply the principle involved 
except in the particular instances cited with the explana- 
tion. Moreover, these are subjects that are understood dif- 
ferently by different people, and the clearest possible state- 
ment of one person’s thought, on either side, will not surely 
convince one who holds the other view that his view is 
incorrect. And this is well enough, because neither way is 
absolutely incorrect, which is equivalent to saying that 
both are correct. Some persons say that it is not right to 
begin a sentence with a conjunction, but sentences are so 
begun by the best writers, and these writers could not be 
the best if they did what is wrong to do. Nevertheless, 
those who dislike such construction have a perfect right 
to avoid it in their own writing, and even to express their 
opinion against it. What is objectionable is dogmatic 
assertion that one way is right and the other is wrong, 
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when it is positive fact that both are right and neither is 








wrong. My own opinion is that sometimes it is convenient 
to begin a sentence with “and” or “but,” but that it is 
better not to do it except when there is a real reason for it. 
Such a reason exists when adequate expression requires a 
form that must include a number of parts divided by 
commas or semicolons, and a natural sentence ending is 
reached before all that might be included in the sentence 
has been said. In other words, a sentence properly begins 
with “ and ” or “ but ” when the following expression really 
connects in sense with the preceding and when the preced- 
ing is sufficient to make a sentence. Writers must deter- 
mine for themselves when such circumstances exist. For 
explanation of proper use of colons and semicolons the 
books must suffice. I can not undertake to make a clearer 
statement than what I have already made in my book 
“Punctuation.” I will say, though, that my own writing 
will never show any use of the colon within a sentence, 
because I do not think it is ever needed. It is not common 
now in any writings to find the colon so used. Formerly 
the practice was much more common than it is now, and 
the same reason that they called for it is as good now as it 
was then. Probably the reason for the difference in prac- 
tice is to be found in a different habit of construction. 
Whether one construction is better than the other must be 
determined by the writer for himself. He is clearly enti- 
tled to perfect freedom of choice. When the colon is used 
for punctuation within the sentence, its correct use almost 
always is in a place where it would be equally correct to 
end a sentence. In Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,” for 
instance, Touchstone says: “All your writers do consent 
that ipse is he: now, you are not ipse, for I am he.” The 
same play contains many other similar uses of the colon, 
and in every instance, except a few where that point is 
used after an introductory clause, the colon marks the end- 
ing of a sentence. Almost invariably the same words in 
present-day work would appear with periods where these 
colons are used in Shakespeare. Yet it would not be right 
to say that such use of colons is wrong, because it would 
not be true. If a writer uses colons in punctuation, and 
shows or says that he wishes them used, the proofreader 
should not attempt to have anything else substituted for 
them. Dickens is one writer who used them and insisted 
on having them. . 





THE SUNDAY COLORED NEWSPAPER SUPPLEMENT. 


There is evident a healthy growing sentiment against 
the Sunday colored newspaper supplement intended to 
delight and calculated to debase and deéducate boys and 
girls. We spend millions yearly in the public schools to 
educate the juvenile population, to teach them correct 
orthography and pure English, but from a too fastidious 
respect for the freedom (license) of the press, we permit 
the Sunday supplements to fill the receptive minds and 
memories of school-children with witless and demoralizing 
pictorial buffoonery explained in misspelled and ungram- 
matical language which indiscriminating children accept 
for fun. Children are naturally playful, boisterous, and 
need no stimulation — certainly not such stimulation, and 
the public, which is taxed millions for education, ought to 
take steps to stop this most immoral miseducation.— The 
Kalkaskian, Kalkaskia, Michigan. 





A WELL-KNOWN actress was boarding at a hotel, and, 
desiring to iron out some handkerchiefs, she called up the 
bell-boy. “ Send me up a hot iron,” she ordered. 

She waited quite a while, and finally the boy returned. 
“ Did you get it? ” she asked. 

“Naw,” replied the boy; “the bartender don’t know 
how ter mix it.”— Crocker Quality. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President, Herman 
Ridder, New York Staats-Zeitung; Vice-President, Medill McCormick, Chi- 
cago Tribune; Secretary, Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Treas- 
urer, Edward P. Call, New York city; Manager, Lincoln B. Palmer, World 
building, New York city; Chairman Special Standing Committee, H. N. 
Kellogg, Tribune building, Chicago, II]. 


CANADIAN PREss AssociaTION.— President, D. Williams, Bulletin, Col- 
lingwood, Ont.; First Vice-President, L. S. Channeli, Record, Sherbrooke, 
P. Q.; Second Vice-President, J. F. Mackay, Globe, Toronto, Ont.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. R. Bone, Star, Toronto, Ont.; Assistant Secretary, A. E. 
Bradwin, Reformer, Galt, Ont. 


NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES.— President, 
Henry Branson Varner, Dispatch, Lexington, N. C.; First Vice-President, 
Will H. Hayes, Bulletin, Brownwood, Tex.; Second Vice-President, A. Nevin 
Pomeroy, Franklin Repository, Chambersburg, Pa.; Third Vice-President, 
R. E. Dowdell, Advocate, Artesian, S. D.; Corresponding Secretary, William 
F, Parrott, Reporter, Waterloo, Iowa; Recording Secretary, J. W. Cockrum, 
Journal, Oakland City, Ind.; Treasurer, William A. Steel, Nome Daily News, 
Seattle, Wash. 

FEDERATION OF TRADE PREss AssociaTIONS.— President, J. Newton Nind, 
Furniture Journal, Chicago, Ill.; Vice-President, Henry G. Lord, Teztile 
World Record, Boston, Mass.; Secretary and Treasurer, Emerson P. Harris, 
Selling Magazine, New York city; Executive Committee, David Williams, 
David Williams Company, New York; W. H. Taylor, Taylor Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; C. K. Reifsnider, Midland Publishing Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. S. Jones, Minneapolis, Minn. 

UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA.— President, E. Lawrence Fell, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Vice-President, Wilson H. Lee, New Haven, Conn.; Treasurer, 
Thomas E. Donnelley, Chicago, Ill.; Secretary, John MacIntyre, Union Square, 
New York city. 

PRINTERS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA (New York Branch).— President, Charles 
Francis; Vice-President, Henry W. Cherouny; Recording Secretary, William 
H. Van Wart; Treasurer, B. Peele Willett; Corresponding Secretary, D. W. 
Gregory, Room 2, 75 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTOENGRAVERS.— President, H. C. C. 
Stiles, Maurice Joyce Engraving Company, Washington, D. C.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, F. Beygeh, Beygeh Engraving Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; Secretary, 
James W. Doran, C. J. Peters & Co., Boston, Mass.; Treasurer, John C. 
Bragdon, John C. Bragdon Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNnrion.— President, James M. Lynch, 
Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; First Vice-President, J. W. 
Hays, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Second Vice-President, 
Hugo Miller, Newton-Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Third Vice- 
President, Daniel L. Corcoran, 97 Cornelia street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Secre- 
 iaeacaia J. W. Bramwood, Newton-Claypool building, Indianapolis, 
nd. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN’S AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION.— Prest- 
dent, George L. Berry, Rooms 702-705, Lyric Theater building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; First Vice-President, William L. Murphy, Butte, Mont.; Second Vice- 
President, John G. Warrington, St. Louis, Mo.; Third Vice-President, Peter 
J. Breen, New York, N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, Patrick J. McMullen, 
Rooms 702-705, Lyric Theater building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BooKBINDERS.— President and Organizer, 
Robert Glockling, 132 Nassau street, New York; First Vice-President, Joseph 
A. Prout, New York, N. Y.; Second Vice-President, Miss Rose Kelleher, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Third Vice-President, Louis Stark, Washington, D. C.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, James W. Dougherty, 132 Nassau street, New York; 
Statistician, Harry J. Kalb, Indianapolis, Ind. 

INTERNATIONAL PHOTOENGRAVERS’ UNION OF NoRTH AMERICA.— President, 
Matthew Woll, 6216 May street, Chicago, Ill.; First Vice-President, Louis 
A. Schwartz, 52 West Rockland street, Station G, Philadelphia, Pa.; Second 
Vice-President, Andrew J. Gallagher, 416 Oak street, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Third Vice-President, Edward J. Shumaker, 49 Maple avenue, 31st Ward, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, H. E. Gudbrandsen, 2830 14th avenue, 
South Minneapolis, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ UN1on.— President, 
James J. Freel, 1839 Eighty-fifth street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice-President, 
J. Fremont Frey, care News, Indianapolis, Ind.; Executive Board, the fore- 
going, and August D. Robrahn, Chicago, Ill.; M. J. Shea, Washington, D. 
C.; George W. Williams, Boston, Mass. 

BROTHERHOOD OF Woop ENGRAVERS No. 1.— President, William Blandan, 
49 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill.; Vice-President, Paul Rau; Recording Secre- 
tary, Otto Kuhm; Financial Secretary, Fred Kemmerling; Treasurer, Al 
Feiss; Sergeant-at-Arms, Harry Stuart. 

Snow Printers’ AssociaTion.— President, Charles W. Jordan, Chicago, 
president of the Central Show Printing and Engraving Company; Vice- 
President, James Hennegan, Cincinnati; Treasurer, H. J. Anderson, Cin- 
cinnati; Secretary, Clarence E. Runey, Cincinnati. 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PuBLISHERS’ AssocrATION.— President, Herman 
Ridder, New York Staats-Zeitung; Vice-President, Medill McCormick, Chi- 
cago Tribune; Secretary, Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Treas- 
urer, W. J. Pattison, New York Evening Post; Manager, Lincoln B. 
Palmer, World building, New York city; Chairman Special Standing Com- 
mittee, H. N. Kellogg, Tribune building, Chicago, III. 
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NATIONAL PAPER TRADE AssociaTion.— President, W. F. McQuillen, 
Boston, Mass.; First Vice-President, E. U. Kimbark, Chicago; Second 
Vice-President, John Leslie, Minneapolis; Secretary, T. F. Smith, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Treasurer, E. E. Wright, New York city. 

EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ AssocIATION oF New ENGLAND.— President, Wil- 
liam Pfaff, of Searcy & Piaff; Vice-President, Frank P. Hyatt; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Geo. M. Upton. 


FRANKLIN CLUB oF WisconsiIN.— President, George H. Owen; Vice- 
President, M. C. Rotier; Treasurer, P. H. Bamford; Secretary, Charles 
Gillett, 203-204 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WESTERN MASTER PRINTERS’ AssociATION.— President, Seneca C. Beach, 
of Mann & Beach, Portland, Ore.; Vice-President, J. M. Anderson, Sacra- 
mento, Cal.; Secretary, A. B. Howe, Pioneer Bindery and Printing Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Treasurer, L. Osborne, San Francisco, Cal.; Assistant 
Secretary, E. R. Reed, Portland, Ore. 

JOHN MACINTYRE GOING Back To First Love.—A cor- 
respondent gives as gossip in printers’ circles in New York 
that John Macintyre is not enamored of the Windy City. 
He longs for the East, with its sea food and the salt tang 
in its atmosphere; consequently he will be a candidate 
for his old position as secretary of the United Typothete 
at the forthcoming convention at Boston. At present 
Mr. Macintyre is manager of A. R. Barnes & Co., of 
Chicago, at a salary reported to be anywhere from $8,000 
to $10,000 a year. 


PASSING OF STEREOTYPERS.— Twenty stereotypers dis- 
pensed with by one newspaper office indicates how stereo- 
typing conditions have been revolutionized during recent 
years. Since Henry A. Wise Wood brought out his auto- 
plate in 1900, over a thousand stereotypers have been 
retired, it is said. Various types of improved machines 
have been devised later. The batch of twenty stereotypers 
were dispensed with by Mr. Hearst in New York recently. 
He installed a battery of three doubles with autoshavers, 
and saves not only the wages of twenty men, but heavy 
overtime charges, and gets his presses running earlier.— 
Printing Trade News. 


BUSINESS IN A BAD Way.— “ We have kept a member of 
our staff traveling continuously during the past month in 
an effort to get definite and accurate knowledge of trade 
conditions, and he reports that in every city visited there is 
a striking curtailment in the amount of commercial print- 
ing being done. In Boston especially there are a number of 
shops closed down absolutely, a condition which, though 
common in certain lines of manufacturing, is startlingly 
new in the printing business. The disposition to economize 
is everywhere apparent, and the effect of course is to throw 
out of employment thousands of workingmen in all the 
allied branches. Perhaps on account of the drastic expense 
retrenchments there have been comparatively few failures 
reported, and from that point of view the general condition 
is healthy. Reports from our regular correspondents are 
to the effect that there is a strong conviction among busi- 
ness men of all lines that the present paralysis of industry 
has been artificially brought about by a group of financiers 
whose aim is. to discredit the administration of President 
Roosevelt, and that the strong resentment for losses thus 
unnecessarily inflicted is likely to bring about a result in 
the coming Presidential election that will not be pleasing to 
the so-called ‘ reactionaries.’ In no quarter does there 
appear to be any feeling that the President should cease his 
activities.”— Printing Trade News. 


CooLtiz PRINTERS IN SouTH AFRICA.— If we may judge 
by the report of the annual meeting of Transvaal Master 
Printers’ Association, the days of the craft there are full 
of trouble. There is the competition of the larger towns on 
the coast, and the across-seas printer to be contended with; 
the railway rates are so arranged that they are lower on 
the printer’s finished article than those charged for his raw 
material; then, too, the world-wide complaint that printers 
will do work for less than cost; and last, but not least, the 
employees will not acquiesce in a demand for a reduction 
of wages. These be cosmopolitan complaints, which are 
voiced wherever there arises the odor of printers’ ink. But 
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the Transvaal printer has a unique trouble. The South 
African Typographical Journal quotes E. J. Edwards, man- 
aging director of the Transvaal Leader, as adding to the 
lamentations in this way: “The proportion of skilled white 
labor to colored labor in the Transvaal is about ninety- 
five per cent. In Natal the figures are in inverse ratio, 
but the report of the Commission merely states that the 
local industry in that colony gives employment to a large 
population without discriminating as to its elements. A 












was executed, I am told, by coolie labor. The coolie is 
therefore a very serious competitor with the white worker 
of the Transvaal.” Competing with an unclothed African 
must be fierce, but what about the quality of work he 
produces? 

L. S. Corey, an old-time employee of the Henry O. 


Shepard Company, Chicago, and who is now located at 
Enid, Oklahoma, sends to THE INLAND PRINTER the accom- 
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panying picture of his two children, photographed in a 
novel way. Oklahoma has a great destiny, as it is well 
stocked with good people like brother Corey. 






CONVENTION OF PHOTOENGRAVERS’ UNION.— The various 
associations of employers of photoengravers having had 
their annual meetings, the journeymen will hold their con- 
vention at New York during September. This union has 
opposed to it a very active employers’ association, which is 
a stout upholder of what is known as the Parry-Post labor 
program. Ina signed article in the Plate-Makers’ Criterion, 
President. Woll says that the convention must arrange for 
the continued exertion of “our energies against those 
employers, who, through erroneous impressions of our 
movements, through unfortunate business relations, or dis- 
regard for the rights of our members, have opposed and 
are opposing our movement and are trying hard by con- 
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certain amount of printing is imported from Natal, which . 











certed action to disrupt our union. We have, also, a small 
number of employees not yet affiliated, to contend with, 
who, so far, have failed to realize that they are allowing 
themselves to be used against our movement and against 
their own individual interests. As to these workers, we 
must regulate our operations so as to attract the affiliation 
of these men and amend our laws so as to admit rather 
than exclude their membership, at the same time providing 
for and safeguarding an effective and adequate disciplinary 
procedure.” Among the important matters to come before 
the convention will be the report of the committee on tuber- 
culosis, which has been devoting its attention during the 
year to devising means whereby the white plague may be 
combated by engravers within and without the workshop. 
Technical education or trade schools will be discussed by 
the delegates. There are sharply divergent views on this 
question, and there is some doubt as to the reception which 
will be given the officers’ recommendation. At least, 
Mr. Woll refrains from predicting the outcome. He does 
say, however, “ there is a considerable number of our mem- 
bers who are of the opinion that we should encourage any 
means which tend to improve the skill of our members, and 
that we should, by the adoption of such means, not only 
elevate our craft but strengthen, as well, our position as an 
organization.” The union is said to be in a healthy condi- 
tion both as to numbers and financially. 





PRINTING SURFACES. 


Mr. W. F. Cooper has patented a process whereby 
curved process blocks are prepared by exposing a curved 
sensitized metal plate under a flexible negative which is 
stretched over the plate. The negative from which the 
block is to be prepared is stripped from its plate and 
mounted on a sheet of transparent celluloid, or the cellu- 
loid itself may form the plate on which the negative is pre- 
pared. A sensitized metal plate, curved to fit the printing 
cylinder, is placed on a curved base g, and the celluloid b 
is placed over it and secured by means of clamping strips 
e and bolts d. The celluloid is tightened against the sensi- 
tized plate on base g by means of a screw h, and the plate 
is then exposed and etched in the usual manner. In a 
modification, also described by The British Colonial Printer 
and Stationer, the celluloid sheet is clamped near one edge 
of a curved die and is stretched by suitable means. The 
same inventor in another patent describes how metal plates 
for half-tone engravings are formed in layers of varying 
hardness decreasing from the surface. A polished surface 
is coated with plumbago, and on it is deposited a layer of 
hard metal such as nickel, then a layer of copper and 
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THE COOPER METHOD OF PRODUCING CURVED HALF-TONE OR LINE PLATES. 


nickel, the nickel being in predominance and then another 
layer of copper and nickel, the copper being in predomi- 
nance. A layer of copper is then deposited to form the 
main body of the plate. The plate may be prepared by 
other methods, such as rolling. Metals other than nickel 
and copper may be used, the etching fluid employed depend- 
ing on the nature of the metal. Two or more etching fluids 
may be used, either separately or together. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of 
technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The 
Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders for any 
book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will 
be found in the advertising pages. 


“MIND IN THE MAKING: A StTuDY IN MENTAL DEVEL- 
MENT,” by Dr. Edgar James Swift, professor of psychology 
and pedagogy in Washington University, St. Louis, is a 
book that should be read by every person who is responsible 
for the rearing of the young. It was evidently designed for 
teachers, but parents and foremen and superintendents who 
desire to do their duty toward those coming under their 
care could profit much by this study of human mental 
development. We have heard a great deal about the excel- 
lence of our school system, and we have been told with an 
assurance that suggests the axiomatic that if a boy does 
not succeed it is his fault. There is much serious question- 
ing of this effort to make it appear to the popular mind that 
our educational system is the ultima thule of intelligence 
on the subject. Doctor Swift is among those who have 
been taking stock, and says the course of study should give 
way to the scholar as the paramount question in education, 
which ought to be constructive. ‘“ This book is a plea for 
the personal element in education and for an extension of 
the experimental method,” says the author of his produc- 
tion. He makes an appeal for the “ dull ” boy, and belabors 
our habit of putting all the dullards in one class. Medical 
science shows that dullness may be due to causes far 
removed from the center of intelligence, but educators and 
parents do not busy themselves to locate the cause of back- 
wardness and remove it. He cites Darwin, Bonaparte and 
a host of others who were deemed stupid in childhood and 
yet had brilliant careers, despite the efforts of parents and 
teachers to make them conform to school conventions. The 
author mentions several qualities of mind and shows where 
this important factor was taken in consideration in teach- 
ing, the dullards became bright and made progress with 
their lessons. The chapter on “Criminal Tendencies of 
Boys,” would be an eye-opener to most men who have to do 
with the upbringing of youngsters, and is a scientific and 
informing explanation of why “boys will be boys.” Not 
less necessary to have wide circulation is what the Doctor 
has to say on “ Reflex Neuroses and Their Relation to 
Development.”’ Here he shows what an immense influence 
some physical defect may have on a child’s mental progress, 
and how backward children have become the pride of par- 
ents and teachers after the physician or oculist had pre- 
scribed for them. The book has a fascination for those 
interested in the young, and we hope to see a popular edi- 
tion issued. If there is it would be well were the author to 
translate his foreign phrases and add a glossary of locu- 
tions he frequently uses. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, are the publishers. 

WE have been favored with a copy of Volume I, No. 1, of 
the Corona Messenger, published by C. R. Miller, Corona, 
California. The paper is not very well printed and it is 
made up mostly of selections — some of which are cred- 
ited to the originators. Among those which are not, and 
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therefore must be assumed by readers to be original, are the 
verses by Edward Singer, which appeared in “ Out of the 
Hell Box ” in the April INLAND PRINTER. We offer to Mr. 
Miller further assistance in compiling his paper. Let him 
add to the verses the following aspiration and qualification: 


Except that with my brand-new type 
I make from other’s brains a swipe — 
And say I wrote it clear and fair 
From my own head of bone and hair. 





NEW YORK PRINTERS’ LEAGUE. 


At the zenith of the heated term the July meeting of 
the Printers’ League of New York was held at the rooms, 
75 Fifth avenue. The principal business had its origin in 
the report of the executive committee, which was presented 
by Chairman Maune. He reported that Paper Cutters’ 
Union No. 119 had made application for recognition by the 
League, but the executive committee had not acted on the 
application pending proof from the union that it comprised 
in its membership seventy per cent of the men working at 
that subdivision of the trade. The union’s committee had 
promised to produce evidence that its standing was up to 
the League’s requirements of a substantial union, and until 
it did so the League could take no action. 

The main feature of the committee’s report was the 
details of the proposed “Central Bureau of Credits and 
Adjustment.” The objects of this venture may be epito- 
mized as follows: 

“To establish a clearing-house to which all League 
shops may apply for information on credits and accounts 
or the records of men seeking employment with them in 
positions of foremen or higher; and to which all disputes 
arising between them and their employees may be submitted 
for adjustment. 

“All matters connected with the business of League 
shops which may seem too trivial for the management to 
give time to may be referred to the Central Bureau for 
attention, with instructions as to how to proceed; and all 
requests for investigations to be conducted to ascertain 
information on any matter of interest to League shops, col- 
lectively or individually, shall have the prompt attention of 
the Bureau. 

“The Bureau shall be called on to furnish competent 
help in any position of foreman or higher or in any lower 
position properly coming under the jurisdiction of the 
League [members of Typographical Union No. 6 in posi- 
tions lower than foreman do not come under the League’s 
jurisdiction], and, as shown in the rules governing the 
formation of the Bureau, it shall act in any capacity 
requested of it by a League member and at all times stand 
ready to conserve and promote the interests of the League 
as a body of individuals as members.” 

Though connection with the Bureau is voluntary and 
the cost but 50 cents a month, it was urged in opposition 
that the League was “spreading out” too much. Those 
who favored the plan replied that the Bureau could 
promptly and at slight expense gather information con- 
cerning deadbeats of various degrees of undesirability that 
the regular commercial agencies and credit men’s associa- 
tions did not notice. Cases were cited of members having 
recently been defrauded by fakers which would not have 
occurred had the Bureau been in operation. Though the 
general opinion was that the Bureau should be established, 
it was thought wise to defer positive action until the details 
were thoroughly digested, and further consideration of the 
scheme was made a special order for the next monthly 
meeting. 

A proposition emanating from the Stereotypers’ and 
Electrotypers’ League, looking to the establishment of an 
employers’ allied trades leagues, was discussed, but definite 
action was deferred for a month. 
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President Francis was out of town on his vacation, but 
it was reported he had received a flattering reception at the 
hands of the convention of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union at Mobile, Alabama. He appeared 
before it in response to an invitation from President Berry 
to address the convention on the purposes and objects of 
the League. While in Mobile Mr. Francis talked infor- 
mally with several employing printers, and has_ been 
advised that steps are being taken to organize a branch of 
the League there. 

The June meeting of the League displayed the altruistic 
spirit of the men who compose it. Notwithstanding that 
New York employing printers are true to the traditions of 
their ilk and refuse to become enthusiastic, the League 
continues to extend “its activities. Previous employing 
printers’ organizations have been conducted on a narrow 
basis, and their history has not been such as to inspire 
confidence. The League is aware that the prejudice born 
of such experiences is responsible for the timidity of New 
York employers, and therefore it is pursuing a broad, bold 
policy in the hope that the prejudice will all the sooner be 
broken down. 

Though slow progress is being made, the League’s 
membership now includes the employers of more than five 
thousand five hundred mechanics and artisans. There are 
312 substantial printing-offices in New York, of which 276 
are working under union conditions, and among these we 
find the League’s field. 

Any matter tending to conserve the interests of the 
trade is recognized as a proper subject for League discus- 
sion and action. For that reason the executive committee 
is devising ways and means whereby work now going to 
outside points may be retained in the city. In the opinion 
of those who have investigated the matter and given it 
thought and attention, much of the loss of this work must 
be attributed to the unsettled conditions of trade in New 
York. There is need for a higher ethical standard and a 
better general knowledge of trade conditions among 
employers. If they would but come together — devote a 
trifling portion of their time to securing a broader view 
of the situation—trade stimulation would immediately 
ensue. But the League is going ahead without waiting for 
the codperation of the great body of employers, confident 
that in time they will acknowledge that they “have been 
shown.” Their diffidence at the present time prevents the 
accomplishment of anything tangible in relation to out- 
going work, but the matter has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the unions, which display a greater desire to 
attempt to solve the problem than do employers who have 
been “hard hit,” and content themselves with windy 
lamentations concerning the decadence of the trade or the 
terrible effects of hard times. Enough has been done to 
show that if employers will demonstrate interest and 
evolve some rational remedy for the problem, the unions 
will lend a hand. 

Secretary Gregory reports that the League will issue 
during this month a booklet containing information con- 
cerning the scope of the League movement, a synopsis of 
past accomplishments and copies of various agreements 
made with unions, etc. Those desirous of securing copies 
should drop a postal to D. W. Gregory, 75 Fifth avenue, 
New York city. 





NEW USES. 
Mother — What’s the baby crying for now? 
Elsie — Freddy was trying to make him smile with the 
glove-stretcher.— Nashville Banner. 





“Worry and hard work ” have been the printer’s “ dis- 
ease” for years. “Costs” is now coming to the front as a 
remedy.— “ Zeus,” in the Printer’s Register. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
WASTE IN THE PRINTING-OFFICE. 
BY GEORGE RICE. 

NE can find considerable of the profit in the 
™ printing-office absorbed through wastage. This 
has always been the case, even in the best- 
managed printing establishments. Our fore- 
, fathers operated machines which wasted time 
because of lack of speed and inferiority of 
mechanism. Employees have wasted more or 
less time under various conditions since the beginning of 
printing. Then there are wastages of materials and 
wastage of energy. In this article we will sum up a few 
of the important wastes that occur every day in the print- 
ing-office. Mechanical wastes are usually of a costly 
nature. Yet these are often overlooked. Recently it was 
necessary to operate two lines of shafting in different floor 
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levels. The mechanic having charge of the installation of 
the shafting conceived the idea of saving belting leather by 
running the two shafts as in Fig. 1. In this illustration 
we can see the floor level. In the room below is the lower 
line of shafting carrying the wheel B. Just above is the 
upper-room line of shafting with the upper driver B. The 
belt A connects the two wheels. Now, because the two 
lines of shafting are close together, a very short belt is 
suitable. Leather is saved. But the result of using a 
short belt is costly. This belt had to be laced tightly, in 
order to make it grip the pulleys. This made the lacing 
pull out frequently. In fact, the belt was soon in a 
wrecked condition. Now if the shaft of the upper room 
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had been hung to the ceiling, a full-length belt could have 
been used. A longer belt, with its swaying, easy motion, 
carries the driven wheel much more readily than the short, 
tight, crisp belt of the short class, as shown in the illus- 
tration. 

In other printing-offices I found that in trying to shift 
the belts from one wheel to the other, some of the workmen 
would use brooms, as at C, Fig. 2. This is dangerous. The 
broom may catch in the running belt and trouble may fol- 
low. You are liable to damage things. It is better to save 
trouble with belts by making belt-shifters, one of which is 
shown in Fig. 3. You can erect the two uprights of wood 
on either side of the wheel and put on two cleats, cut with 
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a slot so as to receive the bar E. This bar is furnished 
with pins D, D. The pins fit on either side of the belt and 
guide the latter on the wheels. In order to move the belt 
from one side to the other on the tight and the loose wheels, 
it is only necessary to slide the bar. This saves time, belt- 
ing and power. 

I always notice wastage of lubricants in printing-offices 
in which the oil cups are neglected. Several forms of oil- 
feed devices are found on lines of shafting and in the jour- 
nals of printing-machines. 

Two of the most common designs are shown in Fig. 4. 
If the tubes get clogged, you are going to have a wastage 
of oil, a hot bearing and an oil-smeared floor. I have seen 
these feeds so completely clogged with gummed oil and 
dust that the deluge of oil runs completely over the exterior 
to the floor and machinery below. It will be drip, drip, to 
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the floor and not a drop for the bearing. A careful 
monthly examination of the oil feeds should be undertaken, 
and all clogged tubes should be cleaned out. 

Then there is the example of the overflow drip-pan as 
in Fig. 5. The drip-pans are often hung below shafts 
where there is a journal to be oiled, to catch the overflow 
of oil. The object is to save the oil. I observed many 
instances of neglect to remove the accumulated oil which 
was permitted to drip on the floor as at F. This of course 
is simple waste of oil. The oil should be retained and used 
again. The drip-pans should be emptied at intervals. The 
majority of printing-offices are furnished with modern and 
high-speed machinery. Yet there are indications of waste 
of power in some of the high-grade modern machines as a 
result of ill-treatment by the men using them. For exam- 
ple, in passing through a finely equipped office the other 
day, I heard a groaning and thumping sound from a high- 
grade printing-press. I looked over the mechanism and 
noticed a shaft bobbing up and down at each turn. A fur- 
ther examination revealed the condition shown in Fig. 6. 

One of the main boxes had worked loose. The bolts and 
nuts were not correctly adjusted and therefore, in order to 
keep the box from jumping, a piece of hardwood, H, was 
inserted as a brace from the top of the box to the lower 
side of the frame below. This held the box down. But the 
shaft in its revolutions had broken the cap of the box, as 
at G. This permitted the shaft to jump at each turn. This 
job was fixed by putting in a new box in place of the 
broken one. 

Belts may be found running in a very shabby condition 
in some plants. Much of the poor work is due to defective 
systems of lacing the joints. Two examples of belt-sewing 
are illustrated. Fig. 7 shows a common kind for practical 
printing machinery and shafting service. It can be made 
quite easily by simply following the diagram, and a detailed 
explanation of the sewing is hardly necessary. The sample 
in Fig. 8 is also a secure lacing, and can be used to advan- 
tage on speedy wheels of modern printing machinery. It 
is a good plan to have an “ odds and ends ” box for mechan- 
ical uses in printing establishments. A model of a table 
with an odds and ends mechanical box is shown in Fig. 9. 
The table is of common form. The box is partitioned off 
with apartments for different sizes of bolts, nuts, screws, 
washers, and small stuff needed in haste whenever any- 
thing breaks down in the mechanical department of the 
plant. You do not want to have the plant idle an hour 
while you are looking for a small mechanical fixing in 
order to repair a journal, coupling, belt, etc. 

If you have a handy box with various repair materials 
in it, always in readiness, you will not be handicapped for 
materials when an emergency arises. 





UNREASONABLE. 


When Mrs. Eddy, the head of the Christian Science 
Church, was young, she conducted a temperance campaign 
for a time. 

A tramp asked her for help. 

“T will help you, my friend,” said Mrs. Eddy, “but 
first you must answer me one question. Do you or do you 
not drink beer? ” 

The tramp, a hardened customer, looked at her in 
amazement. 

“ Why, lady,” he said, “ ye cert’n’y don’t think I squirt 
it into me arm wid a syringe! ” 





Do you wish an idea for a menu or program design? 
“ Menus and Programs No. 2,” just off the press, will fur- 
nish it. Twenty-seven of these ideas for 50 cents. The 
Inland Printer Company. 
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A STANDARD TYPE FOR LABELING JOB TYPE 
CASES. 


BY HERBERT G. BATCHELDER. 


T has always seemed to me that the labeling of 
type-cases has been looked upon by the 
printer as a necessary evil, something that 
could be done at odd times, with the result 
that the average composing-room presents a 
rather variegated appearance. 

That good old stand-by, the “ De Vinne” 
series,’ probably has the same label that was put in the 
holder years ago, and bears a collection of thumb-prints of 
half a generation of compositors that would make the 
inventor of the “ Bertillon” system weep with envy. On 
the other hand the next cabinet, containing the new series 
of “Card Gothics” is decorated with the yellow and red 
labels, clipped from the foundry wrappers, waiting until 
some one has the time or inclination to set up a new form. 
Indeed it is a question whether the label on the type- 
wrapper is not the better of the two, as it at least makes 
the size and name of the type the prominent feature, while 
the form of label which is used in most composing-rooms 
usually carries that information in a six or eight point line 
at the top, leaving the balance of the space for a line of 
type corresponding to the font in the case. 

This I believe accounts to a great extent for the mixing 





18 Point Bookman Old Style. 
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If he wishes a line consisting mainly of lower-case or 
small-cap letters, he consults the third row of figures. 

Thus the compositor determines his type size at a 
glance, and the desk man, having a bound copy of the sys- 


THE FLOWERY EMPIRE 


No. 1.— Twenty ems; eighteen letters. 


tem, is able to specify a type style for display lines with the 
certainty that it can be followed with accuracy in the 
composing-room. 

The newspaper publisher may furnish his prominent 
advertisers with complete type styles at small cost. Thus 
we have the customer and the producer working on a com- 
mon basis, and another cause of friction will cease. 

In counting up the letters in a line of copy by this 
system the user counts each space as a letter. (See No. 1 
and No. 2.) 


1112 13 19 20 21 
Costly Hand Colored Stereopticon 
No. 2.— Twenty ems; thirty-two letters. 


In counting up firm names, where the capital letters 
predominate, he uses the lower-case table, but counts each 
capital as two letters, and each space as one letter. 


American 


THE Invention of Printing has 12 


(Old label.) 


of sizes in distribution. The size of the type not being 
readily distinguishable on the label, the distributor will 
often pull out the wrong case, and seldom finds it out unless 
he is within hearing distance of the compositor who sets 
the next line out of that case. 

A system that would provide a standard label for all 
the desirable styles of type in use at the present time, and 
also provide that simultaneously with the production of a 
new series, a label for each size be issued, would simplify 
matters greatly. 

I would have these labels _— in series on pages of 
uniform size, and supplied in duplicate, ready punched in 
the margin, so that one copy could be bound in a loose-leaf 
binder for use as a specimen book, and the other cut up for 
case labels. 


Of course the details of this scheme would be a vast 
undertaking if attempted by each office individually, but 
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James D. Wanamaker & Company 


No. 3.— Twenty ems; thirty-two letters. 


the reader will bear in mind that it is proposed to have 
these labels issue from a central point at a small cost. 

I have devoted quite a large amount of time to designing 
a universal table of figures for estimating type averages, 
and have already at hand the computations for fifteen 
series of type, ranging from Gothic Extra Condensed to 
Antique Extended, and including the various De Vinne 
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I would have the main line of each label set in caps and 
lower-case (or caps and small caps as the case may be) of 
the eighteen-point size of the type it represents, for that is 
a fair size for the eye to judge of the face of a letter, and 
the figures indicating the point of the type should be bold, 
distinct and uniform for all sizes and styles. The regular 
figures of the font may be shown at the right. At the bot- 
tom of the label will be noticed three rows of figures. From 
the first row the compositor selects the length in pica ems 
he wishes the line to occupy, and immediately under this 
measure he will find the average number of capital letters 
that will come into his space. 





faces; also Howland, Post Old Style, Taylor Gothic, Mer- 
cantile, Lining Gothic, and part of the Cheltenham family. 

There have been so many faces of type invented within 
the last twenty years, to say nothing of those that have 
gone before, that even composing-rooms which have been 
equipped at a comparatively recent date have much valua- 
ble space taken up with type which should be discarded. 

Thus, if all the unused types were eliminated, it would 
be an easy task to furnish the cases of the types which have 
stood the test of time with the labor-saving labels. It would 
certainly outweigh the cost of installation of the new sys- 
tem in a very short time. 
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This department is exclusively for paid busi 


ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trad Resp ibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 














MAIL SLIP ADVERTISING CONTEST. 


The Sheldon Press of Burlington, Vermont, offers $1,000 
in prizes for the best written and designed leaflet or mail 
slip, relating to the printing business. An eight-dollar 
prize is to be given the one out of every ten contestants who 
sends in the most effective design and text. The contest 
promises to be a very interesting one, and ambitious crafts- 
men would do well to communicate with the Sheldon Press 
for full particulars. 





**THE LINOTYPE AS I HAVE FOUND IT.” 


This is the title of an interesting portfolio recently 
issued by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. It consists 
of a series of leaflets arranged and printed from Linotype 
composition in the offices of well-known book and job print- 
ers throughout the country. The leaflets are excellent in 
arrangement and show in a marked degree the adaptability 
of the Linotype to various classes of work. 





OFFSET PRINTING. 


The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company of New 
York has placed on the market a new press for litho- 
graphic printing with the offset process, and recent demon- 
strations indicate that it will be highly successful. The 
quality of the work is superior to that heretofore produced 
either by lithographic or typographic presses, and there 
will undoubtedly be a large and growing demand for the 
new press, owing to its simplicity and the ease with which 
every part may be adjusted. 

The machine has been demonstrated before most of the 
leading lithographers in the country. Half-tone work was 
produced on the hardest and roughest stock and on 
embossed stock, with most satisfactory results. It is well 
designed, exceptionally strong, and the adjustments for 
changing from one size sheet to another are remarkably 
simple, it is convenient of access for cleaning or to work on 
the design-plate, has excellent distribution, and the ink and 
water supplies are under absolute control. The water- 
rollers and ink-rollers can be allowed to run to distribute 
both ink and water without the same touching the plate if 
necessary. 

The delivery board is arranged with a jogger and 
special devices for taking care of all kinds of paper, so 
that they will deliver straight and evenly without trouble. 
If it is desired to get at any of the cylinders for any pur- 
pose, such as changing plates, putting on new blanket, etc., 
the board can be easily removed. 

All form rollers are arranged so that their lite is 
received on the plate from the upper side of the cylinder, 
and are in contact with the distributing rollers constantly, 
so that a fresh supply of ink is carried to them at every 
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revolution. If hand feed is desired, the machine is so 
arranged that the feeder can be detached in a moment’s 
time, and the press can be used for hand feed. The fin- 
ished product is delivered face up in front of the press 
with nothing to obstruct the view of the pressman, so that 
he can observe his work without handling a sheet. 

The feeder is built especially for The Fuchs & Lang 
Manufacturing Company by the Dexter Folder Company, 
and is so arranged that if two sheets pass through the feeder 
together the machine will be instantly stopped, and by 
stopping the feeder no sheets will go to the feed guides of 
the press. There is also a tripping mechanism to throw off 
the impression, allowing the press to run but doing no 
printing on either the impression cylinder or the transfer 
or blanket cylinder. If a sheet should become clogged in 
the feeder in any way through broken edges, etc., the press 
is automatically tripped in the same manner, thus pre- 
venting unnecessary spoilage of stock. 

A number of sample sheets were recently distributed 
through the lithographic trade. These were printed at 
varying speeds of from 3,200 to 4,800 an hour. 





WM. FREUND & SONS. 


Nothing adds to the appearance of commercial and 
society printing more than embossing, hot stamping and 
engraving. They represent the best that can be offered 
and convey a suggestion of richness and dignity not other- 
wise obtainable. Among the work of this character that 
has come to our notice the specimens from William Freund 
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& Sons, stationers, engravers and printers, 45 to 49 Ran- 
dolph street, Chicago, stands out prominently. A recent 
specimen is shown herewith, and although the reproduction 
does not do justice to the original, some idea may be gained 
of the richness of the job as a whole. The original is in 
red, blue, yellow, black and gold, the seal and medallion at 
the top being in gold and the connecting ribbon in red, 
white and blue, the whole being heavily embossed. As will 
be noted, the text is surrounded by a wide sunken panel, 
giving a very striking effect. The white satin ribbon with 
which the job is tied completes this excellent specimen. 
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REMOVAL OF CHICAGO BRANCH F. WESEL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company have removed 
their Chicago office and salesroom to 329 Dearborn street, 
where a complete line of printing, electrotyping, stereotyp- 
ing and photoengraving machinery and supplies are kept 
in stock for quick deliveries. This concern has been justly 
termed the “ universal providers,” as the many devices they 
manufacture and carry enable them to equip complete 
plants on very short notice. 





TWO HANDSOME SOUVENIR BOOKLETS. 


One of the most ornate pieces of typographical design 
that has come to our notice in some time is the souvenir 
book, “ Hutzler Brothers’ Golden Anniversary,” designed 
by the Munder-Thomsen Company, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. As an illustration of the high quality of this produc- 
tion, we may mention that the frontispiece, a four-color 
reproduction entitled “The Baltimore Girl,” is from an 
original by Harrison Fisher, painted especially for this 
book, while the paper used throughout bears the water- 
mark of “ Hutzler Brothers.” The cover is a handsome 
design, beautifully embossed in gold and colors, while the 
inner pages, one of which we reproduce, are printed in two 














HE establishment known to Baltimoreans of S\y 
today as “Hurzizr Broruers” may be said 





to have come into existence in July, 1858, ik 
: when Mr. Abram G. Hutzlér, the senior 
‘= member of the present firm, opened a modest store at the 
>» southwest corner of Howard: and Clay Streets. Mr. Hutz- 
} ler was a boy at this time—too young to trade in his own 
> name, and so he used his father’s, the firm being called 
} «M. Hutzler & Son.” : 
This first store resembled the present structure about { 

as much as did the Baltimore of that day the flourishing |[* 
It was a small, two-story building, with the * 
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city of this. 
‘ tiny show-windows of the period, but no doubt the —% 
| ladies, in quaint crinolines and chignons, who came to || i = | 
buy delaine and chintz and feminine fallals generally, 3 
were just as keen about the latest styles as are their de- ANS 
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{ scendants, who demand real lace and furs of Russian sable. 
The new store, as has been said, was a modest affair, { 
% with little capital, and a stock which consisted chiefly of 











tones of blue-gray on antique stock, with the half-tones 
printed in black on coated stock and tipped on. The work 
as a whole does great credit to the Munder-Thomsen Com- 
pany and to Leslie H. Peard, in charge of advertising for 
Hutzler Brothers. 

Another very clever and unique conception is the 
souvenir of the Eleventh Convention of the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders of North America, held at Cin- 
cinnati, June 8-15. As will be seen by the accompanying 
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reproduction, it is in the shape of an open ledger, the origi- 
nal being printed in colors and gold to give the appearance 
of a leather-covered book. The text of the souvenir is 
printed on antique book-paper, the leaves being alternated 
with leaves of coated paper on which are printed half-tone 





illustrations of Cincinnati views and portraits of men 
prominent in the affairs of the Brotherhood of Bookbind- 
ers. The specimen reflects great credit upon The National 
Advertising Agency, Cincinnati, by whom it was designed. 





TUCKER AUTQMATIC REGISTER GAGE. 


This is the latest automatic register gage for all makes 
of platen presses. It automatically pulls each sheet into 
perfect alignment, whether it is fed to the gage or not, 
and sheets within half an inch of the guides come from the 
impression in close register. The method of attaching the 
Tucker Gage is very simple. It works without grippers, 


























and is practically indestructible. Another valuable feature 
of this gage is its ability to register the sheets accurately 
no matter at what speed the press is running. Details of 


the device, with prices, may be obtained from the inventor, 
J. E. Tucker, 10 Jones street, New York. 
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NEW PHILADELPHIA MERGER. 

The Clymer Printing Company and the Bertram-Bryan 
Company of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, have merged their 
respective plants into one organization, to be known as the 
Clymer-Jones Lithograph Company, with offices at 916 
Chestnut street and 321-325 North Eighth street. In addi- 
tion to the facilities of the separate companies, new ones 
will be added, enabling the new concern to render the best 
service from steel-plate die work, lithographing, or type 
printing, and engraving in steel, die, woodcut or process, 
cartons, etc. 





NEW LINDENMEYR PAPERS. 


We have recently received from Henry Lindenmeyr & 
Sons, New York, a set of samples of their “ New and Note- 
worthy Papers.” Chief in interest among the various 
specimens is the new Autumnal Cover-paper, a beautiful, 
slightly mottled stock, brown in general tone but containing 
touches of greens and reds—true to its name. The pecul- 
iar coloring of this stock insures its popularity. Coated 
papers are represented by Warren’s superfine coated book, 
a paper of especially high finish. Ruskin hand-made paper, 
of which samples are included, supplies the demand for a 
stock of a character suited to the most elaborate produc- 
tions. Among the other samples are shown Richelieu 
cover, Saturn pasted bristol, Sphinx cover, Brookdale linen 
bond, Beaulieu antique wove stock, Beaufort antique laid 
book, Phoenix India tint woodcut and Cesar post-card 
stock. 





A PRACTICAL ETCHING MACHINE. 


One of the most effective etching machines that has 
come to the notice of THE INLAND PRINTER is the Ventilator 
Etching Machine invented and manufactured by Robert C. 
Kroll, St. Louis, Missouri. Among the substantial advan- 
tages claimed by the maker of this machine is its capacity 
for increasing the production of the etcher, and the quality 
of the output. All the work is in plain view of the operator 
at all times, and there is absolutely no splashing, the appa- 
ratus having direct water and sewage connections. It 
accelerates the corrosive action of the acid, while it requires 
less acid to etch a plate than is required by any other 
method. 

Perfect ventilation is accomplished by an air current 
drawn into a transparent hood attached to the tub and then 
discharged from the building through an air-tube. No 
matter how strong the acid may be, its gases can not get 
into the room. It also acts as a ventilator for the whole 
room, carrying away the flying dust and impure air so com- 
mon in photoengraving establishments. Approximately 
four hundred cubic feet of air pass over the etching surface 
every minute. This mixture of air doubles the etching 
power of the acid, thereby saving a large proportion of 
cost of chemicals. J. Reichenbach, vice-president of the 
Williams-Lloyd Machinery Company, 337 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, the selling agents of this machine, makes a very 
liberal trial offer to those engravers who are interested. 





RUXTON INKS. 


“Printing Inks” recently issued by Philip Ruxton, 
Incorporated, is much more than a sample-book of various 
inks — it is a liberal education in the use of the inks which 
it describes. The pages printed in various color combina- 
tions carry with them many suggestions to the progressive 
printer and advertiser. As a practical demonstration of 
the printing quality of Ruxton inks, on each of sixty-three 
Pages in one of the sections of the book is shown a chro- 
matic half-tone plate, the upper part of which is solid and 
contains the Ruxton monogram in relief white. The print- 
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ing, at the same time and on the same page, of the solid and 
the finest high-light dot, is an excellent demonstration of 
the distribution and drying qualities of the inks. More- 
over the specimens are printed on both sides of the sheets. 
The book is a great credit to Rogers & Company, Chicago 
and New York, by whom it was produced and whose 
imprint it bears. 
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A strikingly effective design from the Printer’s Register, London, England. 





DISPOSING OF CLUTTER. 

“Tf there’s anything that gives pure joy,” said a New- 
ark business man, as he looked proudly on a desk whose 
cleared-up state bespoke Herculean effort on his part, “ it 
is throwing away things. People may have to nerve them- 
selves to do it, but once the plunge is taken, the operation 
is one that yields increasing satisfaction. To get rid of the 
clutter of letters, memoranda and what not amounts to a 
sort of mental housecleaning. Most of us don’t reap the 
benefit of such a process, simply because we think we 
haven’t time to attend to it, while the truth is that the min- 
utes spent on it are the richest kind of a time investment. 

“Women understand this matter better than we do. If 
the average woman is more saving than the average man 
of the things that count, she also shows better judgment 
with regard to the things to be thrown away, and, more- 
over, she acts upon that judgment. Likely it is because 
women, aS a sex, are more orderly, but, whatever the 
reason, we have a deal to learn from them in this par- 
ticular.” — Newark Evening News. 





HE WAS AFRAID THEY WOULDN’T FIT. 

A tramp rang a doctor’s door bell out on Euclid avenue 
one day last week, and asked the pretty woman who opened 
the door if she would be so kind as to ask the doctor if he 
had a pair of old pants he would kindly give away. “I am 
the doctor,” said the smiling young woman, and the tramp 
didn’t wait for the pants.— Exchange. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,’’ 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order to insure insertion in current number. The 
insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the 15th of the 
month preceding publication not guaranteed. 








BOOKS. 


“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions, 
or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 
74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 

illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


INLAND PRINTER COVERS —An assortment of 40 of various dates from 

January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. These are the 
original covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and valuable 
4 the printer, artist and collector. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 


PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by C. Edward Siebs. Contains list of all 

bond, flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila, and writing papers carried in 
stock by Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer 
of paper should have one. 25 cents). THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most practical 
little book ever offered to the trade, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 























PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 

apprentices, by Wm. J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic work on 
the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, containing much 
valuable information not in previous editions; full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones, from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of books, 7% by 9% inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
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FOR SALE —As complete exclusive job-printing outfit equipped for prompt 

and up-to-date office and society stationery as heart could wish for; 
established 8 years and commanding cream of trade; free of incumbrance; 
elegant opportunity for first-class platen pressman and artistic job com- 
positor to join hands; willing to retain small interest until purchaser 
becomes acquainted; open only to those who can come well recommended 
for sobriety and good business ability; good growing town of 7,000 popula- 
tion on Florida east coast. H 341. : 


FOR SALE —Bindery; established 30 years; 
terms to suit buyer; 3 months’ rent free; investigate. 
Huntingdon, Pa. 





full details on inquiry; 
J. W. CARROLL, 





FOR SALE — Job-printing plant in central western city of 30,000 popula- 

tion; job presses, paper-cutter, stitching-machine, large assortment of 
type, stones, cabinets, etc.; all new and in excellent condition; established 
paying business; $3,000; fine opportunity. H 357. 





FOR SALE — San Francisco job plant; 3 presses, complete outfit; $1,250; 

regular trade netting $175 can be turned over almost intact; a snap at 
the price; reason for selling, larger interests in another line. 967 Golden 
Gate avenue, San Francisco. 





FOR SALE — Up-to-date job-printing office at a bargain; good business; 


address Lock Box 204, Petoskey, Mich. 


TO SETTLE AN ESTATE the best job and binding plant in southern 
Missouri is offered for sale. H. S. JEWELL, Springfield, Mo. 


Publishing. 
AMBITIOUS PRINTERS should ask for “‘ How” regarding specialized pub- 


lications. HARRIS-DIBBLE CO., Brokers in Publishing Businesses, 253 
Broadway, New York. 
























FOR SALE. 


AOME, 2-rollers, 374% by 49, rack and screw distribution, rear tape and fly 

delivery, wire springs, complete with roller stocks, hand power and side 
steam fixtures; prints a 7-column quarto paper; in first-class order; for 
quick sale, $200. H 3870. 


COTTRELL PONY DRUM, bed 26 by 87, air-springs, rack and cam distribu- 
tion, tapeless delivery, back-up motion, fine order; $375, cash or time 
payments. H 367. 


CYLINDER PRESS — No. 6 4-roller Babcock Optimus, 2-revolution, in first- 

class condition, now in use and doing best work; reason for selling, 
reorganization of printing-plant; delivery any time between now and 
November 1; reasonable terms and splendid bargain. H 347. 














FIVE PERFECT power paper-cutters, 32 to 44 inch; investigate. BOX 198, 
Waterford, N. Y. : 


FOR SALE — Cottrell modern 2-revolution, 4-rollers, bed 88 by 55 air- 

springs, table distribution, front-fly delivery, geared distributing rollers, 
hinged-roller frame, interchangeable rollers, trip, 4 tracks, box frame, 
equipped with motor pulley or overhead steam fixtures; in first-class order ; 
$900, easy terms or discount for cash. H 369. 








FOR SALE — Kramer web attachment and Gordon press connected ready 
for use, with extra attachments; price, $300. THE CLARK PRINTING 
& MFG. CO., Lock Haven, Pa. 





SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type from 5% to 12-point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all of the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems. if set by Linotype or Monotype 
machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in»the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style,- mark- 
ing proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


A GILT-EDGED newspaper property, daily and weekly, in a prosperous 

manufacturing town of 5,000 in Southern Wisconsin; established 27 
years; competition nominal; splendid opening for one or two young men, 
practical printers, with push and ginger; closest inspection invited; get in 
touch by addressing H 343. 


CAN’T GET A FAIR PRICE FOR PRINTING? Get out of the rut. Sell 

something that the other fellow can’t cut the price on. Sell at your own 
price and enjoy a steady income of pleasant business. You can make big 
money on printing if you have the exclusive local rights to sell and print the 
Stevens Redirect System of Advertising. Sells on sight to advertisers (in 
from 3 to 12 issues at once), covered by United States Patent, and breaks all 
records for results. Practical to print, staple as an envelope and in growing 
demand wherever seen or used. Write to-day for samples and full informa- 
tion. Address R. G. Stevens, 358 Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. 











FOR SALE —A first-class, busy printing-plant in the live town of Seattle; 
1 cylinder and 4 platen presses; good long, cheap lease; about $5,000 
cash to handle. H 344. 


FOR SALE — Linotype machine in splendid condition; equipment includes 

2 magazines, 2 sets of matrices; price reasonable considering condition ; 
f. o. b. St. Louis. GOULD DIRECTORY CO., 1324 Washington ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE — Model printing-plant, except presses, including 2 Linotype 
machines, practically new, display advertising type, imposing-stones, 
furniture, etc. Address Railroad Age-Gazette, 160 Harrison st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Smyth sewing machines Nos. 3 and 4; also 2 Hickok ruling 
machines, 40 inches between rails, 2-beam strikers, layboys, style 3 O-A, 
in good condition. PRESTON, 167 Oliver st., Boston. 


FOR SALE — Whitlock, 2-revolution, 4 rollers, 35 by 47 and 39 by 52, air- 
springs, table distribution, front-carrier delivery, trip, back-up, good 
order; must sacrifice; $750 each, F. O. B., cash or easy terms. H 363. 


FOR SALE —11 by 17 Peerless jobber, long fountain, power fixtures, and 
2 H. P. McVicker automatic gasoline engine; both are practically new 
and in fine condition; bargain 22. H 346. 


HOE, 2-revolution, 4 rollers, bed 38 by 55, air-springs, table distribution 
rear tapeless delivery, cylinder trip, 4 tracks, box frame, complete with 
roller stocks, side and overhead steam fixtures; in fine order; $650. H 691. 


HOE, 2-revolution, 4 rollers, bed 89 by 52, in good running order; price, 
$850 for immediate purchaser. Address J. W. BARBER, 24 Milk st., 
Boston, Mass. 


LINOTYPES FOR SALE — Two 2-letter Linotypes, one equipped with Rogers 
attachments; thoroughly overhauled and rebuilt; only reason for selling 

— have installed Monotypes. Address COURIER-JOURNAL JOB PRINTING 

COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. tf 


OFFER few Smith Premier typewriters; condition and appearance perfect ; 
$23 each; trial allowed. BOX 105, Waterford, N. Y. ; 


PONY WHITLOCK DRUM, 20 by 27 bed, table distribution, tapeless deliv- 
ery, complete, first-class order; F. O. B. $275, cash or terms. H 689. 
































Strrl Bir 


Embossing and Copperplate Engraving for the trade. Engraving only for 
concerns who do their own embossing or printing. Prompt service. 


AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 















Knife Grinder 


For wet or dry grinding. Made in four styles and fifteen sizes. 1,500 sold. 


BLACKHALL MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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ROLL PRINTING-PRESS, 36 by 48, and complete outfit type, ete. H 353. 


Bookbinders. 





ROTARY POTTER-SCOTT PRESS for sale at a bargain, including curved 

stereotyping machinery; will work any width roll from 19 to 36 inches ; 
cuts off sheet 239-16 in length at a speed of 12,000 per hour; also has 
rewinding attachment and silitters; prints one or both sides of sheet; 
suitable for newspaper or wrapping-paper work. STONE & FORSYTH, 67 
Kingston-st., Boston. 





TWO-REVOLUTION COTTRELL, 4 rollers, 33 by 46, table distribution, 
rear tapeless delivery, air- coprings, trip, back-up motion, good order; 
$600, cash or on terms. 0. 





WHITLOCK, 2-revolution, 4 rollers, bed 39 by 52, good condition for book 
or paper work; owner sells because size is too large for special work ; 
will take $1,000. "Address W HITLOCK, Box 167, Boston, Mass. 





WHITLOCK, 44 by 60, 2-revolution, 4 rollers, air-springs, rear- -tapeless 
delivery, table distribution, trip, back-up; $550, cash or time payments. 
H 688. 


BOOKBINDER, competent in all branches, capable of estimating on all 
classes of eo, work, 20 years’ experience, 5 as foreman; married and 
strictly sober. H 324 


POSITION WANTED by an experienced foreman; has a thorough knowl- 

edge of all branches, both blank and edition work, and familiar with all 
the latest bookbinding machinery ; at present in charge of a large force. 
Address K. M., care International Bookbinder, 132 Nassau st., New York 
city, N. Y. 








Engravers. 
ALL-ROUND PHOTOENGRAVER desires to take charge of engraving ag 


ment of live newspaper; capable of installing new plant. WM. E. DE 
WEESE, 22 Reuben ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


HALF-TONE OPERATOR wants position in or near Chicago; could assist in 
any part of the business; married. H 350. 











36 by 52 POTTER and 38 by 55 COTTRELL, 2-revolution, 4 rollers, table 
distribution, rear-tapeless delivery, air-springs, good working ‘order ; 
$850 for both; a great bargain. H 365. 





44-INCH HOE coupon ticket machine, good as new, bargain; also WANTED 
—13 by 19 Colts or Universal press for embossing. W. G. SLAUSON, 
Blackstone bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 








HELP WANTED. 
Artists. 





ARTISTS, would you like to go to California? If sO, and. you are a . good 
mechanical retoucher, write and send samples of your work ; state salary. 
COMMERCIAL ART CO., West Mission and Brady sts., San Francisco, Cal. 











WANTED—A high-grade mechanical retoucher; permanent position on 
fine quality of work. Address REPUBLICAN PUBLISHING CO., Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 





Compositors. 





PRINTER — First-class job compositor to act as working foreman of medium- 

size composing-room doing high-grade work; must be thoroughly com- 
petent and possess proper executive ability ; good permanent position for 
sober, industrious man; open shop. ddress, giving full particulars, 
PRINTER, Box 588, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED — High-grade job compositor on the very best class of catalogue 
and booklet work in leading Milwaukee office; union; highest wages to 
man who can fill the bill. H 359. 





Engravers. 


eat on oe yd looking for positions should apply to EMPLOYING 
HOTOENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION, who are placing help in one 
Address 116 Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis. 





pm 





Estimators. 





ESTIMATOR, printer preferred, who is familiar with stock, for plant in 
eastern city doing high-grade work; business is rapidly growing and 
will develop a good position for the right man. H 376. 





Foremen. 





WANTED — Foreman for composing-room of one of the best printing-offices 

in Minneapolis; must be capable of taking charge of the job presses 
also, as they are in the composing-room; must be a nonunion man .and come 
well recommended. Address JAS. WARD, 17 S. 6th st., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Salesmen. 


PRESS SALESMAN by established manufacturing company to sell high- 

grade platen presses; only men with ability and high-grade references 
une ‘a i must state age, experience, and whether married or 
single. 377 


STATIONERY SALESMAN — Wanted: Good stationery salesman to buy 

my stock in live lithograph concern in a large city; $3,000 required ; 
we do bank work exclusively; plant is new and business growing rapidly : 
debts ba carry with it good position; best of reasons for selling; no bad 
ebts. 356. 











W ANTED. sci experienced traveling salesman for printing machinery; only 

men with first-class references and ability to sell n reply; fullest 
information, previous experience, age, and salary expected must be given. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J. 


WANTED — Experienced sales and commercial manager to take charge of 

active type business; with reliable references and good acquaintance in 
the publishing trade. Send offers to BANKERS & MERCHANTS AGENCY 
CO., 66 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED — Salesman who can estimate on blank-books, commercial print- 
- ane and catalogue work, who will travel North and South Carolina. 
36. 











Stonemen. 





WANTED by one of the largest printing houses in the Northwest, a first- 

class stoneman; must be thoroughly familiar with all kinds of imposition : 
good wages and steady position to right man; open shop. Address PIONEE 
PRESS MFG. DEPT., St. Paul, Minn. 





eee eee and emulsion operator for direct colorwork. 
259. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 
COMPOSITOR, experienced as foreman and department head, first- -class on 
job, ad., and publication work; temperate, reliable, union; wishes posi- 
wal with well-equipped plant about September 1. 








HIGH- GRADE MAN wants position — superintendent or desk foreman; 28 
years’ experience in large plant; now employed. H 107. 





MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT with over 20 years’ practical experience 
in all lines desires change; exceptional ability, thorough executive, care- 
ful estimator and buyer, hard worker. H 246. 





SUPERINTENDENT —All-around printer, 12 years’ executive experience in 
leading book, magazine and job plants, practical, economical manager ; 
references from former connections; eastern city or Chicago preferred. 





WANTED — Position. Thoroughly competent printer, versed in all classes 

of job, book and newspaper work, having been foreman for several years 
of one of the South’s largest plants, desires to make change to central or 
western State; A-1 references; superintendency preferred, but will accept 
foremanship. "H 372 





YOUNG MAN, experienced in mechanical departments, estimating and keep- 

ing cost system in large catalogue and publishing house, had charge of 2 
medium-sized offices, desires position of responsibility; best references. 
H 381 





Miscellaneous. 





COST CLERK — Competent to take charge and eventually ome the cost 
system in a large printing place, desires to make a change. H 187. 





Operators and Machinists. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR — Steady, capable, nonunion Linotype operator 
desires change; present position (Middle West, up-to-date job office) 
4 years; not less than $25. H 527 








OPERATOR-MACHINIST of fair speed would like position in small office to 
acquire more speed. H 342. 





Pressmen. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, now employed, wishes to change; medium-size 
city in the West preferred; able to handle best grades of half-tone and 
color work, also to take charge. G. W., 318 Howard st., Detroit, Mich. 





PRESSMAN wants position; 4 years’ experience 4m large city office, both 
cylinder and platen; young man, steady habits and best of references. 
338. 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN — Of good executive ability, up-to-date on all 

grades of first-class work and modern machinery, now employed in one of 
the largest northern cities, desires to make a change; good reliable refer- 
ences; 18 years’ experience. H 373 


SITUATION WANTED by A-1 pressroom foreman; 15 years’ experience as 

foreman, first-class executive ability, up-to-date on half-tone, color, or 
label work; employed at present, but desires to make a change; state 
wages and number presses. H 524. 








Proofreaders. 





FIRST-CLASS nonunion proofreader wants proofreader’s or assistant editor’s 
position; experienced both lines; practical printer; eastern city pre- 
ferred. H 312. 


WANTED — Situation as proofreader ; F 
job work; practical printer, union ; 





“experienced in newspaper, book, and 
Middle West preferred. H 374. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


MATRICES WANTED — If you have fonts of Compositype or Monotype job 

matrices in good condition, for which you have no further use, write to 
the Matrix Circulating Library, 130 Sherman st., Chicago. Matrices bought, 
sold and exchanged. Give list of what you have "and what. -you want. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Artists. 








BLOCK ARTIST and poster sketch man desires steady position; do letter, 

decorative and pictorial work; 10 years with two of the best poster 
houses in the country; am_first- class man and understand the block-poster 
business thoroughly ; capable of taking charge of engraving department in 
any poster printing-plant. H 335. 





Advertising Art Calendars. 





OLIVER BAKER MFG. CO., makers of art calendars and advertising z special- 
ties, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 3-9 





Advertising Novelties of Wood. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, N. Y. aes and 
advt. thermometers. 1-9 
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Ball 1 Programs and Invitations. 






BUTLER, a. Wa PAPER CO., 212-218 Monroe st., Chicago. Ball programs, 
folders, announcements, invitations, tickets, society folders, ——- 


designs, etc. 












Bookbinders’ Supplies. 
139 Lake st., 








SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Incpd., Chicago. 


Also paper-box 
makers’ supplies. 1-9 
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Embossers and Stampers. 





FREUND, WM. & SONS, est. 1865. 


Steel-die embossing to the printing, 
lithographing and stationery trade, 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 3-9 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; 
3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
tf 


by 9 inches; 


Embossing Composition. 











PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


hardens like iron; 6 













Brass Rule and Brass Galleys. 











WANNER, A. F. & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


Makers of all styles 
of brass rule, printers’ specialties, galleys. 6-9 












Bronze Dusters. 


THE DOWNING does the work of six girls. Makes pronzework a pleasure. 
Cleans any paper perfectly. No dust. Write Downing Duster Co. Box 


758, Milwaukee. 2 









Calendar Manufacturers. 





NEW LINE of bas-reliefs published by H. E. Smith Co., Indianapolis, 










SHANE, JAMES H., & CO., 106 Duane st., 
endars. 

STYRON, 0. M., & Co., Washington, D. C. Daily date calendars and pads. 
Write for prices. 12-8 


“Gabino Pads. 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS CO., 1062 Gilbert av., ~ Cincinnati, 


New York. Big bargains in cal- 
8-8 



































Ohio. 71 sizes and styles calendar pads for 1909. The best and cheap- 
est in the market. Now ready for delivery. Write for sample-book and 
prices. 6-9 
Calendars—Tin Mounted. 

AMERIC AN FINISHING co., 113 W. Harrison st., Chicago, Tl. 8-8 
Cott Manufacturers. 

CH AMPION COATED PAPER Cco., Hamilton, Ohio. 1-9 









Case-Making and Embossing. 





SHEPARD, THE H. O. CO., 120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. Write ~ al 


mates. 






Charcoal for Engravers. 





ATLANTIC CARBON WORKS. 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Prepared charcoal. E. 40th st., _ E. 












Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago. Electric-welded steel chases. 










Coated Paper. 








CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 1-9 











Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO., THE, 116 Nassau st., New 
York; 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. ‘Satin- finish plates. 6-9 


















Counters. 


The perfection of counting machines 
See advt. 6-9 











DURANT, W. N., CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
for all presses. Alarm Counters of various types. 








HaRT, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for job presses, book stitchers, 
ete., without springs. Also paper joggers, ‘“‘ Giant ” Gordon press brakes, 
printers’ form trucks. 3-9 





Cylinder Presses. 
& “SPINDLER, 183- 187 Monroe st., Chicago. “Babcock 
Also rebuilt machines. 





BARNHART r BROS. 
drums, two-revolution and fast new presses. 








Embossing Dies. 











STRUPPMANN, U., 


& CO., 


78 5th av., New York. 








Enameled Book Paper. 








CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 





1-9 








Engravers—Copper and Steel. 








FREUND, WM. & SONS, est. 1865. 
printers, steel die makers and embossers. 
45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 


mates. 


(See advt.) 


Steel and copper plate engravers and 
Write for samples er esti- 






3-9 








Engraving Methods. 








process ; 
made by the unskill 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 
nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
price of process, $1; all 


ed on common sheet zinc; 


material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 


Circulars and specimens 
9-8 


























Envelopes. 

AMERICAN ENVELOPE CO., 160 W. Van Buren st., Chicago. Envelopes 
of every description. 9-8 
CLASP ENVELOPE CO., 109-111 Leonard st., New York. All styles envel- 

9-8 


opes with and without fastener attachment. 










Folding, Feeding and Cutting Machines. 








DEXTER FOLDER CO., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 


way; Chicago, 


Francisco, 912 Howard st. 





315 Dearborn st.; Boston, 


New York, 290 Broad- 
178 Devonshire st.; San 
8-8 









Glazed Paper. 








CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 


1-9 








Gummed Papers. 








JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., 


in any size as flat as 


ungummed paper. 


56 Carter Lane London, Eng. Our specialty is 
gummed paper; we do not make anything else ; we can now supply it 
12-8 


Write for samples. 









Gumming. 









LABELS and papers. 


cago, I 


American Finishing Co., 113 W. Harrison *. ar 








Ink Manufacturers. 





AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 891-899 W. 


Kinzie st., ‘Chicago. 3-9 















KIENLE & CO., 


109-113 S. 5th st., 
lithographic and printing inks. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Manufacturers of 
10-8 










RAY, WILLIAM H., PRINTING INK MFG. CO., 735 
York. 


-7-9 E. 9th st., 
9 





New 
-8 





ULLMANN-PHILPOTT CO., THE, office and works, 1592 Merwin st., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 






N.-W., 
9-8 








Instruction. 








GREAT DEMAND for Mergenthaler operators; 

100 new situations every month; 
KEYBOARD helps you; 
announces finish of line; 
$4. THALER KEYBOARD CO., 505 “P” 
also through agencies of Mergenthaler Co. and Parsons Trading Co., — 
Sydney, Australia, and Mexico City. 


England ; 


detachable copyholder ; 


best wages, shortest hours; 
why not get one? 
an exact facsimile of Mergenthaler keyboard; bell 
instruction book ; 
at. New, Washington, D eo ae 






The THALER 






Da 










LINOTYPE SCHOOL — $100 for 3 months’ tuition ; 
work mostly on “ live matter,” proof-read — the only 


to acquire speed ; 
THE TIMES LINOTYPE SCHOOL, Los Angeles, Cal. 


practice that counts. 





may stay longer free 















Designer and Manufacturer of Special Machinery. 











SWIFT, GEORGE W., JR., Bordentown, N. J. Machinery and ee 
2-8 


for printing and manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


- ‘Die Cutting. 











BLATCHFORD, E. W., ©O., 54 N. Clinton st., 


Linotype Metal. 








Chicago. 


1-9 








KANSAS CITY LEAD & METAL WORKS CO., Fourteenth and Wyandotte 
12-8 


sts., Kansas City, 


Mo. 











AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 118 W. Harrison st., Chicago, Il. 8-8 











Die Sinkers. 








LINO- ‘TYPEWRITER — Every printer should be an operator ; 
Linotype by practicing on the Lino-typewriter ; 
BUCKNER LINO-TYPEWRITER CO., 


Lino-Typewriter. 













progressive operators 


learn the 

























electrotyping a specialty. 




















BARNHART BROS. 


& SPINDLER, Chicago. 


WAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New York city. High- should use it for correspondence. 

grade work. 1-9 726 10th st., Oakland, Cal. 

Electrotypers and _Stereotypers. Lithograph Paper. 

BLOMGREN BROS. & CO., 76-82 Sherman st., Chicago. Electrotypers, | CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. ~~ 

vhoto and wood ‘engravers. 11-8 
Pees = a as Machinery. 
McCAFFERTY, H., 141 E. “25th “ste, | New York. "Halt. tone and “fine art 

3-9 New, rebuilt. 7-9 














Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





Mercantile Agency. 















HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing-presses 
and materials, electrotypers’.and stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago office, 








143 Dearborn st. - 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 116 Nassau st., New 
The Special Agency of the’ paper, book, stationery, printing and 


York. 
publishing trade. 


i- 






















THE INLAND PRINTER 


Monotype Metal. 





BLATCHFORD, E. W., CO., metal for Lanston “Monotype machines, 64 
North Clinton st., Chicago. 1- 





Motors for Printing iaiteeen, 


CROCKER-WHEELER CO., N. J. (19 branch offices), motor- 
equipment experts. 8-8 


JENNY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 
printers and engravers. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., Springfield, O., direct-current motors for all 
machines used in the graphic arts. New York office, 66 Cortlandt st. 


' 8- 





Ampere, 





Indianapolis, Ind. Motor specialists for 
12-8 








SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO., 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric equipments 
for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 3-9 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 





11-8 





Paper Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York; makers of the best in in 
cutting-machines. The Brown & Carver complete line. 4-9 


SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. 








Paper-Ruling Pens. 





DREDGE, THE A., RULING PEN CO. 9 15 Gold st., New York. 


Perfecting Presses. 


DUPLEX | PRINTING “PRESS Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
_ perfecting presses. 


"Flat-bed and rotary 
2-9 


Photoengravers. 


EXCEPTION. AL ‘FACILITIES for handling the work of southern printers ; 
try us. The ALPHA PHOTOENGRAVING CO., Artists and Engravers, 
Baltimore, Md. 2-9 


BLOMGREN BROS. & CO., 76-82 Sherman st., 
and wood engraving. 





Chicago. Photo, half-tone 
11-8 





INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO., THE, designers, illustrators, engra- 
vers, and electrotypers; 3-color process plates. 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. 12-8 


THE FRANKLIN CO., 346-350 Dearborn st., 
electrotypers. 





Chicago. Photoengravers and 
1-9 





Photoengravers’ Proof Presses. 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 


765 


Printing Machinery and Materials. 





New and rebuilt printing 
12-8 


ROWELL, ROBERT, COMPANY, ‘Louisville, Ky. 
machinery. 





EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS in new and rebuilt cylinder presses, job presses, 
paper-cutters, folders, etc. DRISCOLL & FLETCHER MACHINE 
WORKS, 164 Ellicott st., Buffalo, N. Y. 4-9 





Purchasing Agent. 





DOAN, ISRAEL, Jersey City, N. J., acts as agent for printers in the pur- 
chase of materials or machinery of all kinds. Correspondence invited. 
6- 





Rubber Stamps, Etc. 





Detroit, Mich. Seals, 
inks, numbering 
1-9 


52 Woodward av., 
checks, plates, 


SUPERIOR SEAL & STAMP CO., 
stencils, rubber stamps, die sinking, 
machines, ticket punches. 





Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Metal. 


Chicago. 1-9 


BLATCHFORD, E. W., CO. » 54 Clinton a. 


KANSAS CITY LEAD & METAL WORKS CO. 
sts., Kansas City, Mo. 





Fourteenth and Wyandotte 
12-8 





Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX "STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and 1 up, ~ produces ‘the 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard; ‘‘ Ready-to-use’’ cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 9-8 





Tin Mounting. 
CALENDARS, hangers and maps, American Finishing Co., 113 W. 


Harrison 
st., Chicago, Ill. 8-8 





Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs, greatest output, mos+ 
complete selection. Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and print- 
ers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. 
Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Van- 
couver. 8-8 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
type. 

FARMER, A. D., & SON TYPE FOUNDING CO., 63-65 Beekman st., 
York city. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress st., 
Boston ; 43 Center st., and 15 Elm st., New York. 10-8 








Superior copper-mixed 
7-9 





New 
1-9 








LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 3-9 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Standard line type and printers’ 


supplies. St. 
Louis, New York, Chicago and Philadelnhia. 8-8 





Presses. 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 16th st. and Ashland av., Chicago. Manufac- 
turers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing machinery. 
1-9 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing-presses 
and materials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago > la 
143 Dearborn st. 11-8 


— JOHN, PRESS CO., Nott and East aves., Long ae Oa 
. Y.; 253 Broadway, New York ; Fisher bldg., Chicago. 








Printers’ Blocks. 





WANNER, A. F., & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. Iron blocks, ae 
patent blocks, register hooks, | sectional and mahogany blocks. 


Printers’ asianens and Materials. 


WANNER, A. F., & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. Tubbs wood goods. 
Hammer paper lifts, high-speed presses, Gordons, National auto cutters, 
type, etc. 6-9 








Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 413 
Commerce st., Philadelphia. 10-8 


195-207 S. Canal st., Chicago; also 
514-516 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 507- 
509 Broadway, Kansas City; 52-54 So. Forsyth st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan st., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 3-9 


BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 396-398 S. Clark st., Chicago; Detroit, 
Mich.; St. Paul, Minn. ; printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 6-9 








BINGHAM, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 





GODFREY & CO. (Wm. C. Squibb), printers’ rollers and roller composition, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 12-8 





MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., 
Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
lished 1859. 


Milwaukee, 
11-8 





Estab- 
2-9 





Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. 7-9 








Varnishing. 





POST CARDS, labels, book covers and maps. 
W. Harrison st., Chicago, Il. 


- Air Brush. 


American Finishing Co., 113 
8-8 








*~THAYER & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, Jackson blvd., Chicago. Send 


for catalogue P. 59. 9-8 
THE INTERCHANGEABLE AIR BRUSHES stand to-day as the best air 
brushes in every respect in the world for all commercial air-brush work. 


2 gts 9 





Send for an air-brush catalogue to 0. C. Wold, 155-159 W. 


Madison st., 
Chicago. 12-8 








THE “B” MODEL 
PAASCHE AIR-BRUSH 


is the most perfect brush for professional 
purposes. It does the finest and most 
accurate work with ease. Opaque, oil, 
or any make of water-colors can used 
without the slightest injury to the brush. 





WRITE US FOR CATALOGUE NOW 


PAASCHE AIR-BRUSH CO. 
5-11 BLUE ISLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO. 




















THERE IS STILL BIG MONEY IN OLD TYPE 


If you will ship it to us to be recast at the following prices: 
14 cents per pound for 36-point 23 cents per pound for Poet 
Bw ii as i 
Thus will you save much of the bonus the founder makes when he buys your 
old type, the charge he makes for carring a stock and the profit he makes when 
he A you new type. We use only foundry machines and cast all type in the 
good, old, foundry way. 


THE WYNKOOP TYPE FOUNDRY, 85 Warren St., NEW YORK. 


“Roughing” for the Trade 


by § yy put in a ROUGHING 

HINE, and should be 

pleased to fill orders from those desiring this ems of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor! 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. ‘orrespondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 











We want every Printer, large or 
small, to investigate the 


New Cook Combination 
Punch, Eyelet and 
Stabbing Machine. 


It is made to execute the same work done 
on the more expensive machines. Occupies 
small space on desk ortable. Weighs 20 Ibs. 

Will punch or eyelet from 1 to 7 
holes at one operation. Distance 
between holes adjustable. Will 
punch or stab up to of an 
inch. Provided with adjustable 
gauges. Wesell eyelets. Get 
our prices and full particulars. 


E. M. COOK 
MACHINE Co. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


Have you 


Investi- 
gated ? 


Patent applied for. 











- : i yan 

A Counting Machine §2o".25 

part of every cylinder press made. Con- 
sider why this is so, and you will find a 


DURANT COUNTER 


an essential part of most of your job presses. 


W. N. DURANT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


. W.N.DURANT CO.;4 
wy MILWAUMEE WIS. 


Ask your Dealer, or 
Write for Catalogue. 




















For the Best RULING MACHINERY urite to 
JOHN McADAMS & SONS 978 KENT AVENUE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Why Best ? BECAUSE they rule three times as much paper, 


and do better work, than any other. 
N-M-C- 


Write for particulars. 

















NO MORE CUT ROLLERS 
INK DIVIDING BANDS 


Save many times their cost. 


N-M-C-R COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers, 


(Phone, 926 Hamilton.) 370-372 Smith St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


766 





% Added to printing inks makes half- 

sB d tones, type and rule forms print 

one hundred per cent sharper and 

entirely overcomes mottled and 

blurry printing of any sort, also warranted to make any printing ink print upon 
highly glazed and varnished = $1.25 per Ib. 

to inks on hard or soft paper. 
RENE BODY DRYER. 


several c re a r Ib. 
as Ink EN iaME for giving steel-die embossing inks an extremely high gloss, 


r Ib. 
AULDR R ROLLER POWDER overcomes sticky roller sveshien and will prevent 
rollers from melting on fast speed proms, 50 cents 
AULD’S RAD IUM GOLD SIZE. It’s ideal. 60 cents — 4 
AULD’S TRANSLUCENT GOLD AND SILVER. Especially made for coated 
papers. It’s famous, 60 cents per Ib. 


Large trial samples, postpaid, 25 cents each. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HAMPTON AULD, 798 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 


SINCLAIR & VALENTINE, Selling Agents - - - - - - NEw York City 
GEo. RUSSELL REED Co., Exclusive Western Agents - - 
645 Battery Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


when our 
YOUR ADVERTISIN striking 
two-color 
cuts and order-pulling ae are used. Blotters only $2 a month. Booklets, 


folders, mail cards, etc.,$3 a month. Samples and full particulars gladly sent. 


FRANK ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING CO., Des Moines, lowa 














Photo-Engraving on original 
and duplicate copy made 
with WHITFIELD’S pen 
carbon paper. We would 
like to send you samples, and 
quote discounts. Our line of 
pen, pencil and typewriter 
carbons is equally good. We 
manufacture manifolding oil 
tissues in books or flat sheets. 
Samples of all on request. 





WHITFIELD CARBON 
PAPER WORKS, 121 
Liberty St., New York City 











Why not start in 
business for yourself? 


Do you know there is 

big money in special- 

izing on 
Business Cards 
Calling Cards 
Announcements 
Post Cards 
Programs 
Form Cards 
Tickets, 
Blotters, etc. 


on the 
improved 


AUTOMATIC CARD PRINTING PRESS 


Not a toy, but a practical, little high-grade press that automatically 
feeds and prints 120 cardsa minute. Stands 12 x 21 x24 inches high ; A pee 
any size card from 1 x2 inches up to 3% x5% inches (full postal size), any 
thickness of card from two to ten ply; registers perfectly for color print- 
ing ; uses standard type and cuts. Men who know nothing of the print- 
ing ‘business are making as high as $17 a day. With your knowledge 
and experience you have a great advantage. MAKE USE OF IT—be 
independent and make big money. Price of press alone, $165.00. 

Write to-day for catalog and full particulars. 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS CO., Room 615, 167 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


COMPOSITORS I 
PRESSMEN 

















== 


Universal ‘e 
Wire Loop. 


Is the cheapest and best device for - 
“Stringing *’ Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 
Let us send sample and quote you 
% prices, 


% WIRE LOOP MEG. CO. 


fe ee ‘ (Successors to Univers#l Wire Loop Co.) 
: 75 Shelby Street 
DETROIT = = = = MICHIGAN 


PATENTED 


This cut illustrates one 
of the various sizes of 
hangers for books % to 
2 inches in thickness. 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 


One of the Finest Printing Plants in the Country. 
$70,000 worth of the very Best Machinery. 


If run at Zion City, best labor can be secured. If can not 
sell asa whole, will dismantle and sell by pieces. Personal 
inspection invited. Address; GUS D. THOMAS, 
Receiver of the estate of John Alex. Dowie, ZION CITY, ILL. 
R. Carleton Engraving Co., 


PRINTER Omaha, Neb., for the latest 


copyright LODGE CUT CATALOGUE —~ 
Book, ‘*‘When Papa Rode the Goat.”’ Colored plates, 100 illustra- 
» tions. Many fearful things. 15c. by mail, to printers only. 








Write on your business letter-head to 











or THREE-COLOR WORK. 

Engravers and Three-color Operators earn $20 to #50 
per week. Only College in the world where these paying 
profeations are taught successfully. Established sixteen years. 

“Endorsed by International Association of Photo-Engravers 
and Photographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy ; 
living inexpensive. Graduates placed in good positions. Write 
for catalogue, and specify course in which you are interested. 
Illinois College of Photography or? 881 Wabash Ave., 
Bissell Collcge of Photo-Engraving Effingham, IIL 

L. H. BISSELL, President. | 


= PHOTOGRAPHY, PHOTO-ENGRAVING 9 

















We are Manufacturers of the 


Highest Grade of 
“LINO” “AUTO” 
“STEREO” “MONO” 
“ELECTRO” “COMPOSO” 


TYPE METAL 


“Reg. U.S. 





Philadelphia 
New York 
Brooklyn 
Baltimore 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Denver 


Merchant & Evans 
Company 


€ (Successor to Merchant & Co., Inc.) 


Pat.off.” Smelters and Refiners 














HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EMBLEM CUTS 


YATES BUREAU 2?’ DESIGN 
a4 | 263 - 269 Dearborn St. CHICAGO. IL. 











TACS AND BUSINESS HELPS 
will put you in touch with more business, There's 
& possible customer in every commercial enterprise. 
Information and catalogue sent on request. 


Dewnioon Manufacuring Sompany 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 














NEAT, COMPACT, SELF-CONTAINED 


The Finest Printing-press Control 
and Drive You Ever Saw 


ROTH BROS. & CO. 27 5.Ciinton Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
136 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


SUMMER ROLLERS 


TRAVANEIEEER ROMER M0: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in eo with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 

















WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 





ELECTRIC 


MOTOR EQUIPMENTS 


FOR PRINTING-PRESSES AND ALLIED MACHINES 
EXPERIENCE, QUALITY, ECONOMY. Bulletin 2294 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO., 527 W. 34th St., NewYork 


BLOTTERS 22e Tae ERINTERS BEST 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


A gue Blotter every month, if striking in design and text, well printed and 
carefully distributed, will bring desirable business and lots of it to any printer. 
We have a series of color plates for printers’ blotters that are building business 
for those who use them. Only one shop in a town can get them. rite for 
samples and particulars. Chas. L. Stiles, Keith Theater Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 


R.R.B. Pad Glue 


is made of better materials. That’s why it is stronger, 
more flexible, and always keeps sweet in hot weather. 
Ir Your Deaer Hasn’t Got IT, Write Direct To 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 


83 GOLD STREET - = = - - = NEW YORK 





























| Talks to Business-Like Printers | 











PRINTER’S TOOL de- 

signed on lines suggested 
by the Practical Printer that will 
Saw, Trim, Miter, Bevel, 
Drill, Route, Mortise, inside 
and out, Jig-Saw, Grind and 
Plane Type-High—every op- 
eration to point measurement. 
























































Our Selling Method 


ET us send you the machine 
for a trial, and if it doesn’t 
show you in thirty days that it is a 
money-maker and a worry-saver 
and worth keeping, send it back. 












Talk No. 4—By Business-Like Printers 


We have had your saw-trimmer for about a year and without 
any exception it is the best paying machine in the office and can prove 
it to any one in 15 minutes. 


The Whitworth Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The only way to appreciate the value of your Saw-Trimmer is 
to have one and learn of its merits through actual experience. Any 
fair-sized office can use it to advantage and will find it a very profit- 


able investment. Meyer-Rotier Printing Co.., Milwaukee, Wis. 


It may be of some service to you to know that the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer and Router has become so useful a part of our composing 
room equipment, that is really a wonder to us how we ever manage 
to get along without it in the old days. I really believe we would not 
take $1000.00 for it, if we could not secure a duplicate to take its place. 

The Register-Gazette Co., Rockford, Il. 


Your Trimmer is the handiest tool in this shop. We use it for 
everything. We buy our wood furniture, reglets, leads and brass rule 
in strips, and cut and miter as we want it—make our own metal fur- 
niture for use in box making; trim all cuts before they go to press, saw 
our books for hand-sewing, and between times loan it to the pattern~ 
maker from the machine-shop to saw sheet brass. It is indispensable. 


The A. I. Root Co. x Medina, Ohio. 


The Miller Saw-Trimmer is a regular “Johnnie on the Spot” in 
the composing room. F. M. Steves & Sons, Topeka, Kansas. 


We believe your machine is a necessary adjunct to a composing 
room. We used to get along without 1t; we cannot get along without 


it now. Shaw and Borden Co., Spokane, Wash. 


We would not keep house without a Miller Saw-Trimmer. It is 
a great labor saving device and ours has paid for itself many times over. 


The Louisville Herald, Louisville, Ky. 


We do not see how a first class composing room can afford to be 
without one, as it 1s a time saver and a money maker. 


Cooper Printing and Engraving Co., Chicago, Ill. 


We could not be induced to part with the Saw which we pur- 
chased from you about a year ago. We find new uses for it every 
day, i in fact, there seems to be no limit to the usefulness of the machine. 

e don't see how a first class printing office can get along without it. 


Smith-Grieves Typesetting Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


It is a time saver in the matter of trimming cuts, in that it enables 
us to do work in our own shop that ordinarily we would have to 
send to the electrotyper. We are constantly finding new uses for it 
and our final conclusion is that it is an extremely satisfactory machine. 


Grannis Press, New York City. 





| Miller Saw- Trimmer Co. 9 Milwaukee, Wis. 


















THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 








No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 
35x48 to 14x21 inches 








In Philadelphia alone the 440 Jobber is in use in the binderies of Mr. George F. 
Lasher, Dunlap Printing Co., Crouse Binding and Mailing Co., Oxford Bindery, 
Inc., Thomson Printing Co., Murphy-Parker Co., A. H. Sickler Co., Franklin 
Printing Co., Hathaway Bros., Keystone, Publishing Co., McCay Pamphlet 
Binding Co. 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 59 West Jackson Boulevard 


























The Tucker Gordon Sheet Feeder 


The Machine You Really Need 











Attaches to Gordon presses without mutilating same in any way. Feeds and delivers 
all classes of commercial work three times the speed of hand feeding. Register absolutely 
perfect. Automatic impression throw-off. Price—within reach of every printer. No air suction 
apparatus in the machine; it is entirely mechanical. 

With the feeder attached, the platen becoming stationary, you will understand how correct 
register and high speed is obtained and the life of press prolonged. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








TUCKER SHEET-FEED COMPANY 
Factory —NEW YORK CITY 121 Union Avenue, MEMPHIS, TENN. 











LET 
THE MAN 


TELL YOU 
THE 


GOOD 


POINTS 
ABOUT 


CHANDLER GO R DO Aj S 


& PRICE 


Ask the foreman of the pressroom. 


He is in constant 


touch every day with them, and is therefore in a posi- 
tion to know and say where and why 


THIS IS WHAT THE FORE- 
MAN KNOWS ABOUT 


“2 Price. GORDONS 


LET US TELL YOU 
WHAT WE KNOW 


We know— 


That we use only the best material 
procurable in the making. 

That the gear wheels are made of semi-steel. 

That the camways are carefully cut and of great durability. 

That we employ the most skilled workmen and use only 
the most modern tools and machinery. 

That we test every “2 Rice™ GORDON thoroughly 
before sending out, and have yet to hear of one 
defective press after it has left our hands, and there 
are over 30,000 in constant daily use. 





CHANDLER GORDONS 


EXCEL. 


He will tell you— 


That the discs and gears run noiselessly. 

That absolute register is always possible. 

That they are built heavier than any other platen presses. 
That they have long dwell on the platen. 

That the ink plates are extra large. 

That the bottom rollers travel above the center of the disc. 
That the raceway is extra deep with wide bearing surface. 
That the bed and platen are reinforced. 

That all parts are absolutely interchangeable. 

That they give speed with high quality of output. 

That the impression is aways rigid and powerful. 

That the chase-clamp is positive and instantaneous. 
That they give the best results under all conditions. 

And are practically noiseless. 


Every statement made above is absolutely true; we invite the closest 
investigation of every printer and will stand behind every claim we make. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE Cco., turers.” Cleveland, Ohio 

















































Is there an 
American 
in your 
Printshop e 


If not, you 
had better 
employ one 





For rule and lead cutting an American has 
many advantages. It is the one machine for the 
purpose employed by the best informed printers, 
and with good reason, to wit: 


The American Rule and Lead Cutter is 
decisively superior in the manner of adjusting and 
locking the gauges. The gauges can be set 
instantaneously, and, when set, are self-lock- 
ing—no screws to change from hole to hole. There 
is no slipping or sliding, or working loose—the 
gauges remain accurate. This we guarantee. 


Time-saving— that’s one reason for the 
American—usually you can have the few pieces 
needed all cut in the time it takes to set the gauges 
of other machines. 


The American has many points in which it 
excels; it is, in fact, the improved machine, the 
machine you will have to buy if you want the 
latest conveniences and improvements in lead and 
rule cutters; and—you'll agree—it pays to be 
strictly up-to-the-minute in your equipment. 

For full description of American Lead and 


Rule Cutters, send for our illustrated cata- 
logue of Modern Tools for Printers. 


SOLD BY DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 




















H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
MODERN TOOLS FOR PRINTERS 


61-63 Ward Street : : : CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





Keystone Folding Box 
GLUING MACHINE 





12-inch 
Bench 
Style 

$57.00 

















One of these gluers, together with a strong 
printing press, are the only machines necessary to 
produce folding boxes. 


Ask for complete circular showing other styles 
and larger size machines. 


Folding Box Cutting 
and Creasing Presses 


Up to 30 x 44 inches inside chase. 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., Ltd. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Reducol Compound 








Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. Prevents pulling and picking 
on coated paper. Keeps your rollers 
from heating. Can be used with Press 
or Litho Inks. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. ; 
CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. 
ALLING & CORY : ; 
LOUISVILLE PAPER Co. 
H. & W. B. DREW CO. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER _ 
A. F. WANNER & CO. 
CRESCENT TYPE FOUNDERY Co. Cuicaco, ILL. 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO. : CINCINNATI, OHIO 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY KANSAS City AND OMAHA 
C.R.GETHER CO. .. ‘ r MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
JOHN LESLIE PAPER co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
C.I. JOHNSON MFG. CO. . ST. PAuL, MINN. 
ZENITH PAPER CO. .. . DvututnH, MINN. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION» DEs Moines, IowA 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO. j . SEATTLE AND TACOMA 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO. Ltd. .. ——— MONTREAL, 


WINNIPEG 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO. ‘ . HARRISBURG, PA. 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO... 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
T. W.& C. B. SHERIDAN CO. Lonpon, ENG. 

















om .. ALL BRANCHES 
NEw York City, NEWARK 
. : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
‘ BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG 

. LOovumsvILtE, Ky. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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From all points of the compass you hear 
good reports concerning 


THE WHITLOCK 


—s, 


EY) eae 


T is extremely gratifying to the builders of THE WHITLOCK to receive 
] such encouraging word regarding its achievements. While they are fully 
cognizant of its value and its possibilities, from the knowledge obtained 
in designing and manufacturing, nevertheless in building a press intended to 
serve printers in a most perfect manner — one combining all the good features 
of a cylinder— expressions of approval from users everywhere are none the less 
welcome. Present users of THE WHITLOCK we know will want more. 
Those unacquainted with the press are the ones we are at present addressing. 
May we not send you full particulars? Write to-day. 





AGENCIES COVERING TheWHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. MANU FACTURING COM PA NY 


pg St. a ee 
nati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas. DERBY, CONN. 


Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., 7 
ia West’ Mitehell Street, Atlanta, Ga. NEW YORK, Fuller (Flatiron) Building, 23d Street and Broadway 


prone had ae ys pari Fg BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 


Johnson’s Court, Fleet St.,London, E.C. 









































Plates for Appre- 


| ciative Printers 
Wcreavines -are-the-standard 


of: comparison-for-all-gcaod line 
and-halftone-work -S ome-of-their 
| points-of-superiority-are faithful 
snap to Cine Soper canberra 
pradation;super ‘printing -quality 


Ge Inland Walton Engraving G 


Harrise 150-4251 120-130 Sherman St Chicago 




















Printers’ 


Patent’ FOrm Lruck 


Something 
New and 


Practical 


HE. foundation of the plate is the quality of the 
negative, and the quality of the negative obviously 
depends upon the lens. 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


Apochromat Tessar 


Heavy forms put on and taken off ih is designed especially for photo-mechanical processes. 
of a and renee * stones Biskan;| @ Send for our special catalog of Photo Engravers 
with the greatest of ease. No tug- 5 Optical Accessories. 

ging or heavy lifting, or straining cides aaa eh la ea a 
of chases by forcing quoins to ; PRISM INFORMATION. SEND FOR COPY 
hold type matter. It is important 
to keep chases true for good work aA { 
and saving of time on every job. MICROSCOPE, LABORATORY APPARATUS, SCIENTIFIC OR 
The table is quickly adjusted to : ENGINEERING INSTRUMENT IS A MARK OF QUALITY. 
all printing presses and imposing 


stones, and the truck is compact ; Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


for carting through narrow aisles. 


: Carl Zeiss, Jena George N. Saegmuller 
Send for circular and prices. ae BL a ian - 
New York S/ Washington 
n 


MASHEK MANUFACTURING CO. "a Ne 
( NOT INCORPORATED ) Oc TE 
592 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. Reaeurerw ew 











Our 


Standard el » The Curtis Steel Die 


and 


vee! Sawa Embossing Presses 


If you are on the market for an Embossing Press, 

let us send you full particulars; get our prices, study 
closely the advantages of the Curtis product, the universal 
popularity of our Die Presses. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
IT IS INTERESTING 


MODERN MACHINE CO. 


Mexico Agent BELLEVILLE - = p - ILLINOIS 


HUNT & FLOSSEL, 440 Coliseor Nuevo, Mexico, D. F. 


Eastern Agent 
H. HINZE, 1106 Tribune Building, New York City. 




















THE COTTRELL 


HIGH-SPEED TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
THE STANDARD PRINTING MACHINE OF PRINTERDOM 














HIS Press is famous for its Convenience for the Printer, Economy in Cost 
of Product, Capability and Rigidity. Because it is equipped with attach- 
ments that really enhance its usefulness. Because of its Speed, Adapta- 
bility and Scientific Construction. Built for the finest quality of printing, 
especially process color work, it has always exceeded the expectations of the 
purchaser. Steady, reliable and easy running, the COTTRELL PRESS is 


universally known as a profit-making machine. 





SPEED 
I Di ti 1 RIGIDITY UNDER IMPRESSION 
S stinctive CONVERTIBLE SHEET DELIVERY 


Features are ) DISTRIBUTION 
ABSOLUTE REGISTER 











C. B. COTTRELL ©@ SONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Printing presses 
NEW YORK, N. Y. WORKS: CHICAGO, ILL. 
41 Park Row WESTERLY, R. I. 279 Dearborn St. 


Representative in Mexico Representative in Cuba 
U.S.PAPER EXPORT ASS'N, 440 Coliseo Neuva, Mexico City HOURCADE CREWS Y CA., Muralla 39, Havana 


























DEXTER 
Folders—F ceders —Cutters 


“ ae TER 
pane NEw YORK & CHICAGO 
ihe el 
” 
“ 


#) — 
ee i TTT TT) 


The Dexter Pony Circular Folder 


The Dexter Automatic Press Feeder 
For miscellaneous circular work 


Guarantees increased production and accurate register 


The Greatest Efficiency and Best Service Guaranteed 


Write for catalogues and particulars 


Aoeoepypeiress DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON TORONTO 
MELBOURNE CAPE TOWN Main OFFICE AND Factory— PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
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AUTOMATIC CASH SALES: 
BOOK PRESSES == 222 gs: 


FLAT-FOLDED-ENDLESS also INTERLEAVED 


two or three color paper duplicate or triplicate books. 





Cut shows Rotary Press for producing different sizes of folded books adapted for short or long runs, 





Write for Descriptive Pamphlets on 

TICKET PRESSES for strip tickets, transfers, checks, order and loose-leaf forms, etc. 

ROTARY PRESSES printing from roll on one or both sides of the web in one or more 
colors; for PUBLICATIONS, delivering sheets flat or folded; for LABELS, 
WRAPPERS, FOLDING boxes, delivering sheets cut to sizes required. 

ROLL WRAPPING-PAPER PRESSES for roll or sheet products. 

BED AND PLATEN PRESSES printing tissue to folding-box stock, from roll, one or 
both sides, for sheet or roll products. Prints from type or flat plates. 

MEISEL PAPER SLITTERS AND REWINDERS for all requirements — slitting down 
to 44-inch widths; handling waxed, glazed, gummed and other papers from tissue 
to cardboard, also tag, baggage check and up to heavy box-board stock. 

TOILET-PAPER ROLL MACHINES — Plain and perforated rolls. 

SHEET CUTTERS — Cutting variable size sheets from roll paper. 


MEISEL PRESS & MFG. CO. 944.048 vorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SPECIAL MACHINERY 








EIGHT HOURS OR NINE HOURS? 


If your plant is running fifty-four hours a week, or forty-eight hours a week, we 
can cut the time of figuring your pay- roll to the minimum, 
and greatly lessen the liability to error. 
Nine-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows the amount for every quarter hour 


from one-quarter hour to a full week of fifty-four hours, calculated for each quarter 
dollar of wages from $1.00 to $25.00a week . . ... =... . Price, $3.00 


Eight-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows amount for every quarter hour 
from one-quarter hour to a full week of forty-eight hours, calculated for each half 
dollar of wages from $3.00 to $30.00 a week . . . . . =. . ~. ~. Price, $3.00 


Either book will save its cost in figuring one pay-roll. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 











120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


The Inland P rinter Company 116 NASSAU STREET - - - NEW YORK 











TO 6 Cor 


STR tartan amen i tome, 
4 “ 


OUR PAPERS ARE SUPPLIED IN FINE WEDDING STATIONERY, VISITING CARDS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES, BY EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., AND 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WHOSE BOXES BEAR THE WORD "CRANES * CONTAINING OUR GOODS 








D on “t forget 


ave 
A brand-new 
PERFECTED PROUTY 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 








Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








Write The Inland ¥ 


Printer Co., Chicago, 


ask them if they know any binderies 
that are using the 


Wetmore Patent Gls Heater 
and then ask these binderies whether it fulfills our 
warranty that it 

Pays for itself once a year for 20 years; 
then send us your name on a postal card, stating the number of 
gallons of liquid glue you use every day and let us send a 


WETMORE on trial, at our expense. 


THE ADVANCE MACHINERY COMPANY 
513-525 Hamilton Street - 28 « TOLEDO, OHIO 





Suppose You Investigate This 





We supply the local printer with our Typeribbon Process, 
enabling him to produce perfect typewritten letters, in any 
color, a side line that every progressive printer should have. 


You Can Build Up a Nice Business 


with big profits, by putting in our time-tested process. It is 
not expensive, is made to use on any ordinary press, no special 
apparatus required, no complications or royalties to pay. It’s 
worth your effort to write us for full particulars. 

Letters printed in purple, blue, black, green or red with our Ribbon 
Process are ready for use on any Typewriter, so that a perfect letter is 
produced when name and address are filled in. 

Write us to-day for full particulars. Complete instruction book 
goes with each outfit. 


THE TYPERIBBON MFG. CO., 113-115 Sherman St., Chicago 

















GOOD PROOFS 


WITH OUR HAND PRESSES 








dette 


Heavy and Extra Heavy for 
Printers and Photo-Engravers 


WE ALSO MAKE 








Iron Imposing Surfaces 
Patent Steel Furniture 

Iron Furniture 

Iron Bases 

Patent Cylinder Press Locks 
and other goods 








Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. 
Company: : Middletown, N. Y. 
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Onyx Papers 


Carried in stock in 21x 33— 


Mexican Onyx 
60 and 8o lbs. to ream (500 


Sardony Ad sheets) in Crash, Repoussé- 
Malachite Onyx Crash, Vellum and plate 
Chalcedon YX finishes. Put up in half-ream 


packages. 













ONYX BOND 


22 x 34—32 Ibs.—five colors 


ONYX BRISTOLS 


2214 x 28% — 100, 120, 140 lbs. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK 





KEITH PAPER COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS., U.S.A. 













4 








Announcements 








Favrille 
Parchment These lines are entirely new 
and distinctive from anything 
Onyx on the market. Ask your 
Parchment jobber for samples. If he can 


not supply you write direct to 


THE P. P. KELLOGG & CO. Division 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


e 






























Economy in Time and Labor 


is made easy by using our 


New No. 5-A ROD EMBOSSER 


The Best and Strongest Press Built of tts Size 











A FEWof ITS MERITS 








Rise and fall of Platen, 2% inches. 


Has adjustment of 6inches, by screw 
toggle—no overhead gears to 
bother with, and easily adjusted. 


Constructed to throw off on every 
impression, giving as long a dwell 
as may be desired, or adjusted to 
run continuously. 


Size of head 15x12, steam or gas. 
They give universal satisfaction. 


Construction guaranteed. 





Send for prices and circulars, which 
we will gladly furnish on request. 











New No. 5-A Rod Embosser 








The Standard Machinery Company | 


(Successors to Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons) 


Builders and Designers of Paper-Cutting Machines, Four-Rod Embossers and Smashers, 
Arch Embossers and Smashers, Two-Rod Embossers (Power and Hand 
Lever), Die-Cutting Presses and Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


Main Office and Works : : : : : MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 


Cuas. E. WHEELER, Gen. Mgr. and Treas. 
Branch Office: 41 PARK Row, NEW YORK CITY 


W. E. Biavuvett, Representative 






































“How Much Did the Job Cost, 
and What Was Your Profit?” 


T the solicitation of numerous representative printing 
A houses of the United States and Canada, the Inland 
Printer Technical School announces the addition to 

its courses of study of a department of 


COST ACCOUNTING FOR PRINTERS 


The department is in charge of thoroughly experienced cost accountants, who 
have made a close study of this, the most important branch of the printing business. 

The Cost-Accounting Course is designed not only for employing printers, who 
desire to place their business on a sound commercial basis, but it is of the greatest 
benefit to the ambitious worker, because it shows him how to successfully handle costs. 
It shows him how to go into business for himself and make a success of it if he is 
properly prepared—and, inversely, it will show him clearly the dangers in the path, 
and deter him from engaging in business for himself on a cut-price basis. 

The whole subject of Cost Accounting, so far as it relates to the printing busi- 
ness, is covered by the Course. Among the subjects taught are: : 








Bookkeeping for the Printer Average Costs by Totals 
Order Entry System Average Costs by Departments 
Cost Accumulating Stock Keeping 

Calculating and Recording Costs Perpetual Inventory 

Filing for Handy Reference Overhead Expenses 

Costs by Departments Department Expenses 

Costs of Completed Work Office and Selling Expenses 


Costs of Stock Work 
Proper Application of the Percentage Principle 
Inventory and How to Take It for Cost Purposes 


The Course of Cost Accounting for Printers may be taken personally or by 
correspondence. ‘The value of the instruction is the same in either case, the Corre- 
spondence Course occupying a longer time. 

The fee includes individual instruction by expert accountants who are highly 
specialized in the printing business; copy for all books, blank forms, time tickets, etc., 
so that the student-printer can establish the system himself at once, and work it 
successfully. 

The system is very simple. It has been perfected after years of experiment. It 
has been tested and re-tested and has met with the approval of the best authorities in 
the printing business. The system we teach will enable any printer to tell instantly 
and definitely just where he stands without any guesswork. 

Method digests the matter that industry collects. Without it no business can 
be carried on successfully. Great success in life only comes to the very few—and 
they are invariably Men of Method. 

The Department of Cost Accounting provides a means whereby every printer 
can tell the condition of his business, and Where and How to give it New Life. 








Full Particulars and Terms on Application to 


COST DEPARTMENT, INLAND PRINTER 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 


















































































pave ror THe Adtomatic Halron Platen Press 


and deliver any weight of stock nit THE AUTOMATIC FALCON 


from onion-skin to cardboard. 
DOES THE WORK OF FOUR HAND-FED PLATENS 









Size inside chase, 184%" * 1244”. 
Speed, 3,500 per hour. 





ASHBY PRINTING Co., Erie, Pa., say — 

‘*We have received a number of inquiries regarding 
the ‘ Falcon,’ and have recommended the press as being 
just what you claim for it, so hope you will be successful 
in landing the orders.’’ 


THE LONGAKER, PRENTICE ENG. Co., Philadelphia, 
write us on May 23, 1908— 

‘*Complying with the request of your erector, we beg 
to advise that the Automatic Falcon erected last week is 
working like a charm. 

‘*The young man having it in charge never had the 
pleasure of seeing such a press until it was brought into 
our place, and after one week’s continuous running, four- 
teen hours a day, it has required the least attention imagin- 
able. What experience we have had certainly demonstrates 
to us that the machine is all you claim for it, and a “‘little 
more.’’ 





Feeds from the Top of the Pile. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


The Automatic Falcon Platen Press can be seen in operation in our showroom, 





American Falcon Printing Press Company “6 "OAPWAay, NEW YORK 

















Carver’s Pony 
Die and Plate 
Press (XSO~ 


For maximum size die of 214x 4 inches 
Price, $750.00 


It is the easiest and quickest made ready; 
the most rapid and powerful small press 
ever placed on the market. 


(. K. CARVER 
COMPANY . 


N. E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. 
PHILADELPAHAIA, PA. 


Canadian Agents: 














MILLER & RICHARD,. . . . 7 Jordan St., Toronto, Canada 
Southwestern Agents: 
F. A. VinngEy & Co., . . . . 255 Main St., Dallas, Texas 


Australasian Agents: . 
PARSONS TRADING Co., Stock Exchange Bldg., Pitt St., Sydney 

























































+ | METAL 
Bos | CHEMICALS 
\ | SUPPLIES 


For Engravers, 
Electrotypers, Printers 


WJ LAWRENCE 
PRESIDENT ~ 





SEND FOR PRICES 
































































NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers METALS, CHEMICALS AND 
SUPPLIES for Engravers, Photo-Engravers and Electrotypers 


102-110 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO @ 220-224 Taaffe PI., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 














IN SENSE A PIN 


MEGILL’S PATENT 


Double-Grip 94222 


Price, $1.25 per set of 3, including 6 extra t 
and key for heavy stock. 
The only gauge that fastens to the tympan sheet without pin points or 
glue. Meets every known requirement in fixed gauges for the job 
printing-press and is adjustable. Fastens to the top sheet only and 
does not injure the packing. 
Sold by Typefounders and Dealers in Printing Supplies, and by 


Edw. L. Megill, sissisccrer 60 Duane St., N.Y. 


Makers of Gauge Pins of every description. Also Automatic Register 

Gauges, by which the most ordinary feeder can procure split-hair reg- 

ister in printing colorwork at any speed he can handle the sheets. 
Send for free booklets. 


NO 

































Founded and Edited by H. SNowDEN Warp, F. R. P.S. 
Established January, 1894. 


TAE PROCESS 


ENGRAVERS 

















Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
Dawsarn & Warp, Ltp., 6 Farringdon Av., Lonpon, E. C. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 
Messrs. Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, NEw YorK 


SAVE 90% OF YOUR RAG BILL 


with our 


Metal Shell 
Washing 
Machine 


Wash the Rags and 
use them over and 
over again. 

















Write for particulars to 


STEEL ROLL 
MACHINE CO. 


Madison St., near Market 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Read by British and Colonial Printers the World over. 


Che British Printer 


Every issue contains information on trade matters by specialists. 
Reproductions in colors and monochrome showing modern 
methods of illustrating. All about New Machinery and Appli- 
ances. ‘Trade notes form reliable guides to printers and allied 
traders. Specimens of jobwork form original designs for 
**lifting.”’ 

PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 


$2 per Annum, post free, Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 25 Cents. 





PUBLISHED BY 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &» CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 


American Representative, A.O’ DONOGHUE, 317 W. 124th St., NewYork 









The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Deutscher Buch-wnid 
Steindrurcker Merton 


PUBLICATION 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 
with many artistic supplements. Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s., 9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W.57, GERMANY 






















THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 
Kansas City, February 15, 1907. 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 

189 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Gentlemen,—About 17 years Iehanged 
te the Dick Mailer and Raccibona using 
the same eversinee. I do not think there 
is a machine on the market that 
equals the Dick Mailer. We are 
running in our Mailing Room at 
the present time about 26 of your 
machines. They give good satis- 
faction. 1 remain, yours truly, 





THE KANSAS CITY STAR, 
By H. Leested, Country Circulator. 


For further information, address 





Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





James White Paper Co. 


(FORMERLY JAMES WHITE & CO.) 








TRADE-MARK 


COVER AND BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 
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Nota Luxury 
—but Necessity 


It’s the duty and policy of the 
successful and economical Printer 
to equip his plant with such devices 
as will insure an increase of output 
at a decreased cost. 


The HAMMER 
PAPER LIFT 


supplies this demand, does away 


with “stops,” handles large quan- 
tities of paper easily and quickly, 
no complications, is simply con- 
structed. The investment is so 
small compared with the wonderful 
advantages. 


Let us tell you more about it. Write 
to-day for Catalog, prices and terms. 
Get in line for early FALL deliveries. 


A. F. WANNER & CoO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


340-342 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 














Canada’s only journal 
for the printing trade 


(Lhe 
vinkes & 


eo hake 


Published Monthly 
at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg 


L <Sem_ 
There is only one 
way to reach the 
trade in Canada 
satisfactorily, and 
that is through the 
columns of the 
Printer and Pub- 
lisher. The paper 
has been enlarged 
and improved re- 
cently to meet the 
growing needs of 
the country. 
Write for sample 
copy and rates. 


[| ces | 














The royal road to a rapidly 
enlarging market | 
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WHERE TIME 





1s MONEY, 


GET TH EH OOK! 


QUALITY COUNTS 














gather on racks. 





of she 






sides, 










Printers should know these 
few points about the 
Warnock Hook 


1—Key has access through the jaw to work- 
ing parts and travels with it. 
2—Dirt can not get at working parts or 


3—Steel Racks inverted and cast in top 
4— —Swiveled Jaws and beveled on both 
5—Longest travel and quickest movement. 
6—A Giant in strength —a midget in size. 


7—Handiest for speedy make-up of forms. 
8—Cheapest Hook—all things considered. 








4x8 Register Hook 





6x6 **Gem,”’ narrow margin. 








MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


The Warnock-Towner Co. 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago 








For a Pin-operated Hook, our 


““GEM”’ Narrow Margin 


is in the lead. 


Cheapest—Strongest—Simplest. 
Convenient in make-up with 
maximum of travel. 


PRICES OF “GEM” HOOKS 


4x4“GEM” - - - - - 75 cents. 
6x6 “GEM” Reg rular - - - 80 cents. 
6x6 “GEM” Narrow Ma irgin- go cents. 


If you want Hooks for any purpose, 
write us. 





















Thompson 
Type- 
caster 


For making Type and 
Sorts to match any foun- 
dry type, from Linotype 
and all other makes of 
matrices. Order now and 
get immediate delivery. 













Sample Type and Literature for the asking. 


Thompson T ype Machine Co. 


120 Sherman Street, Chicago 











DINSE, PAGE & CO. 


For many years we have served 
a satisfied class of customers 





with the very highest quality of 


Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes & 
Stereotypes 


Our new quarters provide us 
with increased space and im- 
proved facilities. 


429-437 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PHONE, HARRISON 7185 
























| ONS rey a 
Canadian 


PATENTS 
$29.00 


We pay all expenses and 
Disbursements except 
Government 








@. Write to us for preliminary opinions on all 
legal matters. No charge unless retained. 


@ Associates throughout Continental Europe, 
Great Britain, the Colonies, South America 
and Canada enable us to investigate and 
prosecute foreign interests with dispatch. 

Our Pamphlet for the asking. 


THE INDUSTRIAL LAW LEAGUE, Inc. 
170 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 
































Sheridan’s New Model 


AUTOMATIC CLAMP 
Built in sizes 36 inches to 70 inches 


mT m 


Write for Particulars, Prices and Terms 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


NEW YORK .. .. ._ 56 Duane Street 
CHICAGO... . . 149 Franklin Street 
LONDON .. 10 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street 





Selling Agents for Martini and National Book-sewing Machines 


Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter 





























Special Excursion Fares 


Toronto and return 
Ottawa and return 
Montreal and return 


Double Track Quebec and return 


FROM CHICAGO TO 


Boston and return 
Portland and return 
Old Orchard and return 


Also to many other favorably located places in 


(Ter-Centenary Celebration from July 29 to 31) Canada, Thousand Islands, The Adirondacks and 


Going Dates, Daily, to September 30, 1908 


New England. 
Limit 30 Days 


Full particulars can be obtained by writing 


GEO. W. VAUX, Assistant General Passenger and Ticket Agent 





135 Adams Street, Chicago 





























Sole Manufacturers of 


Roth’s Cyanide Case-Hardening 
Furnace and Appliances. 


The Roth Embossed Printing Press 


Is a Revolution in Power Embossing Presses. 


Automatically and simultaneously embosses and prints from a steel die or plate. 

We claim originality in every detail. 

Guaranteed to be perfect and to excel all other makes of presses in every feature. 

Occupies one-half the floor space, is about One-half the weight, is four times as 
strong and will exert four times as much pressure on the die with one-half the 
motor power as any other make of press. 

Body or frame is composed of a single carbonized steel casting, the guaranteed 
tensile strength of which is fully eight times that of cast iron; minor parts are of 
phosphor-bronze or of steel forgings. 

Is a triumph of simplicity, is self-contained, and runs absolutely noiseless and 
without vibration or jar at thirty-five per minute. 

Contains every possible improvement and attachment for its convenient and 
successful operation, many of which are not contained in any other make of press. 

Is a press in a class by itself. 

Is built in five sizes; the smallest may be operated by hand. 

The large sizes are built to receive our seven different automatic attachments for 
the various purposes and variety of work. 

All classes and kinds of work possible to be done on a power press can be done 
on it, including hot and dry work. 

Our No.3 will emboss in the center of 30-inch stock, no limit to the length of 
the sheets; will take a die or plate 9 by 12 inches; is guaranteed to bring up 50 
square inches of solid ruled work; takes 20 by 20 inch dies on hot or dry work. 

Our No. 2 takes a 4 by 9 inch die, 5 by 9 inch plate and 20 square inchcs of 
solid ruled work. 

Our No.1 takes a 3 by 7 inch die, 4 by 7 inch plate and 10 square inches of 
solid ruled work. 

Our No. 0 Pony Press will take dies as large as 2% by 5 inches and bring up 5 
square inches of solid ruled work. 

Our Sub-chuck holds thin plates as convemently as dies, without mounting. 

Instructions complimentary, personal, typewritten and otherwise. 

Over sixty of our style “A” and ‘“‘B” presses are being successfully operated 
by over fifty different concerns in the United States, Canada and Mexico, all of 
which were sold without personal solicitation. 

Correspondence solicited. Illustrated descriptive pamphlet, prices, terms, samples 
of work, etc., sent on application. When so desired, our representative will call 
with a miniature press and explain its operation, merits, etc. 

Address all correspondence to 


B. ROTH TOOL COMPANY 


2122-28 Chouteau Avenue and ESTABLISHED 
2122-28 La Salle Street 1857 ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 




















HICKOK 
Paper- Ruling Machines 
“» Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1544 INCORPORATED 1886 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER 
BLUE-PRINTER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


HN | QUALITY || TIME || PROFIT | 


DETROIT AND BUFFALO 


The D. & B. Line Steamers leave Detroit QUALITY means more business. 


week days at 5:00p. m., Sundays at 4:00 p. m. Wy N 
(central time) and from Buffalo daily at 5:30 TIME-SAVING means a larger output. 


p.m. (easterntime) reaching their destin- ¥ 

ation the next morning. Direct connections Jaa ' M) QUALITY and TIME-SAVING at lower 
with early morning trains. Superior ser- 4 ' 4 . 

vice and lowest rates between eastern and [Ppymmf \\ cost of production mean PROFIT. 
western states, “I wif \ 


RAIL TICKETS AVAILABLE P . 
ON STEAMERS These may be attained by adding to your equip- 


All classes of tickets sold reading =» | \ z 
via Michigan Central, Wabash ard dif || \ ment one or more A-B lamps according to your 


Grand Trunk railways between 9//// | 1 : : : 
Detroit and Buffalo in either di- yA \ needs; the lamp especially designed to meet 


rection will be accepted for trans- a Hg | | ° 
portation on D. &B. Line Steamers. St—i@t ye the requirements of your art. 


Send two cent stamp for illustrated ~ ile ° P . 
pamphlet and Map of Great Lakes. > ope Write for BULLETINS and further information. 


Bares, Gs haw, G.P.doy Detri ; &) 
Nccenzupsiantanneinansemenensnteinth THE ADAMS-BAGNALL ELEcTRIC Co. 


CLEVELAND - - - - OHIO 
















































































lO LLEMAELONLD POLES E MMA ELIYILE iy 


Cheap, Rehable Power! 


Are guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. They start easily and 
automatically control the fuel supply, giving highest economy. 
Sizes, 5 to 375 h.-p. Write for Catalog. 


DU BOIS IRON WORKS £27 BRADY stREET 


ESTABLISHED 1877 





























THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
Block-Bearing PRINTING PRESS 











PRINT-SIDE-UP DELIVERY IN OPERATION 


finest built machine to-day offered the printer. Its driving 

mechanism, reversing with a six-inch block through a 
straight shoe, is powerful, efficient and very durable, doing away 
with vibration and jar. The print-side-up in combination with the 
fly, is the simplest and most efficient device for that, purpose and 
can be changed in half a minute. In addition to all sizes of two- 
revolution presses for letterpress work, we build the 


TWO-COLOR PRESS for labels, maps, carton and all 
kinds of colorwork. 


FLAT-BED PERFECTING PRESS for bookwork, periodi- 


cals, magazines, trade journals, etc. 


ROTARY ALUMINUM PRESS for posters, showwork, 


sign printing, etc. 


To HUBER-HODGMAN PRINTING PRESS is the 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 
FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 
Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE 277 Dearborn Street 
92 Seventh Street, San Francisco, Cal. H.W THORNTON Manager y 


AGENT, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE PTG. MACHINERY CO., Ltd. : 
57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 














THE WAITE DIE AND PLATE PRESS 


DOES HEAVY EMBOSSING OR 
PRINTS from the finest line engraved 
plates at the same speed, 1500 per hour 


The only Die Press used by the American Bank 
Note Co. and Dempsey & Carroll, New York 








Repeat Orders Tell the Tale Besides the large number of 
single orders received, the 


following well-known firms have installed from two to five ‘‘ Waites’’ 
during the past eighteen months : 





National Steel Plate Engraving Co. . . . New York 
Cushing Engraving Co. . . . . . . +. New York 
Syracuse Steel Plate Engraving Co. . . . Syracuse. . 
Chast 'H. Elffott€o. . « «. . + «,°. « Philadelphia 
RA, Wirieht. « . «+ + « -.+. « « Phlddelphie. 
John Wanamaker . . . . . . . . +. + Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh Steel Plate Engraving Co. . . . Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Steel Plate Engraving Co. . . . Baltimore 
Boston Steel Plate Engraving Co. . . . . Boston 
United States Envelope Co. . . . . . +. Worcester 


RPRPNONWNHWN Ww UI 


Samples of work and full particulars on application 
BUILT IN THREE SIZES 


Amenican Falcon Printing Press Co. 7° bring up printed surface 


To bring up printed surface 


Factory, Dover, N. H. 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK To bring up printed surface 














The Modern Printing-shop 


to be up-to-date must be electrically 


operated. .*. The Best Shops use 


Western Electric 
Motors and Arc Lamps 


They increase the efficiency and pro- 

ductiveness of your plant and enable 

you to turn out a cleaner and better 
grade of work. 


We have a Bulletin No. 2214 on Electrical Equipment for 
Printing-offices which shows model installations. We will 
gladly send you a copy. WRITE TO-DAY. Arc Lamp. 


WESTE RN =-ecrric 


EASTERN CENTRAL Saint Louis San Francisco 
New York | Chicago Kansas City 

— Indianapolis WRITE OUR NEAREST HOUSE ede Los Angeles 
Pittsburg Cincinnati Salt Lake City 


Atlanta Saint Paul Omaha Seattle 






























Ghe 1T U_ COURSE IN PRINTING 


Conducted @ the Infand Printer Technical School 





under the direction of the L T G@ Commission on 
upplemental Trade Education 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET = =: = = = = CHICAGO 





















































The I. T. U. Course in Printing 
Tells the Compositor ‘ Why” and 
Enables Him to Defend His Work 


pa). RETOFORE good printing has been said to be a “ matter 
4| of taste.” If A commended a job or an ad. and B 
(an equally competent judge) condemned it, “ there is no 
accounting for taste,” was the explanation, and there the 
question rested. This was crudity to almost an ugly degree, 
as there is a reason for everything. Nothing could be more 
absurd than that there is no reason or principle underlying composition of 
the higher class.) Yet very few of even the best compositors could defend 
their work on a scientific basis. 

The new features introduced in typographical education by the I. T. U. 
Course remedy this defect. They go to the bottom of things and the student 
is drilled in the basic principles, the acquirement of which gives the printer 
confidence and arouses his mentality; be that of fine fiber or poor quality, it is 
awakened. Floundering around, guessing at this or that, gives way to clear 
thinking from correct premises to logical and proper conclusions, and the com- 
positor can defend his arrangement of type just as he can defend his spelling — 
by appealing to proper authority — the laws of design, etc. 

Those who want the whys and wherefores of display and decorative print- 
ing should take the Course. It supplements the work in the shop. 

Students say the Course is worth ten and twenty times the price. Owing 
to the liberal endowment of the International Typographical Union it is sold 
for $20 on easy payments. For full information drop a postal to 


THE [. T. U. COMMISSION 


120 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















































A GOOD 
ELECTROTYPE 


Means a true reproduction of 
the original — the “bringing- 
out” of every detail, a process 
that we have given much time 
to perfecting. 


THE USE OF AN ORIG- 
INAL HALF-TONEHE, no 
matter how compact, fine or 
coarse screen, is replaced by 


our NEW ELECTRO 
PROCESS, supplying in 
its stead a perfect electrotype, 
so perfect that the most care- 
ful comparison leaves no 


Original Half-tone — 150 screen. argument. Electrotype of Half-tone — 150 screen. 


If you are contemplating a fine Catalogue, Booklet, in fact any high-class job, let us demonstrate 
OUR NEW PERFECT REPRODUCTION PROCESS. 


ACME ELECTROTYPE CoO. 
341-351 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





THIS PAGE WAS ELECTROTYPED BY OUR NEW PROCESS 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Third Revised Edition of “The 
Mechanism of the Linotype” 


by John S. Thompson, is now ready for distribution. Every 
chapter has been revised and enlarged, and the work extended 
to include the latest patterns of Linotypes, Models Four and Five 


The standard text-book on the Lmotype machine 


Every mechanical feature of the Linotype is discussed and thoroughly explained 
and each adjustment and its purpose clearly defined. This text-book is used in 
every Linotype school in the United States. 215 pages, 55 illustrations. Bound 
in soft leather for the pocket. Price, $2.00 per copy 











Orders can be filled at any branch of the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., or by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 

















120-130 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 


ARTISTS 


ENGRAVERS 





The Most Economical Adaptation, 
The Greatest Regulation 

with least horse-power per unit. 
THE UNIVERSAL SPEED CONTROLLER may be equipped with 


either Direct or Alternating Current Motors, mounted on sub-base. 
Affords 65% regulation; 3,000 to 1,000 impressions per hour, or any 
intermediate speed. Press is operated entirely by the lever without 


stopping the motor. Perfectly automatic in releasing the press and 
fully protects the motor in starting. Belts to the press pulley. Special 
reversing type for Cylinder Press Control. Mav be used from shaft- 
ing, or two presses may be operated with one motor, giving the same 
individual results. Write Sor full particulars, prices, etc. 


THE UNIVERSAL SPEED CONTROLLER 
45 E. Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan. 





( Note —See complete description in July Number. ) 




















Che HE printer who can produce typography based 

on the principles of design and color harmony 

| y is the man who commands more than the regular 
rtisf scale of wages. The tendency in many offices is 
toward the employment of designers to lay out and 

arrange display jobs, thus making the work of the 

2 r int r r compositor practically the setting of “reprint copy.” 





These positions should be within the province of 
the job printer—the only thing which prevents this 

is his lack of knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples of art as applied to printing. The Jnland Printer 

Technical School offers this instruction in its Job 
Composition course, which includes Hand Letter- 
ing, the Principles of Design, the Harmony of 


Colors and the Imposition of Forms. This is 
given in the regular course without extra charge. 


SIX WEEKS, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


























INLAND “iene oemaaanas ssaieiaaiaae SCHOOL 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET $3 3 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“Princess Covers 


Combine Beauty and Durability 












The high quality 
maintained in these 
Cover Papers has 
made them a Stand- 
ard of Excellence 





Eleven Distinctive Colors 
Two Sizes and Four Weights 
Plate and Antique Finish 


Sample Book on request 








We also make Unique 
Cover Papers, a slightly | 
cheaper grade, and Star 
Manifold Linen, a Tissue 


Whiting Paper. 











C. H. Dexter & Sons 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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cost of construction, etc. 


States Patent Office, 1898. 


Phone, Harrison 4280 





Special Research Laboratory—Problems of manufacture investigated; reports and opinions, 
Analysis Instruments designed and their construction supervised. Special tests. 


Mechanical-Electrical Examinations made. 
correctly design, supervise and test out all kinds of devices. 


Expert Opinions on the practicability of ideas, patentability, scope of claims, operativeness, 


Solicitor of United States and Foreign Patents. 


After a number of years’ residence abroad, I have personally selected 
correspondents in London, Paris and Berlin. 

Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London, 
Associate member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 


N. S. AMSTUTZ, 


Practical shop experience enables me to 


Registered as attorney in United 


130 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 





DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 
ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine,Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 


ADDRESS 


DELETE CHEMICAL CO. 
126 William St., New York 





PEN AND PENCIL 


CARBONS 


For the printing trade. | Adapted for all 
Manifold Forms, Order Books, Cash Sales 
Checks, Pen Manifold Books, etc., etc. 


Also all supplies for printing form letters, 
and typewriter ribbons to match. 


Mittag & Volger, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





WHITMORE MF6. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 


an ree-color ork. 











TELEPHONES— MAIN 2541; AUTOMATIC 654:. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 
139 Lake Street, CHICAGO '~ 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES anp FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

“‘Diamond 8S’? Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 


Imported and Domestic GLAZED PAPERS 








Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE —5 Beekman St., New York 











The B. €> A. 


Machine Works 


Successors to L. MARTENSON 





Repairing of Printers’ 
& Binders’ Machinery 
a specialty 





140-146 East Monroe St., 5th Floor 
Phone, Central 302 CHICAGO 


CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
ELF. B.B. BANNER. 











send your forms 
to the 


Ifin a hurry, 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 





Printing Press Machinists 


@) With an experienced force, men that & 
thoroughly understand the business, 
and a fully equipped plant, 

WE CAN REPAIR ALL CLASSES 

OF PRINTING PRESSES 


We also build to order experimental 
machines and do general jobwork. 


WM. DIETRICH & CO. 


143-145 South Clinton St. CHICAGO 
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MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 
ETCHING 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 
116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Electric Tiering 


Machines 


Rapid, portable 
economical 


FOR HEAVY DUTY 


BUILT LIKE OUR 
WELL KNOWN 


Economy 
Steel - 
Tiering 


Machine 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 














Bale Your Waste 


paper scraps with 
a Sullivan Hand- 
Baling Press, and 
save storage room 
and shipping cost. 


Baled waste brings 
a better price than 
loose paper in bags 
or crates. 


Circular 59-F. 


SULLIVAN 
Machinery Co. 
9 Jackson Bvd., Chicago 


FULTON ST., 
New YorK Giry; 


U.S.A. 








Wm. F. Kellett 
Grinder 


For Printers, Lithographers and 
Related Trades. 


Mailers, Linotype, Stereotype Knives, Ink 
Fountain Knives Ground True. Wet grinding 
with most improved automatic machinery. 


327 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Telephones — Harrison 3022; Automatic 1530 














Send for 
circular. 


For sale 
by 
The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and New York. 














BALE YOUR WASTE 


a 


Hand-power Press especially adapted for printing, 
bookbinding, paper box and kindred establishments 


Famous Mfg. Co., East Chicago, Ind. 





. e,.°®@ 
Imposition 
A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 

BY F. J. TREZISE 


Seventy-two pages. Fully illustrated. A complete 
text-book on this subject. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


GET NEXT TO THIS 


We are still selling 


QUADS AND SPACES 


at the following prices: 


= aes 
« 297c. lb. 


. 32c. lb. 10-point . 
3oc.lb. 12-point . 
18-point and up, 25c. 
We allow an additional discount of 20 per cent 


for cash on these prices. Write for samples, also 
specimen sheets of type. 


PRINTERS TYPE FOUNDRY 


( INCORPORATED ) 


BuLLITT AND Main - LOUISVILLE, KY. 


6-point . 
8-point . . 








Good Envelopes 


a nd 





LOPE ©MPANY. 


RS 


MANUFACTURERS 4x2 PRINTERS 


ENVELOPES «2 PAPER GOODS 
66 -74 SHERMAN ST. 


CHICAGO 








Are you about to 
start a newspaper 
or buy one already 
started P If so, you 
should have 


The Inland Printer 
Company, Publishers 


120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, New York 





ESTABLISHING 
A NEWSPAPER 





BY O. F. BYXBEE 





The best work on this subject published. 
book not only for the prospective publisher, but includes 
suggestions for the financial advancement of existing 
daily and weekly journals. 
contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth and neatly printed. 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, $1.00. 


Send at once before edition is exhausted. 


It is a hand- 


It is 5% x8 inches in size, 


Circular telling all about it sent free. 














Save a Dollar 





for $2.50. 


If you send remittance now, 
while this offer holds good, 
we will send the book men- 
tioned below, postpaid, for 


$1.50 


Reference Handbook 
Electrotppting and 
Stereotpping 


By C.S. PARTRIDGE 


This book has heretofore been sold 
It contains a wealth of 
information that no electrotyper or 
stereotyper can afford to be without 


Paper 


Help the Circulation 
of your 








There are 500 valuable 
ideas and suggestions, col- 
lated from the experiences 
of publishers everywhere, 
in the new pamphlet by 
Charles M. Krebs, entitled 
*‘Gaining a Circulation.’’ 
Its sixty pages are full of 
helpful methods of building 
up papers of every kind. 
The first part is devoted to 
miscellaneous suggestions, 
in some instances a single 
idea brought forth being 
worth the price of the book. 
The other part includes 
‘* Special Features,’’ ‘‘ At- 
tracting Attention,’’‘‘Con- \_| 
tests,’’ ‘‘The Coupon of 
Exchange Value,’’ ‘‘ Soliciting Subscribers,’’ ‘‘ Sample Copies,’’ 
** Advertising Other Publications,”’ ‘‘ Clubbing Lists, ?? ** Combi- 
nations,’’ ‘* Reductions and Special Concessions,’ 
Gifts, ”? ** Special Editions,’’ etc., the plans of successful publica- 
tions being fully described. You should have this work. 














re "Premiums, 








THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 











THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 Nassau St.. New York. 130 Sherman St., Chicage 





Acme Electrotype Co 
Adams-Bagnall Electric Co 


Advance Machinery Co.............seeee0- 


Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co 
American Embossing Co. 
American Falcon Printing Press Co 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co.......... 


Andrews-Marsh Mfg. 
Armstrong, Frank 

Atlas Electrotvne Co 

Auld, Hampton 

Ault & Wiborg Co 
Automatic Printing Press Co 
Autopress Co. 


aT Sree 


Babcock + Press Mfg. Co 
Barnard, F. A., & S 

Barnhart thy *& Spindler 
Bates Numbering Machine Co 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Beck, Charles, Paper Co 

Big Four Printing Ink Co 


URRY (Me NEN N ODL  c:a soe s6se cao ws isiorsis- e's la alebiers 


Bissell College of Photoengraving. 


OR ES Ce eee oa 


Blatchford, E. W., Co 

Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co 
Bourke-Rice Envelope Co 

British Printer 

Brown Folding Machine Co 

Burrage, ee 


Butler, J. W., 
Cabot, Godfrey L 


Canadian-American Linotype C Yorporation.... 


Soka R., Engraving Co 
Carver, ©. R., C 
Challenge Machinery Co 


Chambers Bros. C0... .. ssc ee seceescceees 


Coes, Loring, & Co 


ee ee Se 6 er 


Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co. 
Crane, Z. & W. M 

Crawley Book Machinery Co 
Cross Paper Feeder Co 
Dennison Mfg. Co 

Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co 


Dexter, C. H 
Dexter Folder Co 
Dick, Rev. 


798 





Dietrich, Wm., & Co 
| Dinse, Page & Co 


Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co 

DuBois Iron Works 

Duplex ga Press Co 

Durant, W. 

Economy Engineering Co 

Famous Mfg. C 

Farrah, J. W., 

Franklin Co. 

Freund, Wm., & Sons.........scccccsssces 


| Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co 


Fuller, E. C., 


Co 
| Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 


Goss Printing Press Co 

Grand Trunk Railway System... 
Gutenberg Machine Co 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 

Hampshire Paper Co 

Hartnett Vulcograph Co 
Hellmuth, Charles 

Hickok, W. O., Mfg. 

Hoke Engraving Plate Co 
Hoole Machine & Engraving Works 
Huber, J. M 


Industrial Law League 

Inland-Walton Engraving Co 

I. T. U. Course in Printing. 

Juengst, George, & Sons........-.eeeeeeeee 
Juergens Bros. Co asics 
Kast & Ehinger 

Keith Paper Co 

Kellett, Wm. F 

Kidder Press Co 

McAdams, Jonun, & Bons... ....cecvccrsecee 
Mashek Mfg. C 

Megill, Edw. 

Meisel Press & Mfg. Co 

Merchant & Evans Co 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 

Miller Saw-Trimmer Oo0.......0.cccscccccses 768 
Mittag & Volger 

Modern Machine Co 

Monasch Lithographing Co 


yp 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co 
Morrison, J. Co 
N-M-C-R Co. 
National Perforating Machine Co 
National Steel & Copper Plate Co.......... 784 
Oswego Machine Works 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| Paasche Air Brush Co 


Parsons Trading Co 

Peerless Printing Press Co. . 
Printer and Publisher 
Printers Type Foundry 
Process Engravers’ Monthly 
Queen City Printing Ink Co 
HOUDINg BG MEVES COs. 6 6 606s ches vy ccmmecive 
Roth, B., Tool Co 

Roth Bros. & Co 

Rouse, H. B., & Co 

Rowe, James 


| Seat, Waatet. & COe:< sc ccdscwnasee ee sees 


Seybold Machine Co 
Shepard, Henry O., Co 


| Sheridan, T. W. &C. B.,.Co 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co 


| Slade, Hipp & Meloy. os 

| Sprague Electric Co.... 

| Standard Machinery Co 

| Star Engravers’ Supply Co 


Star Presta Tk WOES. 220 c ce ccceseccuane 
Star Tool Mfg. Co 


| Steel Roll Machine Co 


Tarcolin 


| Thalmann Printing Ink Co 
Thomas, Gus 


Thompson Type Machine Co 
Thomson, John, Press Co 


| Tucker Sheet-Feed Co 
| Typeribbon Mfg. Co 


Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
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